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Directing the Energies of Youth into 
Proper Channels 1 

I N THE modern world, each generation must face anew 
the problems of security and change. The younger gen¬ 
eration just coming to maturity must to-day face the prob¬ 
lems both of revolutionary changes and almost universal 
insecurity. It is a stark outlook which those who are called 
upon either to teach or to lead in our day will do well to re¬ 
member. In twenty years the world has experienced the 
devastating consequences of a Great War, followed inevitably 
by a Great Depression. Probably no generation in all history 
has witnessed a more colossal destruction of human life and 
material wealth than our own. Certainly no generation of 
youth has received from their elders such a legacy of disillu¬ 
sionment and demoralization as the present. 

Nor is this all. During the last five of these twenty years, 
the Great Depression has turned a crisis into chaos. One by 
one governments have been overthrown by violence. Dictator¬ 
ships have been set up, where parliamentary control once 
existed. Business and banking institutions to an unprece¬ 
dented extent have collapsed under economic pressure. Un¬ 
employment has mounted to such proportions in our western 
civilization that every third man is idle. The relief needs for 
many states have added a burden of debt to the fiscal struc¬ 
ture that they may never be able to absorb. In our land the 
social consequences of prolonged idleness and public relief 
have been a decay of self-reliance and widespread insecurity. 
Its effect upon our youth has been especially debilitating. 

Six of the eleven million of our present unemployed are 
between the ages of 16 and 25. Many of these younger men 
have never worked a whole year since they left school; some 
have never worked at all. Side by side with this fact we must 

1 Address before Section on Prevention, New Jersey Crime Conference, 
Trenton. New Jersey, March i, 1935, 
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remember that there are to-day 22 million, or one out of every 
six persons in the United States, on public relief—the largest 
number on the public bounty in history. Think what that 
condition means in the lives of our young people I "Six mil¬ 
lion children under 18 . . . are living months and years of 
their young lives under the routines of mass relief, still euphe¬ 
mistically termed emergency,” wrote a noted sociologist re¬ 
cently. “For these children, one out of seven of the youth of 
America, life is reduced to a catch-as-catch-can, day-by-day 
level of subsistence. Relief is in the home, to be sure, but 
what security can a child feel in a home that is itself insecure, 
its atmosphere charged with fear and despair. Six million of 
its youth conditioned in insecurity and pauperized by the 
grocery dole is not, I submit, a very promising prospect for 
this or any other country." 

These are some of the stern and stubborn facts of our con¬ 
temporary scene. They are not abstractions but concern the 
lives and fortunes of men and women and children in our land. 
Thus we cannot hope to understand the problems of modern 
youth without taking into consideration these forces which 
have transformed the character of the world into which they 
have been born and reared. 

Against this background of profound sociological changes 
let us reconsider some of our conceptions of the prevention 
of delinquency. Much of the discussion of this problem pro¬ 
ceeds upon the supposition that our problem to-day is much as 
it was a generation ago; I am persuaded that it is substantially 
different—for the precise reasons which I have suggested. I 
am also persuaded that our approach to the problem must be 
substantially different. 

In the first place, the very idea of the prevention of delin¬ 
quency in America under the present conditions is paradoxical. 
We deny to millions of our population the right to the very 
basis of a good life and then meet solemnly to inquire why, in 
spite of this fact, some of them are not good citizens. We 
give our support to a social order which makes for dependence 
and insecurity, and then wonder why the old attitudes of self- 
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reliance and individual security seem to be disappearing. We 
shift the proper responsibilities of the home upon school, 
church, club, and other agencies, give to these institutions 
either a grudging or inadequate support, and then complain 
that these “foster parents” have not succeeded in preventing 
what our abdication of parental duties made inevitable. 

A crime conference is a pubLic confession of our own social 
inadequacy and an admission of our inability to manage our 
own household. It can serve the public welfare only if those 
who participate are willing not only to face the underlying 
facts but to act upon the basis of them. Crime is not a thing 
apart which can be isolated and treated as a single phenom¬ 
enon; it is the net resultant of complex forces. It is a symp¬ 
tom, not a cause. If we would prevent the symptom we must 
remove the cause. To talk of less than such a fundamental 
approach to the problem is unworthy of such a conference. To 
assert, for example, that modern youth is a wayward genera¬ 
tion and the cause lies in its perverseness, is to seek to pluck 
the mote out of our brother’s eye and leave the beam in our 
own. Such delinquency as exists among our youth is the direct 
result of these causal factors which I have described. 

The very concept of the prevention of crime is not only a 
negative phrase; it perpetuates a mental aberration. The 
seeds of anti-social behavior are sown in youthful maladjust¬ 
ments in the school, the community or the home. Seventy-five 
per cent of our crime commences in a juvenile delinquency. 
But youth is not criminal; it is adventurous, unadjusted, un¬ 
directed. It is the victim of the conditioning factors which 
go to make up the complex of all our society. There is one 
effective way to prevent crime, and that is to stop juvenile 
delinquency. We can do this by removing those causal 
factors, economic, social, and psychological, which produce 
maladjustments and subsequent delinquency. But this is essen¬ 
tially a problem of social reform rather than prison reform. 
Too long we have placed our emphasis on the latter; its inef¬ 
fectiveness has finally been demonstrated. We cannot purify 
the well by painting the pump ! 
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Furthermore, the direction of the energies of youth into 
proper channels rests upon the assumption, first, that we elders 
know what are proper channels for the energies of youth; and, 
secondly, that we are competent to direct these energies. I 
purpose to prove that both assumptions are incorrect. It is 
a shift both in emphasis and approach which I submit has be¬ 
come imperative if we would prevent delinquency among our 
youth. 

One of the wisest of American teachers once observed that 
the wisdom of age has never been able to compete with the 
enthusiasm of youth. “If youth only knew; if age only 
dared.” The resolution of that apparent paradox is, I believe, 
the clue to the psychological part of our problem; I have 
already suggested its present social setting. Dr. Thorndike 
in his notable study on the nature of the learning process 
has pointed out that learning is most efficient when directly 
related to performance. “The time for learning anything is 
the time when you need it." He also discovered that youth 
is the most inefficient learning period. The conclusion is 
inevitable: youth is inefficient because it is divorced from do¬ 
ing. All through our school system from the primary grades 
to the graduate school it is all practice- thinking, practice- 
doing. This prolonged inhibition of doing, of functioning in 
a real situation results in paralyzing the very capacity to do. 
Youth is irrepressibly adventurous, curious, creative, critical, 
imitative, and realistic—all of these. It wants action; it wants 
to do things; it wants to create. We deny them that right. 
We compel them to keep up their practice-thinking, to find 
their satisfactions in the motion pictures and adolescent 
romances, with the result that their creative energies are all 
burned out by the time they are permitted to function. This 
repression of action; this denial of any genuine participation 
sets up psychoses, inhibitions, and all of the multitudinous re¬ 
actions which constitute the maladjustments that in turn lead 
to delinquency. 

Who, then, is the delinquent? Is it youth who, denied by 
both school and society the legitimate satisfaction of these in- 
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stincts, turns to activities outside the law; or are we in fact 
delinquent in our guidance of adventurous youth? Face to 
face with a war emergency we turn to our youth at the age of 
18 and make them full-fledged soldiers, but, when we are con¬ 
fronted with civic emergency, how often do we afford them an 
opportunity to participate as full-fledged citizens of the com¬ 
munity? Do we not rather permit their “swords to rust in 
the scabbards" on every occasion save war itself? And even 
in their own imperium—of school and college—we deprive 
youth of much of their capacity to do and shape their own 
lives. Athletics are run by graduate managers and hired 
coaches. Club and fraternities are frequently directed by 
resident counsellors and tutors. Is there not some relation 
between the paralysis of the creative energies of our youth, 
and our civic indifference to corruption, racketeering, and 
widespread lawlessness? May this not be one explanation of 
why our communal life everywhere lags behind our mechanical 
achievements? No nation has given such a great proportion 
of its citizens compulsory schooling over so long a period, and 
yet no nation presents such a record of criminal behavior. 

I am making a plea then for a shift in emphasis—from what 
we elders think is good or proper to what youth knows gives 
them satisfaction. The key to our new approach is not in the 
wisdom of age but in the feelings of youth. What gives to 
youth a satisfying after-result is to be the criterion; not our 
preconceived notions of what should satisfy them. We must 
build our program around the present desires of the youth and 
not the faint recollection of our own lost youth. Our task as 
a community consists less in directing the energies of youth 
into proper channels than in providing an opportunity for 
youth to grow in the fullness of its stature, to seek those paths 
of adventure which will bring emotionally satisfying experi¬ 
ences. 

Dare we trust youth? Dare we trust ourselves? A week 
ago we celebrated the birthday of the Father of our Country. 
America was not only a young republic in history, hut the revo¬ 
lution and the new government were fashioned by young men. 
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Thomas Jefferson was thirty-three when he wrote the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence. Alexander Hamilton, the greatest 
Secretary of the Treasury, was not thirty-five when he out¬ 
lined the basic principles of our fiscal system. Youth can and 
will act if age can and will give them a chance. Youth re¬ 
pressed, youth brought up in terms of the inhibitions of its 
elders, will be helpless when opportunity does come. 

But there should be another compelling reason why we 
should be prepared to shift the emphasis of youth from prac¬ 
tice-thinking to some participation in real situations. It is the 
very volume of crime, both youthful and adult, in America. 
Its staggering cost outweighs all other costs. Twenty per 
cent of the national income is used for the detection, appre¬ 
hension, conviction, detention, and re-establishment of our 
offenders. Could any evidence of our social inadequacy be 
more compelling? We ihay meet solemnly and pass resolu¬ 
tions calling for more money to build more institutions to in¬ 
carcerate more delinquents. But if we do, and look no deeper 
either at our economic order or our psychological approach, 
the conference will be a monument to our stupidity. 

There are, however, some headlands to guide our policy in 
such a new approach to the problems of youth. This year the 
Boy Scouts of America celebrate their 25th anniversary as a 
character-building agency among American youth. In this 
quarter of a century, six and a half million, or one in seven, 
boys have received the benefits of scouting in all its branches 
and its training for citizenship. The record of these gradu¬ 
ates has been notable; the Warden of Sing Sing Prison once 
observed that he had never had a former Boy Scout as a 
prisoner. Other institutional heads have made similar state¬ 
ments. The answer in part is that the Scout program has been 
soundly built around the emotional satisfactions of youth; it 
has provided opportunities for its members to participate fully 
in real living situations; it has been related to general com¬ 
munity service. But the records would suggest that its mem¬ 
bership has been drawn from boys who have definite economic 
advantages or superior mental equipment. How else may one 
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conclude from the fact that, whereas but 5 per cent of our 
population go to college, in the first twenty years of Scouting 
no less than 65 per cent of our college youth were former 
Scouts? The Girl Scouts, which was founded in 1912, has at¬ 
tempted to provide the same type of satisfying experience 
among girls. Today it reaches approximately 300,000 girls. 
In an even more limited way, it has performed a most useful 
service of youthful guidance. 

The Young Men’s and Women’s Associations, among Pro¬ 
testants, Catholics, and Jews, have among their respective 
groups met a compelling need of recreational and educational 
opportunities among youth under religious, although fre¬ 
quently non-sectarian, auspices. But here, too, one reaches 
not the majority but the minority, albeit an influential minority 
in the community. 

Among the more definitely underprivileged of our youth, 
the boys’ clubs and social settlements have become important 
character-building agencies. But here again we are dealing 
with a minority of our youth, and frequently that portion least 
in need of such character-building to prevent delinquency. 
One of the most notable efforts in our country to meet the 
needs of developing an emotionally satisfying program among 
a group of underprivileged boys during the formative years 
of adolescence is the plan of self-government which has been 
developed by the Boys’ Brotherhood Republic in Chicago and 
New York. By placing upon these youth between the ages of 
14 and 18 the full responsibility for their civic development 
through fashioning a program of community self-service in 
their own “City Hall,” the B.B.R. has succeeded in turning 
these potential youthful delinquents into responsible citizens. 

Let me cite but a single example. Howard is fifteen. His 
father is serving a sentence of fourteen years in the Illinois 
State Prison and has already served eight years. His mother 
works as a scrubwoman in a Chicago office building, her hours 
being from 6:45 p. m. to 7 a. m.; she is off duty on Sunday 
night. Her only contact with her son is between work 
periods, and then only once in a while. 
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The Juvenile Court record shows that Howard first came 
into contact with probation officers when he was eight years 
old. In December, 1934, he was released from reform school, 
having been there thirteen months. Once he escaped, but re¬ 
turned himself after traveling by foot to Michigan City, 
Indiana, There are nine arrests credited to this boy since 
1927, always for stealing because he was hungry. In January, 
1935, Howard was given over to the Boys’ Brotherhood Re¬ 
public Investigating Committee by a policeman in the neigh¬ 
borhood. His record since this time has been good. He still 
lives with his mother, but she has moved nearer the B.B.R. 
Howard is attending school and is in the sixth grade. The 
B.B.R. got him an after-school job, and he is now earning 
$3.50 a week by taking care of a newspaper route from 3 to 6 
p.m. He is now well dressed and takes an interest in every¬ 
thing at the B.B.R., having missed only one night since he 
started. He is also a member of the B.B.R. Airplane Club. 

The record in Chicago, where over 10,000 such youths have 
been trained without a single reversion to major crime, is as 
notable as it is exceptional. When it is remembered that it 
costs $2,000 a year in New York to arrest and incarcerate 
every delinquent, according to official reports, and it costs the 
Boys’ Brotherhood Republic less than $16 a year to direct the 
energies of these youthful delinquents, with less than 5 per¬ 
cent failures, the contrast must be apparent. Its unique 
methods prompted Dr. Felix Adler to say, shortly before his 
death: “The idea of the Boys’ Brotherhood Republic seems 
to me strangely appealing, since it sheds a ray of light into a 
situation that excites pity and anxiety. The plan as outlined 
is progressive and for once constructive. It takes the pro¬ 
pensities of young boys that if allowed to run wild will lead to 
gangdom, and turns them into ways of usefulness, good citi¬ 
zenship and mutual kindness.” 

The Civilian Conservation Corps, originally created as a re¬ 
lief measure under the New Deal to provide creative work for 
unemployed young men between the ages of 18 and 25 whose 
families were in need, has proved to be the most successful of 
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all the New Deal projects—primarily because it provided the 
necessary satisfying after-results for these young men by af¬ 
fording them real jobs, with intelligent guidance, and an op¬ 
portunity for public service and cooperative activity. What 
began as a temporary relief device may well become a per¬ 
manent part of our educational system and universalize the 
privilege of citizen service. It may even provide something of 
Professor William James’ celebrated “Moral Equivalent for 
War.” Here also but a minority of our youth, or less than 
700,000 in two years, have been reached, at a cost of approxi¬ 
mately $1,100 per man. 

There are today but three institutions in our land, besides 
business itself, that reach a majority of youth in any of the age 
groups—the Church, the School, and the Home. 

The Church, with its traditional leadership in moral train¬ 
ing, actually reaches but 50 per cent of the population. There 
are 44 million church members and 6 million in young people’s 
societies. The trend toward mechanization and materialism, 
and the failure on the part of many religious communions 
to keep abreast of the social thinking of the times, have greatly 
impaired this historic institution’s full social influence on 
youth. Such is the reasonable conclusion from our present 
predicament. 

Next to the home, the school and college corne nearer touch¬ 
ing the life of young America than any other institution. In 
the United States 30 millions of our youth attend school. In 
the state of New Jersey, 72.7 per cent or 871,532 of the 
youth from the age of 5 to 21 attend school or college. But 
the rate at which they drop off after the school-leaving age is 
also striking. Ninety-one per cent of the youth between 14 
and 15 years attend school in New Jersey; 47.7 per cent from 
16 to 17; and but 16.9 per cent between 18 and 21, which 
makes an average of 29.4 per cent between 16 and 21. When 
youth needs guidance most in the adjustment of his com¬ 
munity relationships, however, the state discontinues its guid¬ 
ance. It is necessary that we point to this obvious lack of 
coordinated community concern for our youth. The assump- 
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tion also that youth can be fully prepared for a rapidly chang¬ 
ing technological civilization under such a system of schooling 
is unsupported by the facts. In New Jersey, for example, the 
largest age grouping under custodial care either in institutions 
or on parole and probation is in the age grouping from 15 to 
19, at the very period when school attendance drops pre¬ 
cipitously from 91.1 per cent to an average of 29.4 per cent. 
In the City of New York, Commissioner of Police Valentine 
recently asserted that the largest percentage of offenders are 
between 16 and 20 years of age, and this percentage is in¬ 
creasing. 

For this condition both school and community stand re¬ 
sponsible—the school for failing to provide the kind of stimu¬ 
lating program of social participation which would attract 
youth, and the community for its failure to provide adequate 
leisure time activities. Our community recreational program 
is wholly inadequate for the needs of youth. One quarter of 
our youth are denied such facilities and the balance have in¬ 
adequate service. Our schools, furthermore, have hardly as 
yet conceived of their task of making education a continuous 
process throughout life, that ends with the grave rather than 
the grades. Yet it becomes clearly apparent that we cannot 
run our modern democracy with anything less than a wide¬ 
spread and continuous diffusion of knowledge among the citi¬ 
zens about their problems. Here is a challenge to the schools ! 

There remains, finally, the basic social unit in our society— 
the home. Recently Sir James Barrie said whimsically that 
the “oldest university in Scotland is the home.’’ It is the 
oldest university in any land! But in our technological civili¬ 
zation the home has been greatly transformed in the past half- 
century from a center of economic and cultural self-sufficiency 
to one of dependence both for its economic security and cul¬ 
tural opportunities on the resources of the community. What 
was formerly our greatest single character-building agency 
has been vitally impaired in its effectiveness. And the results 
are too often unadjusted youths. 
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What then shall we say is the sum of the matter? How 
shall we direct the energies of youth into proper channels? 

First, by providing an opportunity for youth itself to par¬ 
ticipate in the development of its own program, which shall 
be emotionally satisfying and socially useful. 

Second, by an integration of all the institutions and agencies 
of the community, such as the home, church, school, and other 
welfare and character-building agencies in an effort to co¬ 
operate in serving the needs of all our youth. 

Third, by the establishment of those standards of social 
justice in our national economy which will enlist the fullest 
measure of devotion and public service from the citizenship. 

Such a program of prevention looks beneath and beyond 
mere improvements in the administration of police depart¬ 
ments, courts, and prisons. It holds a mirror up to the entire 
community! It looks to the transformation of our social 
order to accord with the democratic ideal. Nothing short of 
this will suffice if we would build in America that Great Society 
which shall be equal to our hopes and worthy of our dreams. 

Spencer Miller, Jr., 
Director, Workers Education Bureau 

of America. 



The Desired Result of Freshman 
Composition Courses 

A FAIRLY perfect piece of educational machinery is set¬ 
up whenever a youth and an. older man walk arid talk 
' and work together. The youth provides enthusiasm, 
eager inquiry, a willingness to abandon the restraints of the 
past, and a readiness to adventure into the unknown upon a 
basis of untested hypotheses. The older man offers experience, 
the products of mental speculation, a respect for tested tradi¬ 
tion, and a technique which may eliminate needless error, and 
prevent waste of time. 

When this educational machinery is expanded, and we have 
one man attempting to pass along his experience to ten youths, 
something is lost. But when we have five hundred men at¬ 
tempting to walk and talk and pursue inquiry with five thou¬ 
sand youths, it seems at times as though the machinery must 
break down. There are so many necessary adjustments which 
have nothing to do with education—-conflicts of schedule, social 
problems arising among the five thousand who have to be 
brought together at one place, loss of a sense of intimate per¬ 
sonal companionship, and a hundred other things which seem 
to drain the oil from the machine, and put sand in its place. 

When I try to determine the desired result of Freshman 
Composition courses in a university, and then to propose how 
that result shall be attained, my reasoning as to both ques¬ 
tions is constantly distorted by a consciousness of the un¬ 
wieldy engine -which must be used in education. My imagina¬ 
tion is put under restraint, my hope is curtailed, and I think 
only of the highest result that might possibly be accomplished 
by education en masse t with a hundred forces operating to 
prevent attainment. 

Fifteen hundred freshmen, let us say, enter a university in 
the fall, some enrolled in the college of engineering, some 
in forestry, some in home economics, business administration, 
fine arts, liberal arts, teaching. These separate enrollments 
158 
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mean that already they are thinking of education in the nar¬ 
row terms of the vocation they will follow; they have been 
forced to think in such terms in order to enroll at all. 

Fifteen hundred freshmen, who hope at the end of four 
years to scatter widely into life’s varied activities! Some of 
these vocations will demand the writing of letters, reports, 
appeals, addresses, opinions, criticisms. Other vocations, 
these youngsters fondly imagine, will make very little use of 
the written word. Yet all of them will call for intercommuni¬ 
cation of ideas between man and man; and that apprentice 
who is unable to transmit clearly to another in writing the 
ideas which relate to his business affairs must suffer in com¬ 
petition. 

Fifteen hundred freshmen, all seeking at once to be edu¬ 
cated for different commercial and professional pursuits; but 
all vaguely wanting to be able to face the competitions of life 
with disciplined minds and stimulated imaginations. Facing 
them are five hundred teachers who have themselves been 
separated into vocational groups and so have become more 
than ordinarily conscious of the differing vocational objectives 
of their young charges, with the result that teachers of com¬ 
position, for instance, begin to think that there is one kind 
of English for business, known as “business English,” and an¬ 
other kind known as “newspaper English,” and another as 
“forestry English”; losing sight of the fact that there are 
only two kinds of written English in use today—good Eng¬ 
lish and bad English. 

For expediency’s sake this freshman year is the only time 
when all of the fifteen hundred will be subject to certain basic 
disciplines, and required to master a few universally needed 
techniques. This fact increases the importance of the ques¬ 
tion, “What is the desired result of any freshman course?” 

The objective of freshman composition seems to be two¬ 
fold. The first is to train young people in the use of the writ¬ 
ten word as a necessary tool, conveying clearly to others such 
ideas as they possess, and conforming to a generally accepted 
standard of good literary manners. 
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The second objective is to train the mind itself by encourag¬ 
ing self-expression, inducing it to adventure into fields of logic 
or imagination, and then disciplining it by establishing self- 
control over the very emotons which are aroused by such 
adven ture. 

Let me translate these two objectives into working terms: 
AH freshmen must be taught to express their ideas simply and 
clearly and effectively; that is, with the least verbiage and cir¬ 
cumlocution that would tend to obscure the thought they wish 
to express. Practice must be devised which will help them to 
gain such a skill. Second, they are to be encouraged to experi¬ 
ment with the written expression of their convictions and their 
dreams and fancies; for by learning to control and clarify the 
expression of these ideas and emotions they may gain better 
control over the mind itself which gives them birth, 

Before discussing the best way to obtain these desired re¬ 
sults, it is necessary to consider a problem presented by our 
ponderous machinery of education. Written composition is 
only one of several studies which, our administrators have 
agreed, form an essential background for any educational 
program. Others are an acquaintance with history, an under¬ 
standing of the elementary principles of a natural science, the 
structure of another language; and an appreciation of the 
great literatures of the past, especially our own. This is a 
large order; and because the great literatures must be read in 
English, and written composition must be practiced in Eng¬ 
lish, and because there is too little time for everything, and 
too little money for instructors, it is decreed that the same 
instructor shalL give practice in written composition who con¬ 
ducts the study of ancient and modern literatures; and he 
must do it in the same hour. Although he must perform this 
dual role, it may be true that he has been selected for his 
task merely because of his proved acquaintanceship with the 
great literatures of the past and present, even though he lacks 
ability to write. 

In other words, as we try to figure out the desired result 
of freshman composition and how best to attain it, we are em¬ 
barrassed by the discovery that its teachers are selected be- 
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cause of their proficiency in something else, and the time they 
may devote to teaching it must be shared with something else I 

The administrator argues in his own defense that there is 
so close a kinship between the two teaching tasks that it is 
reasonable to merge them. That I must emphatically deny. 

For consider again our desired result,—the attainment of 
ability to transmit ideas to another, today, unobscured by 
verbiage and circumlocutions. But literatures of the past are 
not necessarily written in present-day fashions of communica¬ 
tion; it is even likely that they are not. The artist who 
worked with words as a painter works with pigments, dealt 
with composition as a fine art, and not as though it were a 
tool for the use of every man in his everyday business. He 
played with word sounds, and devices of expression; he may 
have been euphemistic, or pompous, or have buried his thought 
under a profligacy of phrases. As a historic example of a 
long dead mode of written expression he is of vast interest 
to the student of literary history; but he is a stumbling block, 
or a will-o-the-wisp, or a false prophet to the student who is 
practicing present-day composition. Young people have had 
their ability to express their ideas with simple directness more 
often destroyed by knowing too much about past literatures 
than by knowing too little about the dead masters of dead 
styles. 

To one who is jealous for the success of Freshman Com¬ 
position there is irony in the fact that the study with which it 
must share its meager time does not seem to achieve its own 
desired results! The freshman course in Literature also has 
a twofold purpose: to acquaint students with the history and 
tradition of the world's great literatures; and to create a taste 
for better reading. Inquiries conducted among students and 
graduates of several universities bring a depressing reply from 
the majority that it succeeded in doing neither. 

At least half of composition’s desired result is the skilled 
handling of a necessary tool by all students; the ability to 
communicate clearly to others such ideas as they possess, in a 
language that others will understand. First of all, then, I 
wish that we might divorce this classroom task from the study 
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of literatures, and put it in the hands of instructors selected 
because of their understanding of the writing problem, and 
their ability to write down their own ideas simply and clearly. 

That is point one, and perhaps it is too much to ask; espe¬ 
cially at the present moment when instructors in any field may 
be asked to carry a double load for economy’s sake. 

My second suggestion is that from the first moment of prac¬ 
tice students should be encouraged to address their writing to 
a group of their fellow students. The reason is obvious. 
They seek skill in communicating ideas in this present-day 
world. They associate 'their literature instructor not only 
with literary styles but with thoughts belonging to other 
periods, and instinctively they struggle to address him in 
those outmoded fashions. Such an attempt might have value 
if they could continue it until it was mastered. But the 
moment they leave the classroom they must abandon it for 
the fashions of today, however crude, and the result is con¬ 
fusion rather than the development of a better style for work¬ 
aday use. 

I would have them address their writing to their fellow 
classmates because of the actual stimulus to effort- They 
know then that they must first of all be interesting, in order 
to hold attention. The young writer who is addressing fellow 
students is able to measure the understanding of his audience, 
and adjust his vocabulary to fit the need; this is exactly the 
task that will continue to confront him after graduation. 

To be quite specific, I should insist that every writing class 
be a “seminar;” eliminate the teacher’s desk and platform, 
and arrange chairs in an informal circle, or around a table, so 
that the reader faces his audience and addresses them. The 
conventional classroom is a manifest absurdity when used for 
such a task; for the reader sitting in a front row has his back 
to the audience, and if in a rear row he faces an audience of 
backs. He must learn to seek as his greatest reward the evi¬ 
dence of aroused interest among his fellows, and a sense that 
he has communicated to them every shade of his thought, or 
all the force of his argument. 

Since I am writing so specifically, let me anticipate an objec- 
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and addressing an audience of their fellows, should get their 
news out of a world to which they all belong. The best 
training may come from the reporting of interviews with in¬ 
teresting people, having full regard for the rights of the 
person interviewed; and a realization that the interviewer 
tion. How can large groups of freshmen be dealt with in 
this fashion? It is simple enough if the number does not go 
beyond twenty-four; and let me add that any university which 
assembles more than twenty-four students in a composition 
classroom, however it is conducted, has ceased to offer an 
education and is maintaining useless and expensive machinery. 

With twenty-four students meeting three days a week, eight 
may read each day if the writings be brief enough; and there 
is as much training to be gotten from short written exercises 
as from long ones. The very effort to have them brief and 
still effective is in itself good training. 

What shall be the subject-matter of freshman “themes” in 
order to attain the desired two-fold result? Incidentally, let 
us do away with that word “theme.” There is no such thing 
in a real world. It smacks of schoolboy tasks, and school¬ 
room unreality. My first assignments would be reportorial 
in character. One may borrow the devices of the daily press 
without any need for imitating its bad manners. The news¬ 
paper has, after all, trained more good writers than has any 
other school; and three of its specifications are well worth 
borrowing. 

First, facts shall be stated exactly, with evidences of verifi¬ 
cation. Second, the rights of the reader shall be considered, 
and his interest justifiably aroused. He has a right to know 
at once what the story is about, and to have those elements as¬ 
sembled in it which relate it to his own experience, so long 
as they are not exaggerated. Most important of all, the re¬ 
porter of facts shall not distort them by an injection of his 
own personal opinions. The ability to distinguish between 
fact and opinion is a first essential for any user of the written 
word. 

These young writers, temporarily playing at reporting, 
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must himself first be well informed, in order to ask intelligent 
questions. 

From reporting facts, I should pass to the expression of 
opinion, in "editorial” and criticism. If book reviews are 
offered, I should insist that the reviewer, in fairness to the 
author, shall first give unprejudiced facts about the book 
before offering opinion about it. 

From editorial judgments I should proceed to reflective 
considerations of the same subjects, thus producing short in¬ 
formal essays. 

After these various forms of writing have been practiced 
I should allow my students to contribute to the class program 
such brief writing as they choose, whether it be prose or 
verse, fact or fancy, attack or persuasion. Since all forms 
will have acquired equal status, there is nothing to cause the 
matter-of-fact and unimaginative youth any embarrassment 
when his factual article is contrasted with the dreams of a 
classroom poet. All have intrinsic merit in a real world of 
real writing. 

This outline of a composition program is necessarily brief, 
because this article is not prepared for textbook purposes. 
What alternate methods are being followed in freshman 
classes all over the country today? Generally, the young 
man is asked to write a theme based on the literature which is 
being read in class at the moment. Perhaps he must write a 
"critique" of Browning's “Last Duchess” or discuss the sanity 
of Hamlet, or the feminine world of Jane Eyre’s day. If his 
heart is not in such assignments the result must be an un¬ 
natural style temporarily assumed to fit the whims of an in¬ 
structor who apparently dwells in some outmoded literary 
world. 

In other freshman classrooms throughout the country 
youngsters are given models of literary style—detached frag¬ 
ments of “description” or “narration” or “argumentation"— 
and encouraged to imitate them. This is good training, per¬ 
haps, for the “born writer,” not for the rank and file. But 
the born writer needs no classroom. He will train himself. 

Defenders of these methods will retort that students have 
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been taught to write by these means and have gone out into 
the world to become effective citizens, able to use the written 
word skilfully and with advantage. But there is testimony to 
the effect that thousands have gone out into the world and 
are still going, unable to write a good letter, or to express 
even their simplest ideas in clear and concise fashion. As for 
the world’s writers, the creative artists in the field of litera¬ 
ture, God’s anointed, they have no place in the argument be¬ 
cause many of the greatest never went to college; and no one 
will ever know how much harm freshman composition may 
have done to those who went, if it affected them either one 
way or the other. 

That other desired result of freshman composition re¬ 
mains to be considered: that it shall provide an opportunity 
for self-expression, and then develop self-control by demand¬ 
ing logical arrangement of thought, or by a discipline of the 
emotions. 

This result also may best be attained by the method al¬ 
ready outlined. The frank judgment, either silent or ex¬ 
pressed, of a critical audience of his own associates for each 
young reader, provides a far more effective discipline than 
does the blue pencil of an instructor; although there is noth¬ 
ing to prevent the application of the latter also. Generally it 
is not necessary, if the judgment of fellow students is ap¬ 
praised or amplified in the instructor’s summing up. 

An inquiry into the effectiveness of composition teaching 
has been conducted during the past two years at Syracuse 
University under a grant from the Carnegie Foundation. 1 

The directors of the study began their work by an inquiry 
addressed to present-day leaders in the outside world of busi¬ 
ness and society as to whether or not they were satisfied with 


1 See "An Outline of an Inquiry Now Being Made at Syracuse University 
into the Methods, Purposes and Effectiveness of the Training of College Fresh¬ 
men in Written Composition, under the general direction of Burges Johnson, 
Litt.D., and Helene Hartley, Ph.D.” 42 pages. Published by Director of 
Public Relations, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Fifteen cents per copy, 
postpaid. 
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the craftsmanship of young college graduates today in the use 
of the written word. The voluminous replies were over¬ 
whelmingly in the negatived 

With this complaint as a basis, the directors set up three 
types of composition classroom with several hundred students 
involved, and a number of instructors. By carrying on this 
inquiry for two years it has been possible to check results 
with a second group of teachers and other hundreds of 
students. 

Carefully tabulated returns thus far available make it clear 
that the so-called experimental method, outlined above, is not 
only the most effective in dealing with all students tested, but 
is most effective in bringing the backward student up to a 
level of good writing. 

The purpose of the directors of the inquiry in thus “pub¬ 
licising" the results of their study from time to time is mani¬ 
fold. They seek to convince college administrators that it is 
of supreme importance to train all students to express them¬ 
selves simply and clearly in writing; and that this can he done, 
generally, in the freshman year. 

But it must be done by instructors trained for that work 
rather than for some other; and attention must be concen¬ 
trated upon the task, rather than diverted from it. 

They have pointed out in another of their reports that such 
classrooms face another danger, not mentioned in this article. 
Composition work may be converted by over-enthusiastic 
writing instructors into "vocational training for literature." 
That may be a task for elective courses in later years, but not 
for Freshman Composition classes. It is the business of fresh¬ 
man year to achieve one desired result for all students—sim¬ 
ple, clear expression of each writer's own ideas, in language 
his reader can understand. 

Burges Johnson, 
Syracuse University. 

x See “Good Writing: An Inquiry into the Efficacy of the Teaching of Writ¬ 
ten Composition in American Colleges and a Search for the Criteria of Good 
Writing. 1 ’ By Burges Johnson. 76 pages. Published by Director of Public 
Relations, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Fifty cents postpaid. 



The Emotional Implications of School 
Practices and Tasks 1 

W ITH all due respect for the contributions of psy¬ 
chiatrists, psychologists, clinicians and other specialists 
to the problems of emotional adjustment and develop¬ 
ment, it is difficult to see why it is left for an educator to 
recognize and emphasize the fact that school practices create 
and complicate many of the problems with which this commit¬ 
tee is concerned. To those who are not directly responsible 
for school practice this may seem like a harsh and unwar¬ 
ranted indictment of the school, but it would not surprise or 
shock thoughtful educators. It is an essential base for an 
evaluation of certain serious and current efforts at educational 
reconstruction, and it has definite bearings on the program of 
investigation and experimentation initiated by this committee. 

To validate the critical and constructive material which fol¬ 
lows it may be stated at the outset that the writer was for 
many years a classroom teacher in public schools, later a 
special investigator of school practices and more recently 
director of a university elementary school conceived as a lab¬ 
oratory in which a creative attack on the fundamental prob¬ 
lems of educational reconstruction could be realized and 
studied. This experiment is only one of the indices of a new 
type of educational leadership which is utilizing the findings of 
basic research in child development and related fields in mak¬ 
ing itself responsible for a fundamental redirection of educa¬ 
tional thought and procedures. 

Too many current practices and features of school organiza¬ 
tion are responsible for emotional disorders and strains, be¬ 
cause they are means of securing some values at the expense 
of others. Such procedures must be superseded by valid means 

l This article is an elaboration of the writer's contribution to the discussions 
of the Bar Harbor Conference of the Council’s Committee on the Relation 
of Emotions to the Educative Process. 
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of achieving related ends without such conflicts. We cannot 
countenance the employment of fear as a technique of school 
control and motivation without assuming the responsibility fo'r 
the consequent worry and other related emotional disorders. 
Nothing short of a comprehensive and basic functional realign¬ 
ment of the practices and procedures of education in terms of 
something more intelligently directional than tradition, pre¬ 
cedent or expediency is indicated. 

If this committee contents itself with a definition of the 
problem that centers on the study of emotionally maladjusted 
children and teachers, its conclusions and services will be 
significant only on the assumption that education itself cannot 
be modified to contribute more constructively to emotional 
stability and maturity. The educational conditions which in¬ 
fringe on children are in a sense climatic, in that the child finds 
them so inescapable and enveloping that he can only adjust or 
be at their mercy. But the forces which produce the emotional 
climate of schools are by no means as cosmic and uncontroll¬ 
able as are those which interact to make today’s weather or the 
variations which constitute the climate of a geographic region. 
"Within the area of educational concern there is need for an 
approach to the problem which is more analogous to air- 
conditioning and thermostatic control in the interests of the 
inhabitants and purposes to which the school is dedicated. The 
phrase “emotional climate" may have a limiting effect on our 
interpretation of the problem, but it may also serve to char¬ 
acterize the changes in psychological atmosphere which consti¬ 
tute the medium in which children live and to which their 
adjustments are referred. Those whose professional respon¬ 
sibilities involve frequent visits to homes and classrooms are 
sensitive to the conditions which constitute “emotional cli¬ 
mate." They speak of the genial atmosphere, of warmth or 
coldness; they note signs of tension in the air or the lack of 
it, of pressures that impinge, of stormy sessions when those 
pressures break, of children who are forced or over-coddled 
by hothouse conditions, of emotional smothering or exposure 
to sudden or blighting or withering sarcasm. They speak of 
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dull days, or bright, of equable or stable conditions or of 
highly variable ones in which children spend the school seasons 
of their growing years. These are some of the "elements” 
which interact to constitute what we may, for purposes of dis- 
discussion, designate tentatively as the emotional climate of 
schools. 

The climatic conditions of which we speak should favor the 
emergence of mature personalities in due course of time. 
There should be no forcing for the sake of premature bloom 
at the expense of all round development, no artificially main¬ 
tained dormancy which thwarts or postpones development. 
It is important, therefore, that every phase of education be 
paced in terms of levels of maturation and conceived to make 
its timely contribution to the processes which convert poten¬ 
tiality into development toward maturity. Only when the 
sequences and stages of learning are spaced or placed in terms 
of this criterion can education avoid emotional blockings and 
nervous disorganization that accrue from lack of readiness 
and successless effort; only thus can education take full advan¬ 
tage of intrinsic drives to conserve the integrity and functional 
meaningfulness of learning through purposeful doing. Only 
thus can it hope to reduce the inordinate emphasis on repeti¬ 
tive drill with its disintegrated clutter of unrelated, unassim¬ 
ilated piecemeal elements which are too detached from life 
to find their way into use for any purposes but recitations, 
exercises and examinations. 

Why should we rest content with attempts to adjust the 
child to such experiences? What can we infer from the lack 
of such adjustment problems in schools whose practices are 
conceived as means for releasing and channeling native drives 
and developing integrative learning experiences? What can 
we infer from our numerous experiences with cases whose 
adjustment is achieved primarily through a change from one 
school to another which has established an emotional climate 
more consistent with the ideals of preventive mental hygiene? 

It would also seem to be highly important to study and 
identify the "climatic” conditions and circumstances typically 
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associated with arrested emotional development on. the one 
hand, and with emotional disturbances and disasters on the 
other. Granted that there are other and perhaps prior causes 
of emotional instability, educators can hardly hope to be intel¬ 
ligent in dealing with problems of development without insight 
into the emotional correlates of time pressure, emulation, 
fatigue, public reproof, isolation, competition, coercion, re¬ 
pression, reward or recognition, punishment, and regimenta¬ 
tion. The cumulative emotional effects of continued reliance 
on any extrinsic force, prod, or drive must be considered in its 
long range effect on emotional maturity and stability. 

Who has not known an adult whose childish dependence on 
approval or recognition limits his adaptation to the challenges 
of maturity? Who has not seen the later evidences of early 
repression in inhibited adults and also in those who compen¬ 
sate by unrestrained licentious living? The extreme unlikeli¬ 
hood and difficulty of readjusting such personalities after they 
have come of age makes it doubly important that the school 
examine the practices and conditions which may make it at 
least partly responsible. 

Child guidance clinics and psychiatrists have dealt remed- 
ially with individual problem cases. Too often such extreme 
cases are indices of an unfavorable emotional climate in the 
classes from which they come. Attention has often been 
called to the fact that the mental hygiene of the teacher has 
much to do with the emotional climate of the classroom. An 
objective understanding of the problems of mental hygiene on 
the part of teachers is coming to be recognized as an essential 
of their professional outlook. While this trend deserves 
encouragement, it should not blind us to the fact that we should 
also overhaul commonly used school practices and procedures 
with a view to their effects on the emotional climate of the 
classroom, and consequently on the developing personalities 
of all the children involved. 

There are teachers and children who must live and work 
under conditions which undermine their security, reduce their 
self-respect, and make them cringe with fear or submit without 
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reason to a regime which has no respect for the sound human 
relations that should be the major concern of education. 

There can be no doubt of the need for substitute procedures 
iii the case of such problems as over-anxiety concerning marks, 
grades, and promotion. We have set up these modes of re¬ 
port. They are under criticism because they have diverted 
effort and attention from worth-while ends. They are at the 
bottom of dishonesty to secure marks and to pass examina¬ 
tions, of subterfuges used to get by. The demoralizing effects 
of competition on the children who are most in need of en¬ 
couragement and least able to compete fairly for marks and 
promotion are only part of this story. They have also an¬ 
other bearing. During the very years in which children should 
be exposed to the congenial climate of social interaction and 
cooperative endeavor for the common good, they are system¬ 
atically exposed to the rigors of competition, sorted into rank¬ 
ings and homogeneous groupings, and regimented into mass 
action. 

During the very years in which flexibility and adjustability 
should be conserved and practiced with reference to the num¬ 
erous situations in which it is intelligently desirable, the school 
too often proceeds to fix habits, to set patterns of behavior, 
to substitute rules for thought, and external controls for true 
responsibility. 

During the very years in which children could and should 
learn to budget time with discernment, giving due considera¬ 
tion to the worthwhileness of leisure, as well as work, the 
school schedule is a predetermined succession of periods, too 
crowded to do anything but obstruct the rational use of time. 

During the very years in which children should and could 
learn much by exploring their environments and by making 
such experiences the point of departure for constructive plan¬ 
ning, purposeful reading and doing, they are put at verbal, 
abstract tasks and pre-planned assignments which have no 
intrinsic meaning for them, and which must therefore be 
bolstered up with marks, grades, and devices to stimulate 
effort and interest artificially. 
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While the youthful urge to serve and have a part in things 
is at its height, we prevent youth from being exploited by in¬ 
dustry and at the same time we fail to provide other maturing 
expei'iences which involve responsible conduct. We prolong 
dependence and encourage irresponsibility by failing to offer 
legitimate social service outlets which would challenge and 
dignify adolescence. 

While children might be learning to be creative and expres¬ 
sive in a broad variety of media, and to be sensitive to the fine 
expression of those who have given the world the treasured 
products of all the creative arts, they are given formal lessons 
in the technique of drawing or in the reading of music, and 
practically no experience in the channeling of their own crea¬ 
tive drives. Small wonder that they seek escape from boredom 
and ennui in the commercialized perversions of art, in the 
movies and in cheap literature, or in more vicious forms of 
exploitive recreation which dissipate and degrade ! Education 
has not realized the deep significance of creative release and 
the possibilities of active art experience as defenses against 
such exploitation, and as bulwarks against emotional break¬ 
down. 

While unprecedented conditions are transforming the very 
fabric of the world into which our youth will emerge, they are 
too often kept at history lessons which begin and end in the 
chapter of a text instead of illuminating the perspective which 
reaches back from the real, present world with its problems to 
their origins in the changing past. 

While science has challenged and transformed almost every 
operation which affects our lives, and has challenged the ex¬ 
ploring mind to attack its problems in the scientific spirit, 
appropriating and adapting the findings of related fields, we 
are just beginning to realize that the emotional maturity and 
the social competency of the citizens of tomorrow are urgent 
matters of major educational concern. 

This concern must deal critically and constructively with 
those prevailing school conditions and procedures that have 
any bearing on emotional problems, and it must be done in 
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thoroughgoing fashion. While this is in process, psychi¬ 
atrists and psychologists must use the very transition itself as 
a laboratory in which the old and the new educational formula¬ 
tions are compared, and evaluated in terms of their observed 
effects; improved and coordinated in terms of a general frame¬ 
work of educational values. To achieve this reconstruction 
specialists must enlarge their backgrounds of understanding 
by interaction with each other and with thoughtful educators, 
lest the reconstruction leave out of account some significant 
factor which one or the other must contribute because of the 
uniqueness of his point of view and field of specialization. 
This gives a conference or committee constituted as this one 
is, its primary validity as a means of approach to the formu¬ 
lation and solution of the problem. 

Some of the areas in which reconstruction is urgent have 
already been indicated. These must be more fully explored 
if the committee is to achieve its purpose. 

Some of the creative solutions of the problem have been 
suggested and applied in a small number of laboratory schools. 
These must be evaluated and given wider scope while other 
creative solutions contribute the essentials of a planned educa¬ 
tional economy which does not defeat itself as a result of 
inner conflicts or reveal its shortcomings in the emotional dis¬ 
orders of its clientele. 

Until we arrive at a consummation of this sort, education 
will produce the emotional problems and maladjustments 
which arise from its own ineptitude. 

Having borrowed from militarism with its autocratic 
methods of mass control, education will have problems which 
arise from mass handling, repression and autocratic domina¬ 
tion. The emotional implications are obvious. 

Having borrowed from factory production, schools will con¬ 
tinue to emphasize the product instead of developing the pro¬ 
ducer. The improvements in process will be mere efficiency 
measures which make for greater uniformity in the product at 
the expense of the individuality and initiative on which social 
progress must depend. Great emphasis will also continue to 
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be put on training for specific tasks at the expense of flexible 
habits and all round development. Here again the emotional 
implications need not be made more explicit. 

Having taken its cue from big business with its socially dis¬ 
integrative, exploitive motive, education will give more power 
to the captains of educational industry. It will undermine the 
security and integrity of the classroom teacher by restricting 
her initiative, and making her a mere agent of the powers that 
be, required to follow a fixed curriculum, to cover the ground 
and measure up to the standards of the system at all costs, 
even at the cost of emotional strain to herself and her pupils. 

Inspired by the example of modern merchandising and 
marketing, education will continue to grade, mark, sort, and 
label its product for purposes of ready handling, segregating 
the inferior and the superior into homogeneous groups, un¬ 
mindful of the dire and lasting effects of these procedures on 
emotional adjustment and personality development. 

Recognizing the most obvious analogy, education will be¬ 
come as preoccupied with remedial cases as medicine was be¬ 
fore it awoke to the challenge of preventive measures and the 
social significance of more constructive approach to the basic 
problems of personal and public health, their implications for 
infant nurture, and child development. Until then public edu¬ 
cation will continue to overlook the very years which because 
of their priority, low immunity and high plasticity are fraught 
with the greatest hazards to emotional stability. To leave 
these crucial years to the chances of parental adequacy and the 
inequalities of economic status is doubtful economy, bad social 
engineering, and exalts social responsibility for literacy above 
social concern for physical and mental health. 

Education seems to have become mired in practices which 
are irrelevant to its true purpose. It has acquired a composite 
burden of further complications from its uncritical acceptance 
of a psychology rooted in the physical sciences on the one hand, 
and confirmed by unwarranted generalizations from labora¬ 
tory studies of annual learning on the other, whereas, educa¬ 
tion is in dire need of a substructure which recognizes its social 
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purpose and takes the recent advance of experimental biology 
into account, substantiating them with the pertinent findings of 
psychology and interpreting them with due reference to their 
sociological bearings. Such an alignment would have much to 
do with the solution of emotional problems which now confuse 
and elude us. It would protect education from the results of 
superficial thinking and irrational practices which now produce 
its bad emotional by-products. 

Current attitudes toward the class and school size may serve 
to illustrate the processes by which we have arrived at some of 
the prevalent educational practices that have a bearing on emo¬ 
tional problems. Has the policy of building bigger schools 
ever been studied with reference to the effect the herding of 
overwhelming numbers in school yards and school buildings 
has on the development of the mob spirit, on the submergence 
of individuality and initiative, on the emergence of mass 
methods and mass controls, on the abandonment of democratic 
principles and the reduction of rapport and understanding 
between teacher and principal, teacher and parent, teacher and 
teacher, and teacher and child? Has anyone taken account 
of the emotional wear and tear that ensues when young chil¬ 
dren from good homes feel themselves to be mere constituents 
of an overwhelming crowd, or when numbers pervert or 
thwart their natural play impulses? Has anyone considered 
the effect of herding on the morale in school toilets and the 
emotional problems which may be traced to such causes? Have 
we recognized the social deprivations and disadvantages that 
come from conditions which make it necessary to mechanize 
dismissals and regulate movements by bells and other cues 
which are not characteristic of life outside the school? Have 
we related the size of schools to the tendency to police con¬ 
duct instead of developing sounder modes of social control? 
Has anyone tried to discover the optimal size of a school with 
reference to its relation to a neighborhood? No, once a pre¬ 
cedent is set we simply perseverate, building bigger schools, 
more and more of them, contenting ourselves with the intro¬ 
duction of ameliorative measures. We are also prone to build- 
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ing the biggest schools in the most crowded and socially under¬ 
privileged districts. We resort to restrictive rules and puni¬ 
tive measures, and recourse to child guidance clinics, courts 
and other social agencies for the extreme cases, and pin our 
faith on a formal program of character education to save the 
rank and file from the detrimental effects of a conditioning 
environment. We do not seek to compensate for social dis¬ 
advantages and crowded tenement conditions by a more con¬ 
structive preventive policy of educational housing and humane 
group living. 

With reference to class size we are not much more intelli¬ 
gent. We still hope that someone may some day discover 
the ideal class size for all ages, conditions, and purposes, so 
that we may at least express our deviations from it numer¬ 
ically when economic considerations seem to compel us to use 
and expand maximal seating capacity as a criterion. Has any¬ 
one sought to relate class size to levels of maturity and emo¬ 
tional stability? Has anyone tried to discover the points at 
which teachers begin to change their methods of control and 
relate themselves to their classes as masses because the num¬ 
bers defeat their efforts to maintain social relations and rap¬ 
port with individuals in the natural uninstitutionalized way 
consistent with our standards and ideals for out of school rela¬ 
tionships? Has there been any attempt to experiment with 
the subtler educational and emotional effects of department¬ 
alization on various levels ? Has there been any attempt to 
study this subject before committing whole systems to an ad¬ 
ministrative scheme which gives individual teachers a daily 
pupil load ranging from one to several hundreds of children, 
whose educational and emotional guidance is not only dis¬ 
integrated but subordinated to compartmented subject matter 
considerations? 

All of these questions have a definite bearing on our prob¬ 
lem. This indicates the ramifying nature of the causes of 
emotional difficulties in our schools, and indicates the extent 
to which a new approach to school practices is involved in 
their solution. 
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We must also challenge the prevailing tendency to adopt 
and continue practices because they contribute to some fixed 
standard or objective without considering concomitant emo¬ 
tional and psychological effects. A few concrete illustrations 
will suffice to sensitize us to this shortcoming. We cannot 
afford to continue a premature emphasis on achievement in 
beginning reading at the expense of abiding positive attitudes 
toward reading, or at the cost of numerous so-called failures 
and emotional disturbances which often have an injurious and 
lasting effect on the total personality. There is further need 
for readjusting a reading program which involves visual 
strain, because it is not paced with reference to the maturation 
of neural mechanisms for close work involving the fusion of 
optical images. There are many who consider only brightness 
and interest in adjusting this matter. 

We cannot afford to assume the responsibilities for emo¬ 
tional disorders, warped personalities and physical strain that 
are incident to the narrowly restrictive traditional school pro¬ 
gram of the growth level when spontaneity of language use is 
essential to the development of social attitudes; vigorous large 
muscle activities are the prerequisites of later emphasis on finer 
coordinations; and vivid first-hand experiences furnish the 
material for dramatic play, constructive group effort, and de¬ 
sirable growth of social attitudes, understanding and insight. 
Here again practices have too often been determined with sole 
reference to achievement of skill objectives in reading. 

We cannot continue to depend on dessicated, atomistic learn¬ 
ing exercises in any school “subject’’ without assuming the 
responsibility for the child’s failure to see relationships, for 
the paucity of sound thinking, for dependence on didactic di¬ 
rection, and formal instruction, and for the other emotional 
and intellectual concomitants of a regime in which passive, 
purposeless aquiescence in directed assignments takes prece¬ 
dence over purposive attack on meaningful tasks. 

We cannot afford to speak of the new leisure and the reduc¬ 
tion of working hours for adults and continue to confine chil¬ 
dren in cramped rows of seats and cramped schoolrooms for 
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long days, at the end of which we send them home with re- 
quired homework, or detain them still longer for disciplinary 
purposes. How can we reconcile these practices with our 
enlightened attitude toward juvenile delinquency and child 
labor, and our advancing knowledge of the importance of 
happy hours of sunlit play and the maintenance of a regular, 
early bed time as essential health measures during the grow¬ 
ing years? Can school people conscientiously acquiesce when 
the inevitable forces of conservatism, among which inertia is 
not the least, foster uncritical adherence to the status quo or 
regression to practices which derive their sole sanction from 
precedent and tradition? Can educators disavow respon¬ 
sibility for the emotional problems which arise from the fact 
that so many of the school’s practices have not been form¬ 
ulated or revised with adequate consideration for the scope of 
their total effects? Can we continue to defend and accept 
the educational practices which rest on narrow expediency, un¬ 
examined premises, time worn precedents, and half-truths 
which critical informed intelligence has long outgrown? Will 
we conceive sounder, more inclusive solutions and hypothetical 
procedures which must challenge educational experimentation, 
or will we continue to content ourselves with short range 
remedial measures, minor modifications and adjustments which 
reveal the cramping effects of our own education and our con¬ 
sequent failure to find new alternatives? The situation must 
challenge group thinking and individual creative effort of the 
highest order. It requires leadership which develops the cour¬ 
age and insight of the teacher and challenges her to pioneer 
in the intelligent attempt to redirect her practices and sensitize 
herself to their full implications for child development. 

It requires patience which recognizes the difference between 
misguided effort and the inevitable crudities of pioneer at¬ 
tempts to take a new direction. 

We must become more critical with impulsive, ill-considered 
reforms and mere expediencies. We must become more in¬ 
telligently aware of the related values whose integration into 
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a consistent program gives education a directive purpose and 
social significance. 

This program will become increasingly sound as it is based 
and rooted in the sciences which have to do with the nature of 
man as a growing organism, and of his adjustment to expe¬ 
rience in a social and physical environment. 

What do the new premises of biology, psychology and soci¬ 
ology offer as a basis for an educational program? Biology 
tells us that the optimal adjustment of a growing organism 
is achieved through the maintenance of a dynamic equilibrium, 
in which all the ever-changing inner and environmental forces 
are continuously reconciled and balanced in terms of an integ¬ 
rative, evolving pattern. 

This is indeed a new conception of growth and adjustment 
and its bearings on our problem are new. 

The science of an education that is passing has little to offer 
here. It has too often fortified the position of traditions and 
practices which are suspect in the light of advancing standards 
of child development and social well-being. 

We must build anew and on a new foundation of basic re¬ 
search which recognizes the joint bearing of biological and 
psychological advance. If the child is indeed a dynamic, pur¬ 
posing organism, and if purposive behavior is the integrative 
and essential concomitant of maturation and optimal develop¬ 
ment; if the atomistic, mechanistic concept of learning with its 
overemphasis on external stimuli and their restricted localized 
effects is giving way to a more organismic concept, in which 
the creative nature of learning becomes increasingly signific¬ 
ant ; if the emergence of new differentiations from a less differ¬ 
entiated total pattern in terms of what Coghill calls a growth 
potential constitutes the basis for an understanding of the 
developing nervous system; if the emotional aspects of mental 
and overt activity are dynamic and essential concomitants of 
growth and flexible adjustment; if indeed these formulations 
from the advancing frontiers of scientific investigation have a 
bearing on emotional problems, are we not challenged to ex¬ 
plore their possibilities as criteria for the appraisal and crea- 
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tive reconstruction of pertinent educational practices? The 
study of social phenomena indicates the increasing need for 
flexible habits and social attitudes as essentials of survival and 
breakdown in the inevitable processes of social change, and as 
safeguards against regression, emotional maladjustment and 
breakdown. 

Here we have, then, a combination of fundamental postu¬ 
lates upon which to conceive and validate educational proce¬ 
dures and integrate them into a consistent program; a pro¬ 
gram which does not content itself with inflexibility by denying 
the implications of social change; whose practices do not com¬ 
plicate emotional adjustment by nullifying each other; whose 
exponents do not evade the professional challenge of respon¬ 
sibility for guiding growth and stabilizing personality. 

Laura Zirbes, 

Ohio State University. 



German Universities in the Autumn 
of 1934 

T HE ideals and the methods of work of German uni¬ 
versities have been matters of interest and influence in 
this country since the beginning of our graduate work. 
The differences in the organization of secondary education in 
the United States and Germany have resulted in material 
modifications in our work at the graduate level. The asso¬ 
ciation of the college and its undergraduate work with the 
graduate school in the universities of this country has resulted 
in certain modifications of graduate instruction; but, in spite 
of these differences, it may be said that the universities of 
Germany have exerted a material influence on the develop¬ 
ment and organization of graduate instruction in the United 
States. In recent years, this country may not have followed 
the German ideals as closely as was true a generation ago, but 
that interest was still maintained is shown by the reception 
given Dr. Flexner’s volume, Universities American, English, 
German. 

This interest in German universities, on the part of the 
writer, and particularly interest in the changes that were tak¬ 
ing place under the National Socialist government, was the 
occasion for visiting them during the Autumn of 1934. Six 
weeks were spent in studying conditions in nine or ten uni¬ 
versities. The time spent at each institution ranged from a 
day to a week. Through the cooperation of the representa¬ 
tives of the Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst, ar¬ 
rangements had been made at each university that was visited 
for such assistance as was necessary for the writer to become 
familiar with the phases that were of interest with the mini¬ 
mum loss of time. Deputy Minister of Education Dr. Lop- 
pelmann kindly furnished a letter giving access to any schools 
that I wished to see. As has been stated, the primary pur¬ 
pose of the visit was to become acquainted with the changes 
in the universities that are taking place under the third Reich. 
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At the time of the visit the National Socialists were only in 
the second year of their administration of German affairs; 
and, as might be expected, they were still not entirely clear as 
to the details of educational policies to be followed in the 
future. As to some of the main outlines of policy, they had 
made at least tentative decisions. 

Following the World War, in Germany as in the United 
States, there was a marked increase in attendance in secondary 
schools and at the higher levels. The democratization that 
took place at the secondary-school level in Germany resulted 
in the addition of new types of secondary schools in which 
less attention was devoted to the classics and more was given 
to German culture. The Oberrealschule and the Deutsche 
Oberschule belong in this classification. As a further step in 
the democratization of secondary education, the Aufbauschule 
was established. This institution made it possible for the dis¬ 
tinctly superior student, who after completion of the founda¬ 
tion school (Grundschule) had continued in the upper grades 
of the Volksschule instead of entering a gymnasium, to trans¬ 
fer to a program of secondary education and secure the ma¬ 
turity certificate which marks the termination of secondary 
education in Germany. The maturity certificate was formerly 
the only credential that was necessary for admission to uni¬ 
versity study. These changes were accompanied by marked 
expansions in enrolment both at the secondary-school and the 
university level. 

When the National Socialists came into power, they found 
that there were many thousands of university graduates with¬ 
out employment. From a social viewpoint, they regarded this 
not only as an unfortunate situation but as a source of danger. 
As a result, steps have been taken to limit enrolments in the 
universities. The Federal Minister of the Interior placed the 
maximum number of secondary-school graduates who would 
be admitted to German universities at fifteen thousand for the 
year 1934-193S, in contrast with twenty-five thousand to 
thirty-one thousand which were the numbers of new matricu¬ 
lants in the period from 1926 to 1932. 
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This action naturally raised the problem of selection from 
those who receive the maturity certificate, which formerly con¬ 
stituted the basis for admission to a university but which is no 
longer sufficient. Two steps that have been taken automati¬ 
cally limit the numbers of two classes of students admitted— 
women and non-Aryans. The proportion of women admitted 
may not exceed 10 per cent of the matriculants. The propor¬ 
tion of non-Aryans is not to exceed the percentage of non- 
Aryans in the total German population. 

Beyond these restrictions are provisions by which new ma¬ 
triculants are allocated to the several states of the Reich on a 
basis determined by the National Minister of Education, but 
the total number must not exceed fifteen thousand. It then 
becomes the responsibility of the state authorities to make a 
selection of the most promising students not to exceed its allot¬ 
ment and to observe the restrictions affecting women and non- 
Aryans. The methods followed in Prussia may serve as an 
indication of the procedure. This state is divided into thir¬ 
teen provinces; in each province the highest civil as well as 
educational governmental authority is a governor. Accom¬ 
panied by the consent of his parents, each applicant for admis¬ 
sion to a university submits his request to the director of the 
secondary school in which he expects to take his secondary- 
school examination. The director of the gymnasium is re¬ 
quired to make an estimate of the fitness of each applicant for 
university work and to transmit this to the governor of the 
province in which the secondary school is located. The gov¬ 
ernor in turn asks the judgment of the district leader of the 
National Socialists regarding the political qualifications of the 
applicant. If a governor and a district leader cannot agree 
regarding the political qualifications of an applicant, the ques¬ 
tion goes to the Minister of Education for decision. Clearly, 
this procedure introduces the element of political affiliation 
into the selection of the new matriculants. As further evi¬ 
dence on this point is the following statement which was taken 
from a decree under date of November 2, 1934, of the Fed¬ 
eral Minister of Science, Education, and National Culture: 
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“The Reichs-Studentenwerk (National Student Welfare 
Organization) is legally a public corporation with its seat in 
Berlin. It has the purpose of enabling every gifted German, 
irrespective of social or economic status, to attend institutions 
of higher learning. Its aim is to select the best in accord with 
national socialistic principles.” 

In interpreting the selection of students for admission to 
German universities, it should be borne in mind that the Na¬ 
tional Socialists are fully convinced that in the past emphasis 
has been placed too exclusively on the intellectual qualifications 
of candidates to the neglect of the physical and political char¬ 
acteristics. Those in control hold the view that a more 
rounded development should be the goal of the program of 
secondary and higher education in Germany. This view not 
only enters into the selection of candidates for university study 
but it is also reflected in activities conducted at German uni¬ 
versities. Students are required to take two semesters of phys¬ 
ical education; and, largely through the National Socialistic 
Student Club, provision is made for the political education of 
the student body in accord with the principles of the National 
Socialism. The writer formed the opinion as a result of his 
few weeks of observation that political considerations are a 
considerable factor not only in the selection of new matricu¬ 
lants but also in the granting of financial aid to students after 
they are admitted. Apparently these considerations do not 
control to as great a degree now as they did a year ago. 
Furthermore, the National Socialists with whom the writer 
talked were firmly of the opinion that the changes that have 
been made will not tend to decrease the influence of the Ger¬ 
man university in the field of scholarship. This writer believes 
that that remains to be seen. 

New matriculants in German universities must not only pos¬ 
sess the maturity certificate and be politically acceptable but 
they must have spent at least six months in a labor camp. 
This institution, which in some respects resembles the Civilian 
Conservation Camps of this country, is one of the means that 
the National Socialists are using to break down class distinc- 
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tions as well as to reduce unemployment. The prospective 
university student, in one of these camps, finds that his daily 
work and recreation bring him into intimate relations with 
other young men from all walks of life. The intimacy of the 
camp life is designed to give the future university student a 
better understanding of and sympathy with the life of the 
average citizen. This work in social education is continued 
during the student’s first year in university through life in a 
house of comradeship or in a fraternity (corporation). In 
either case specific attention is given to the development of his 
social and political interests and sympathies. As a means of 
further preparing the student for the duties of citizenship, he 
is required to be a member of the German Student Union and 
of a professional guild (Fachschaft). Among the activities 
of these guilds are the cultivation of relationships between 
students and those in professional life, the organization of in¬ 
struction for adult workers, and the opportunity for a much 
larger measure of student participation in the determination 
of university policy and action than is to be found in the 
United States. 

The present day leaders of political Germany desire that 
the universities shall be brought much closer to the daily lif c 
and needs of the people than has been true in the past. This 
might be inferred from what has already been stated regard¬ 
ing the selection of the new matriculants and from the organi¬ 
zation of student life. This view manifests itself in the state¬ 
ment that was frequently heard to the effect that a new typo 
of university professor was needed. He must be an individual 
who is not interested alone in his field of scholarship and re¬ 
search for its own sake, but he must, like the student, be an 
"all-round” individual. He must have an active interest in 
the political life of Germany and of “Yolk.” The extreme 
emphasis that is placed on nationalism in Germany at the 
present time is almost certain to mean the diversion of a great 
deal of the energy and ability of German faculty members 
from what have been their research interests to the more im¬ 
mediate needs of Germany. 
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Changes of great potential significance have been made in 
the administrative procedures. The rector (president) of a 
German university, instead of being chosen by the Senate and 
approved by the Minister of Education as was formerly the 
procedure, is now appointed by the latter. The discussions of 
the moment seem to indicate that, instead of being chosen for 
a term of a year or two, the Minister of Education will ap¬ 
point the rector for a relatively long period. In the appoint¬ 
ment of new professors, the relation of the faculty is advisory, 
and the final responsibility rests with the rector and the Min¬ 
ister of Education. The extent to which the rector takes the 
faculty into his counsel is an individual matter. In general, it 
may be said that the Senate’s relation to the academic control 
and management of the university is now limited to an ad¬ 
visory one. In this respect student body and faculty are on 
the same basis, as students have an advisory relation to the 
rector in the making of new appointments and in the determi¬ 
nation of policies so far as they are matters of local decision. 

The writer was informed on good authority that the stu¬ 
dents have been able to force the resignations of professors 
when they felt that these faculty members were not loyal Na¬ 
tional Socialists or in some instances when they did not ap¬ 
prove of the quality of their instruction. There does not ap¬ 
pear to be as much evidence of activities in recent months as 
was true in the earlier days of the National Socialists. One 
should not infer that this apparent change is entirely due to 
less aggressiveness on the part of students. Some of the most 
outspoken faculty members were undoubtedly forced to resign 
in the early days and others may have accepted the dictum 
that "discretion is the better part of valor.” 

It is very difficult to form any adequate estimate of the ex¬ 
tent to which faculty members in the German universities have 
been obliged to subordinate their views to what at the moment 
is the only political party in the country. It is true that re¬ 
gardless of "race” some of the ablest professors have been 
forced to resign because they would not fully subscribe to the 
principles of National Socialism. In some instances individuals 
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in this group have been taken back; and, at the moment, the 
political leaders seem to be more judicial in their attitude than 
was true in the early months of the National Socialists’ regime. 
The writer, however, does not believe that anything that ap¬ 
proaches academic freedom can be said to obtain in German 
universities. Furthermore, the present administrative organi¬ 
zation of the universities makes it relatively easy for political 
leaders to control the personnel and policies of these institu¬ 
tions, if they wish to do so. Believing as the writer does in 
the necessity of freedom of thought if intellectual progress is 
to be assured, he is very much afraid that the present political 
regime of Germany may unwittingly give progress in scholar¬ 
ship and research throughout the civilized world a serious set 
back by exploiting the universities for party ends. 

George A. Works, 

University of Chicago. 



The Universities as Trade Rivals 


A MERICAN universities and colleges are unquestionably 
out for students. Big and little, they are working for 
acceptable undergraduates who can pay or whose qual¬ 
ities of scholarship and personality seem likely to attract 
others who can pay the tuition, fees, and other charges. 

In town after town, alumni chapters are being formed or 
revived, are holding promotional dinners, are breaking into 
the newspapers, and are helping to secure students. Travel¬ 
ing deans are on the road drumming up academic trade for 
next year. Faculty leaders are being drafted to speak free 
of charge before neighboring and distant audiences. Sand¬ 
wiched in, between speakers and admissions offices, an occa¬ 
sional college president himself is encountered vigorously 
visiting high schools, hundreds of miles away from his own 
campus. Everybody is using scholarships, (1) to attract 
honor students, who will build alma mater a bigger and better 
drawing reputation, (2) to attract “leaders” and athletes who 
are always A-l hometown publicity, and (3) to assist a few 
of the poor but able candidates who occasionally have to drop 
out of the race, thereby lending further truth to the charges 
against the “rich man’s colleges.” 

One dignified college is apparently using a simple bonus 
system, allowing to old students a tuition credit of one dollar 
for each new application they bring in and a credit of ten 
dollars if the applicant enters. Another ingeniously avoids 
the coarser appearances, but expects holders of scholarships 
to bring in prospects whenever possible and to turn in the 
names of all who should be placed on the mailing and visiting 
lists. A third mails out attractive bulletins for high-school 
bulletin boards announcing the successes of the high-school 
alumni now on the university campus. And still others send 
out their glee clubs on the annual Christmas promotional 
itineraries, carrying smiles and snappy songs to cheer the 
hearts of old graduates and friendly patrons—with chartered 
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Pullman cars and scheduled stopovers. Detailed devices and 
follow-up plans are probably numerous enough to provide 
material for a thousand-page dissertation on “Resourceful 
Suggestions for the Student Recruiter.’’ 

The trouble is that the colleges need money at a time when 
moneys of all kinds are scarce. Not unusual, therefore, is a 
disorganized force of 20 or 30 “promoters” employed to 
gather the news and disseminate it, to write letters, to travel, 
make speeches, organize alumni, and interview prospects. 

An acquaintance now engaged in this type of recruiting work 
is supplied with a nice travel allowance that stretches from 
coast to coast. Indicative of the increasingly severe competi¬ 
tion for students is his experience in a large high school several 
hundred miles away from his own campus from which he is 
sent out to “admit" students. Although his visit was as early 
as November 1, he was the twenty-second college representa¬ 
tive who had arrived that fall, the principal told him. Each 
representative was recruiting a college class for the next Sep¬ 
tember from high-school seniors who would not graduate until 
the next June. “You just haven't a chance at the best stu¬ 
dents,” says this officer, “unless you have a scholarship to offer 
them. Whether they need the money or not they expect it, 
because so many institutions are after them.” 

Equally shrewd and obvious promotional use is also being 
made of intercollegiate athletics. Football, recently said to 
be on the wane, which big-ten presidents have threatened to 
demote, is now reported to have staged a revival. If pros¬ 
perity returns, the stadia will have to be enlarged, people are 
saying. And why? 

“Well,” replies a physician whom the writer sometimes 
meets, “why not? It is all a big racket, of course, but nearly 
everything else is. It’s just honest business; and if you can 
pay your bills that way, you don't have to beg for money.” 

"Here is the truth about football,” another of my acquaint¬ 
ances tells me. “We alumni want a winning team for the 
simple reason that we don’t like to be embarrassed publicly by 
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a bad one. We go out to a party, and the first fellow we see 
says, ‘What a bum eleven 1 Must be a rotten school.’ ” 

And so it begins to look as if the universities really are in 
the show business, after all, 

II 

As many persons believe, these conditions are not safe ones 
for non-profit, educational institutions to wink at—invested as 
they are with an important public trust. Given time enough, 
such activities will raise serious quesion about the educational 
integrity of even the greater universities. 

In this connection certain facts should be clearly understood. 
In the first place, these are nationally known institutions about 
which we are speaking. They are not jerk-water colleges and 
not educational pirates, but several of the more conservative 
American colleges and universities. Anybody with university 
experience will recognize that these energetic practices are not 
new, do not constitute any suddenly revealed chicanery of col¬ 
lege administrations, and have only been increased and empha¬ 
sized by the depression. It is merely that the universities and 
colleges are fighting a little harder for revenues. Caught 
along with other institutions in the nexus of the depression, 
their faculties have already been forced to let many of the 
“younger men’’ go, two hundred here, a hundred there, twenty- 
five somewhere else. They had to do it because income from 
endowment has fallen off and revenue from tuitions has shrunk 
with falling registration and decreasing ability to pay fees. 

In most places all faculty salaries have been substantially 
reduced. Whether voted as a voluntary return or bluntly 
levied as a pro rata cut, the necessity behind the action has 
usually been unmistakable. There simply was not income 
enough to support former levels. 

Already some old-time reactionaries are suggesting the re¬ 
turn of higher education to the proprietary basis of: collect all 
you can from students and distribute the proceeds to the 
faculty. One well-known university was reported in the public 
press to have adopted the proprietary plan a year ago, appa- 
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rently allowing each teacher a portion of the tuition paid by 
the members of his classes. The issue is a very serious one in 
view of what may happen to destroy institutional morale and 
efficiency in the many cases where the size of class enrollments 
does not bear any important relation to the value of the con¬ 
tribution which a gifted scholar may make to the educational 
life of his college. 

In view of the seriousness of their whole financial situation, 
consequently, there is no reason for anyone to engage in writ¬ 
ing diatribes against the colleges because of their active pro¬ 
motional efforts, however much he may deplore them. Brutal¬ 
izing to some extent they inevitably will prove; painful in the 
extreme they are sure to be to men of good taste and high 
ideals. For the flower of American universities to use even 
the relatively more harmless and superficial methods of the 
chiseler or of the shrewd dealer is certainly going to be a 
difficult shock for the public to absorb. 

Yet the present development of aggressive methods in pro¬ 
motion should not be surprising. Why should the institutions 
which have developed modern thought, as a conscious reaction 
away from philosophical idealism, not apply it themselves in 
their hour of peril? What have the universities meant by 
building up and teaching theories of pragmatic, realistic, and 
relative ethics, methods and technics, if they intended never to 
employ them to further their own purposes? To most civil¬ 
ized men, moreover, knowledge in the arts and sciences, in 
medicine, surgery, dentistry, engineering, and the other special¬ 
ized pursuits, seems well worth preserving even at the cost of 
realistic struggle and calculating drives for support. 

And it is also probable that distasteful promotional devices 
are not to be considered dangerous on the mere ground that 
they are distasteful. The potential dangers are deeper and 
include at least three possibilities: first, failure skilfully to 
design all promotional methods or devices, that are to be used, 
directly in relation to the long-run educational ends and results 
desired; second, outright neglect to make any clear and com¬ 
prehensive statement of a body of specific educational aims; 
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and third, adoption and pursuit of a body of selfish, shallow, 
or otherwise inadequate and even pernicious objectives. In 
any of these ways, but especially in the first and second, edu¬ 
cational administration is apparently failing to do what it 
should. As a consequence, it may not enable the realistic mind 
of the time to invent suitable promotional devices by which to 
drive straight towards really important educational goals. 

Ill 

Since the colleges and universities are active rivals for stu¬ 
dents, then, and since their promotional methods are becom¬ 
ing more direct and businesslike, it is quite in order to raise 
the question: Flow did they happen to get themselves into such 
a position and what are some of its possible implications? 

The answer is not a very difficult one to outline. For several 
decades university and collegiate institutions have been gov¬ 
erned by boards of trustees composed largely of business men, 
financiers, and their legal associates. Their presidents and 
promotional officers are often members of this same group in 
spirit and outlook if not in actual training and background. 
As a result, higher education has fashioned at least a part of 
its promotional theory and practices under the direct influence 
of contemporary business enterprise. This outcome should 
not be surprising to anyone because university trustees are 
after all the same men who run the oil, banking, manufactur¬ 
ing, newspaper and other businesses of the country. As trus¬ 
tees in non-profit educational enterprises, their financial actions 
are undoubtedly more philanthropic than they are in ordinary 
trade. Yet, aside from philanthropic motives of this kind, it 
would not be reasonable to suppose that they could in general 
exercise greater managerial foresight and wisdom in solving 
the problems of the universities than they do in solving those 
of their own business. 

Hence—and it is not said to discredit trustees who are gen¬ 
erally sincere, self-sacrificing persons—the institutions of 
higher learning are suffering from many of the same ills that 
have beset business in general, namely (1) mal-utilization of 
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funds and excess capacity, (2) absence of clear purposes be¬ 
yond the vague desire for growth and financial prosperity, (3) 
neglect of the possible long-run effects of loose promotional 
activities both upon national character and upon the reputa¬ 
tions of the very institutions doing the promotion. 

(1) Mal-utilization of Funds and Excess Capacity .—The 
capital of a university includes campus, buildings, libraries, all 
kinds of equipment, its good will, and especially the members 
of its faculty whose services constitute its chief stock of 
marketable values. The ratios which most of these items bear 
to each other and to the whole enterprise, however, are almost 
never carefully planned in advance by competent persons. 

One by one, hit or miss, various funds or properties have 
come into the possession of almost any given institution as 
bequests and legacies over the time, amount, and purpose of 
which the institution has had too little if any control. But 
once they are entered on its books, even though represented 
by little needed buildings that yield no return, the average 
university seems to feel that it must in some way or other 
obtain enough annual income to maintain them. 

It is safe to assume that nearly all colleges and universities 
have recently experienced some decrease in current dollar in¬ 
come. To meet this problem of reduced income the first 
natural reaction of administrators probably is to reduce ex¬ 
penditures. But only a comparatively small proportion of the 
faculty can be cut off without reducing the quality of teaching 
or research activities; and faculties generally oppose the re¬ 
duction of personal dollar income, anyway. Meanwhile, build¬ 
ings have to be maintained, that is, cleaned, heated, lighted, 
and repaired. On many a campus, moreover, where building 
needs now seem to have been oversupplied, it is the mainte¬ 
nance cost of one or more comparatively unnecessary buildings 
that really causes a large part of the trouble in balancing the 
budget. At the same time, there is no possibility of a college 
president’s doing anything to increase stock dividends or inter¬ 
est on bonds, but there is a strong possibility of his increasing 
tuition receipts by beating the bushes for more students. And 
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so the situation itself is forcing the institutions to take the 
only comfortable "way out and become rivals in dead earnest 
for students. 

About this whole financial situation, loose critics are often 
tempted to charge off-hand that the colleges and universities 
are overcapitalized either in the accounting sense that they 
have set higher values on their possessions than current in¬ 
come can support, or in the economic sense that they possess 
more capital goods than are needed to do their educational 
job. Strictly speaking, however, the difficulty is commonly not 
one of overcapitalization, but rather of mal-utilization of 
funds, often of disproportionately large investments in fixed 
capital causing at least temporary excess capacity in plant and 
equipment. In other words, while it may be possible to shrink 
the current inventory of faculty services, this is not so true of 
fixed assets because a building is a building even when it is not 
needed. Few men have the heart to blow it to pieces or to 
refuse it in the first place. And as a result the institution loses 
not only the cost of its upkeep, but also possible return on 
the original investment which might have been used to build 
up an emergency reserve in government bonds or cash funds. 
If this had been done, however, by everybody and on a 
national scale, rivalry for students would not now be so ardent. 
Yet for any one institution to have held off by itself might 
very well have been for it a course of suicidal virtue. 

Only a few years ago a cant phrase of college administra¬ 
tion was that a college without a deficit was not worthy of the 
name. Perhaps it would not be so questionable an idea today 
if one could be sure that all these deficits had been incurred 
for really educational purposes likely in some way to prove 
socially beneficial. But often they appear to have been only 
the sinister reflection of the high cost of operating an increas¬ 
ing group of static family memorials. 

Many a small general donor who once had noble visions of 
helping ambitious poor boys through college now sleeps 
silently. His stocks and bonds strike bottom and the dimin¬ 
ished returns are needed to heat, light, sweep, scrub, and 
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repair unnecessary buildings full of corridors and well-heated 
rooms that are empty a large part of the year. It has all been 
said so often that it is very trite, but nobody seems to do much 
about it. 

A situation of this kind is not healthy. The colleges have 
become proprietors of public parks and keepers of memorials 
—laudable but not educational occupations. Because of the 
high expenditures for maintaining these superfluous functions, 
they are now pinched for enough financial resources to main¬ 
tain a sound current inventory of professional service, of 
libraries, laboratory supplies and equipment, and to provide 
cash scholarships for the impecunious. To put it bluntly, the 
investment in buildings is too great; part of it, as already 
stated, should have gone into very conservative securities to 
yield reserves and working funds for lean years. 

Right here is one of the main reasons for feverish promo¬ 
tional activity and the drive for students. Since new endow¬ 
ments are not pouring in to save the day, tuition-paying stu¬ 
dents present and future are being stalked. And unless some 
corrective action is taken—and this is the discouraging part 
of it—the colleges will fall into this situation in every future 
depression. Shameless promotional schemes and cumulative 
makeshifts will become ruinous. 

Mal-expenditure, to be sure, is a relative condition which is 
hard to define, albeit one which certainly operates (1) when 
resources of any kind are held in excess of needs for research 
and teaching after allowing for reasonable growth, and (2) 
when the costs of upkeep for physical plant are so great that 
they force the college to lower the efficiency of faculty per¬ 
sonnel through regrettable retrenchments in numbers and 
equipment, or (3) when these costs interefer with the lower¬ 
ing of tuitions or the supply of scholarship aid for the needy 
but gifted student. Society is not being effectively served and 
investment ratios are indefensible whenever these conditions 
occur. 

But, what are "present needs?” What is "reasonable 
growth?” What type of "faculty service” is needed? How 
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many scholarships ought to be given? These questions raise 
the problem of developing a suitable body of educational ends 
to guide all promotional work. 

(2) Educational Aims .—An accompanying difficulty, then, 
aggravating that of mal-expenditure of funds, is that most 
universities and colleges have not developed any well-defined 
body of comprehensive aims, either individually or in common 
with their neighbors, by which to guide their investment 
policies and towards which to bend their realistic promotional 
efforts. Vaguely they all wish to grow and prosper and to 
receive wide recognition in as many favorable ways as pos¬ 
sible, but actually they have so far failed in applying to their 
work detailed knowledge of their own educational obligations 
both to society and to the individual. If anyone really doubts 
this conclusion, let him make an appointment with his dean to 
go over a considerable body of questions bearing on educa¬ 
tional aims—for example these: 

1. What geographic areas and social groups do we intend 
to serve? How many students a year do we, and should we, 
expect from each? How did we reach this decision? When 
was it carefully reviewed? 

2. Just what educational services might these areas and 
groups reasonably expect from our college? What are their 
underlying needs in the way of language, science, philosophy, 
of professional training, popular dissemination of certain bits 
of knowledge, adult education for graduates and for under¬ 
privileged but ambitious men and women? 

3. How many students should we plan to graduate each 
year in order to render these services, and when will this num¬ 
ber simply equal the annual number of replacements required 
in view of the present rates of such series as, (a) death and 
retirement, ( b ) growth of population, (c) mechanization of 
processes, ( d) enlargement of professional skill and knowl¬ 
edge? 

4. What percentage of our graduates returns to live in their 
original areas? What percentage does not? Is this a result 
of our unconsciously biasing their minds or is it a result of 
early predilections or of rational purposes? 

5. To how many persons should our institution plan to sup¬ 
ply an education at reduced rates? What is the most satis- 
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factory basis upon which to arrive at this figure? Where will 
they go if not to us, and what will be the social gain or loss 
if they simply fail to obtain further education? 

6. In view of the falling rate of increase in the demand for 
students with technical and professional training, and with the 
inability of the college student to find ready employment at 
satisfactorily high salary, are we faced with the problem of 
developing a general layman’s curriculum of an advanced hut 
quite non-professional and unintellectual character? If not, 
what is to be done with the increasing load of mediocrity, 
which our own financial needs and social pressure from with¬ 
out, are forcing us to carry? 

7. What will be the future modes of life of ordinary lay¬ 
men and their means of gaining a livelihood? Does the prac¬ 
tical welfare of mankind demand that they receive education 
far in advance of that required for their simple vocations? 
Should it not resemble the general education picked up more 
or less incidentally by a scholarly or professional student dur¬ 
ing the course of his university career? 

In no sense complete, this list of questions about aims and 
purposes indicates the type of decision that has yet to be 
reached in some manner before really intelligent means for 
promotion can be set up. Once we decide upon the exact work 
to be undertaken, then we can lay plans. But until we have 
that kind of knowledge to build upon we are likely to follow 
that famous business man in the play whose slogan was, “spit 
and trust to the force of habit.” 

Surely no one can escape seeing that this problem is as hard 
as that of untying the Gordian knot, that its implications are 
far reaching and that they are closely related to the Utopian 
ideal of a planned economy—something easy to debate about, 
but so far impossible to achieve. On the one hand, there is 
the unquestionable danger that university trade rivalry will 
prove very destructive and wasteful of resources. But, on the 
other hand, there is perhaps an equally solid danger that the 
universities will stubbornly resist all attempts to plan their 
activities according to specific and orderly purposes. In this 
dilemma it will be no easy task to harmonize individual and 
local interests in some large collective plan. Foreseeing harsh 
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results—restriction of the idolatrous freedom now so fondly 
supposed to exist in free choice of a college, free choice of 
instructors, free choice of electives, and in generally vitalistic 
self-propulsion through life—students and faculty together 
are likely to reject any socially planned program. But if they 
continue as they are the long-time outlook is, to say the least, 
disquieting. 

Meanwhile just suppose that the ordinary run of university 
administrators remains comfortably indifferent, that they show 
no more intention of answering these questions and so of 
“stabilizing" higher education than business leaders show of 
stabilizing business. Suppose they continue to say something 
about like this: “We are here to give an education to all who 
can pay for it and to a few others who can not. We desire 
the best faculty and the best students in the country. We will 
try hard to get as many students as we possibly can, especially 
in hard times when money is needed. We will leave it up to 
the drift of the times, and to the haphazard blunderings of 
anybody who happens to take a hand, to decide just what 
direction we do face on these issues. After all the universities 
are so strong that nothing serious can happen to them.” 

It would be and probably it is impossible to do anything in 
a collective way towards developing and faithfully following 
a carefully drafted body of educational aims. Pondered 
abstractly such complete indifference and incompetence seem 
unbelievable. Yet it is this inability to obtain collective, intel¬ 
ligent action from our leaders that is forcing western society 
(from trade associations to national government) to submit 
to dictatorship. 

(3) Modern Promotional Methods. —Up-to-date promo¬ 
tional methods in use among the best-known American univer¬ 
sities employ screen, air, press, house organs, special booklets, 
leaflets, direct mail, public addresses, musical entertainments, 
contests, personal solicitation, and alumni influence, quietly and 
by indirection, Often in the hands of fast-learning novices, 
but oftener in the hands of competent professionals, in some 
cases assisted by national advertising agencies, these well- 
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known media are by no means played upon in any hesitant or 
amateurish manner. Mechanically the results are impressive. 
An occasional “story” is reported as making several thousand 
publications, no mean record for the best syndicate in the 
country. 

The trouble is that all this annoying machinery is too fre¬ 
quently guided by the bread-and-butter opportunism of the 
present; that is, by the need for students and the desire for 
acclaim. It is, therefore, an ill-calculated process. And so 
any sound advice on university public relations must call atten¬ 
tion to the possibility of a cumulative undermining of the 
influence and good name of all higher education sometime in 
the future. If these virile methods are not coordinated and 
brought into line with long-run objectives that are compre¬ 
hensive, well defined, and socially respectable, they cannot 
yield the kind of cultural returns which the bar of history will 
one day demand of the institutions by whom they are 
employed. 

Undoubtedly these methods will not be driven out of the 
university field. Moreover, with so large a part of popular 
education, the cultivation of public taste and of mass ideals, 
already left by default to the aggressive forces of commercial 
advertisers—it is clear that these potent methods should not 
be relinquished by educators. They constitute realistic instru¬ 
ments, and they are ours to utilize for unbiased education of 
the public, if only we do not abuse and destroy them. When 
Billy “this” and Tommy “that” are on the “air” every night 
in disgusting playlets to sell branded tidbit “this” and labeled 
muscle-builder “that” (whether it is the best thing to eat or 
not), who dares deny the universities full access to the same 
potent media for nobler purposes—if it is clear that they really 
have such purposes? 

Surely mere student-getting and thirst for acclaim are not 
to be counted as such nobler ends. And, as we have seen, 
there is no bright prospect of our receiving as a body and 
subscribing to a comprehensive statement of those ends. What 
then can be done? 
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As an interim makeshift, these aims have at various times 
been urged as a guide for university promotion: 

1. Interpreting the University to the non-academic public 
without whose sympathetic support, all education would be in 
jeopardy. 

2. Making friends and alumni better informed about the 
educational life and development of the university. 

3- Broadening the legitimate and indirect appeals for stu¬ 
dents by making known what important advantages each col¬ 
lege has to offer. 

4. Building up public recognition of the faculty and the uni¬ 
versity as constituting a cultural center. 

5. Better serving of the Social obligation of the university 
to help educate the common man, keeping him informed of the 
significant advances made in human thought. (Some deny the 
existence of any such obligation.) 

6. Partial assumption by the university of the function of 
reward in the life of a student and his family. 

But these are only makeshifts. They leave unsettled the 
problem of ugly rivalry, the central evil which the Federal 
Trade Commission and NRA codes combined have not yet 
solved for industry. 

Perhaps for this very reason most educators would still 
agree that a large amount of competition and promotional 
rivalry is necessary for the sound health of universities as well 
as the nation’s business. “Let the fittest survive’’ is the slogan, 
a loose idea which quite ignores the possibility that the most 
useful colleges are not superficially the “fittest.” With an 
expanding population and growing wealth and abundant 
opportunity for all who would practice frugality and patience 
no longer in rosy prospect, we are forced to consider that what 
one person or group gets there is an increased likelihood of 
some other one's losing. Thus students who might leave St. 
Louis to attend college in Philadelphia simply because some 
Philadelphian had offered them scholarships in the hope that 
they would prove financially profitable investments are lost to 
Chicago, Cleveland, or St. Louis for no apparently sound 
reason. Of course, those colleges who feel themselves 
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adversely affected might make reprisals, as is commonly done 
in business, on the familiar ground that liberal blood-letting 
is the surest protection from enemies. 

From history one is reminded how the monasteries and not 
the universities were once the repositories of learning. Much 
as St. Bernard and plenty of others foresaw, there were 
destructive forces at work inside the monasteries which could 
not fail to pull them off their course and destroy them, despite 
their better works and higher cultural integrity. They became 
the rich, powerful, envied operators of vast expanding estates; 
and in England at least they fell before an aggressive political 
regime. Yet Benedict's original colony could have excited the 
covetous eyes of no group. Its immediate successors were 
towers of influence in barbarous times, and would be fairly 
easy to defend in most periods of history. 

For public relations experts here is suggested the apt warn¬ 
ing that when institutions which exist for humanitarian pur¬ 
poses permit too many abuses of and gross deviations from the 
essential ideas on which they were founded, respected, and 
built up, it is almost impossible to defend them. Of course 
there must be allowances for change and “normal develop¬ 
ment” in a changing order. But old aims can not be discarded 
safely without the positive substitution of new aims socially 
sound enough to preserve their followers and clear enough 
to guide promotional efforts. 

Incidentally, bankers, whose institutions in the past have 
occupied a position of high trust in the life of the average 
man, have just had these lessons brought home. Advertisers 
who have become the active molders of public taste and the 
self-appointed directors of popular education have studied 
them with pained surprise in the Printers’ Ink Statute and the 
impending revision of the Food and Drugs Act. Probably the 
universities have not gone far enough to be in immediate 
danger of this kind, but a repetition of the last fifty years with 
increased emphasis on the loose, indiscriminate, and unre¬ 
strained recruiting methods now in vogue will strike them 
hard. 
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IV 

Doubtless public institutions like governments must at times 
operate on deficits—otherwise they could not possibly perform 
the work demanded of them. Too often, however, the 
majority of their deficits and financial worries have been in¬ 
curred either to erect or to support campus monuments, rather 
than teaching and scholarship. Promotion, consequently, has 
been ill-guided tending towards showmanship which is antithet¬ 
ical to sound scholarship. Though practiced by only a few, 
this superficial type of showmanship inevitably leads to strong 
rivalry because everybody is finally affected and feels it neces¬ 
sary to take adequate protective measures. Hence social com¬ 
petition, rather than individual error, is the ultimate difficulty; 
and it can not be solved excepting by common action. 

It all simmers down, in the end, to the impersonal adminis¬ 
trative task of working out a satisfactory body of aims and 
policies together with a correspondingly harmonious course of 
action for all institutions that are to remain in operation. 
These are common problems, not those of any one college or 
university alone. And it is well to add that suitable machinery 
for the solution of such large problems does not exist any¬ 
where. 

H. W. WlDENER, 
University of Bufalo, 



Bucknell Cumulative Literature Tests 


S TIMULATED by the Pennsylvania College Study of 
the Carnegie Foundation, Bucknell University has 
adopted during the last three years a new administra¬ 
tive set-up and a revised curriculum. The separate depart¬ 
ments have been consolidated into five groups. The Lower 
Division work of the first two years has been centered about 
a series of introductory courses in English, literature, history, 
natural science, sociology, economics, philosophy, psychology, 
religion, music, art, and hygiene. A comprehensive examination 
in the required work is being given at the end of the second 
year. The requirement of a reading knowledge of a foreign 
language has been substituted for the old course requirements 
for the degrees of A.B. and B.S. in Biology. In connection 
with the work in English and foreign literatures a new type of 
objective test has been developed. 

The cumulative test plan is based on the ideas that objective 
tests, while most applicable to wide fields of knowledge, can 
be adapted to testing the work of particular courses, and that 
by means of such testing students may be led to regard each 
course studied, not as a separate unit, but as part of an organ¬ 
ized whole. Though it is completely objective in form, the 
cumulative test is in the nature of a compromise between the 
old-type course examinations and the new-type comprehensive 
tests. The sections of the cumulative tests are particular for 
individual courses, but cumulatively comprehensive as regards 
the total number of courses in any literature which any stu¬ 
dent may have pursued. 

The English testing program at Bucknell begins during 
Freshman Week with a Placement Test. This is confined to 
compositional skills, and includes sections dealing with spell¬ 
ing, punctuation, grammar, sentence structure, and vocabulary. 
A reading test also is given at this time. On the basis of these 
tests students are assigned to graded sections. At the end 
of the semester the first instalment of the cumulative test is 
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given. Those students who have pursued the course in com¬ 
position are given another form of the Placement Test. The 
others are tested on both compositional ability and mastery 
of the work in literature. The tests are uniform in length, 
each student being asked to mark objectively about two hun¬ 
dred items; but the content is individualized. Students who 
have pursued only the regular course in World Literature are 
given one hundred compositional items and one hundred fifty 
literary items to mark. Students who have pursued an addi¬ 
tional elective course are given twenty-five questions on that 
course as substitutes for twenty-five of the World Literature 
questions. At the end of the second semester the number of 
items covering the first semester’s work is reduced so that 
emphasis may be placed on the work of the second semester; 
but questions on the first semester’s work are included in this 
and all subsequent tests, so that so long as the student elects 
work in English he will be examined not only on the course he 
is taking currently but also on all previous courses in the sub¬ 
ject. The total number of items is kept always the same, so 
that the various tests will have a degree of comparability. 

Five forms of the English Placement Test and three forms 
of the Cumulative English test have been printed, and it is 
planned to develop a total of eight forms of the freshman sec¬ 
tions of the test, six of the sophomore sections, and four for 
each section dealing with an advanced course. When this pro¬ 
gram is completed, there will be no repetition of questions 
asked any one student in successive years. The questions are 
all of the multiple-choice type, and they include those testing 
judgment as well as knowledge. 

It is thought that not more than half of what we are trying 
to teach In composition and literature can be tested objectively. 
Consequently the essay-type examinations are continued at the 
end of each semester course. The Cumulative Tests are given 
during the last class period before the examination period, so 
that the results may be available by the end of the semester. 
The use of the Cumulative Tests reduces the emphasis upon 
the essay-type examinations, for the objective test and the 
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other are given equal weights in making up the students’ 
semester grades in the subject, and both taken together are 
allowed to count for not more than one fourth of the final 
average. 

The scoring of the tests is done by clerks, and the assign¬ 
ment of grades in English is made by the group chairman. 
Two interesting results follow incidentally from this pro¬ 
cedure. The instructor no longer has the final responsibility 
of fixing the semester grades in doubtful cases, but may allow 
this to be determined automatically by the Cumulative Test. 
Increased uniformity in the grading of students under dif¬ 
ferent instructors in multiple-section courses is a second result 
of this practice. Lists are posted each semester showing the 
order of ranking (without scores or letter-grades) of all stu¬ 
dents taking the Cumulative Tests. The element of competi¬ 
tion thus secured furnishes a valuable incentive, to which stu¬ 
dents have responded. 

It is planned to introduce Cumulative Tests of a similar 
nature in all foreign literature courses. Two experimental 
French forms have already been prepared and tried out. The 
complete test in this case includes one hundred twenty vocabu¬ 
lary and grammar items and two hundred eighty literature 
questions, only eighty of the latter being answered by any one 
student. The Cooperative French Tests are used during the 
first four semesters, in courses in which the instruction is pre¬ 
dominantly linguistic, the Cumulative Test being substituted 
for these in the advanced courses. 

While students are not, in general, fond of examinations of 
any kind, they appear to like the objective type better than the 
essay type. Many of them seem to consider that these tests 
are a better indication of their attainments than are the old- 
type examinations. How much reviewing of courses pre¬ 
viously pursued students have actually been led to do in prepa¬ 
ration for the Cumulative Tests has not been determined. 
They are not encouraged to make special preparation but 
simply to study each course as a part of a unified program—a 
part upon which they will be periodically examined as long as 
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they continue to take literature courses at Bucknell. No seri¬ 
ous objections have reached the group chairman from either 
students or teachers. The former sometimes resent having 
their grade in an advanced course lowered because of poor 
work done in some previous course, but they realize also that 
the opposite result may be attained—that good work in any 
course will strengthen their position in every literature course 
studied later. 

One of the undoubted values of the comprehensive objective 
test lies in the fact that it covers a multitude of items, some 
of which the student may have learned from his independent 
reading instead from any particular course. Students thus 
tested must surely come to regard any field of study as wider 
than any one course or even all the courses in that subject. 
But, if comprehensive examinations are relied upon too 
largely, there may be some danger of going to the other ex¬ 
treme and minimizing the value of the subject-course. The 
latter is not, to he sure, an end in itself; but it is a valuable 
means of progress toward the true end—mastery of a field. 
A recognition of items in the heterogeneous mass constituting 
any comprehensive examination is not, on the other hand, 
either an end in itself or a very definite means of progress 
toward the end. The purpose of that part of the study of 
literature that can be measured by the new-type tests includes 
the development of ability to think both creatively and criti¬ 
cally about what one may read. The essay-type examination 
is too narrow in its range, and the comprehensive objective 
test is too scattering. The Cumulative Test may prove to be 
our best single means of stimulating and testing the student’s 
attainment, both by work in course and by independent study, 
of the desired mastery. 

H. W. Robbins, 
Bucknell University . 



A Program of Demonstration and 
Research 

T HE State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. 
Paul F. Voelker, called together in Michigan one of 
the first of a series of commissions which has been called 
in various states to give an appraisal of educational objec¬ 
tives and accomplishments and to plan for future progress. 
The Michigan Educational Planning Commission consists of 
officials of certain influential state organizations representing 
agriculture, business, education, industry, and labor, and cer¬ 
tain organizations of women—a group made up largely of 
laymen but which has asked prominent educators to supply 
technical information and to sit with it in an advisory capacity. 

It was the feeling of this group that it would be easier for 
the schools of Michigan to serve present-day needs if teachers 
and administrators were more conscious of the fundamental 
goals of education. Early last spring, a questionnaire cover¬ 
ing a variety of points of view on the subject was prepared 
and sent to the members of the Commission. A committee 
was then appointed to give further consideration to the state¬ 
ments formulated. They discussed vigorously and exhaus¬ 
tively the many aspects of the problem and formulated a 
series of statements expressing what seemed to be the major 
objectives of public education. These statements were again 
circulated for criticism and improvement, and were again 
revised. They were then presented to various organizations, 
both lay and professional, and requests were made for sug¬ 
gestions for improvement. For a period of six months, the 
Goals of Public Education in Michigan were discussed, an¬ 
alyzed, criticised, re-formulated, modified, corrected, and re¬ 
peatedly revised. The Michigan Educational Planning Com¬ 
mission discussed the Goals in detail at four of its meetings. 
On June 22, 1934, the Goals as finally formulated were unani¬ 
mously endorsed by that body. Soon after that date, they were 
officially endorsed by the State Board of Education and other 
educational groups. 

These goals are briefly stated in the following words: 1 

* The complete statement in printed form can be secured by addressing the 
Michigan Educational Planning Commission, Box 34a, Lansing, Michigan. 
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1. To cultivate a deep regard for democracy and an intelli¬ 
gent appreciation of democratic institutions. 

2. To develop those qualities of character which are of 
special significance in a democracy. 

3. To develop the willingness and the ability to cooperate 
effectively in a democratic society. 

4. To develop the ability to use the most effective and reli¬ 
able methods in searching for truth as a basis for the discovery 
and solution of problems. 

5. To develop the effective use of the fundamental knowl¬ 
edge and skills required by all. 

6. To insure an abundant social and individual life in ac¬ 
cordance with each individual’s capacity and ambition. 

7. To provide training in the specialized and professional 
services which are requisite for society. 

8. To provide for the enrichment of adult life. 

9. To plan for the continuous appraisal and readjustment 
of the educational program to fit changing conditions. 

Several steps have already been taken toward the realiza¬ 
tion of these goals. One of these is the launching of a pro¬ 
gram of demonstration and research which is sponsored by 
the State Department of Public Instruction in cooperation 
with the Education and Law Conference. 1 These projects are 
part of an educational movement which was planned originally 
as an experiment in character education for combating delin¬ 
quency and related maladjustments among the youth of the 
country. The work of the Education and Law Conference 
has since been broadened to include an interest in the educa¬ 
tional process as it is related to the total development of all 
children, with the thought that attention must be given to the 
educational process in its entirety if maladjustment is to be 
eliminated. 

The plan of procedure and statement of principles for the 
program in Michigan have been prepared under the super¬ 
vision of Dr. Voelker, State Superintendent of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, and President John A. Randall of Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute, who is executive-secretary of the 

*The Education and Law Conference was sponsored by Senators Royal S. 
Copeland, Arthur H. Vandenberg, and Louis Murphy of the United States 
Senate Committee for the investigation of crime and delinquency, in coopera¬ 
tion with the American Council on Education, 
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Education and Law Conference, with the help of those re¬ 
sponsible for the directing of the projects: Dr. Kenneth L. 
Heaton, director of the bureau of curriculum and guidance 
of the Department of Public Instruction; Dr. E. L. Austin, 
head of the department of education of Michigan State Col¬ 
lege; Dr. Willard C. Olson, director of research in child de¬ 
velopment at the University of Michigan; Dr. C. E. Spain, 
executive vice-president of Wayne University, and Dr. Roy F. 
Street, director of mental hygiene of the Ann J. Kellogg 
School. Drs. Austin, Olson, and Street have been loaned to 
the Department of Public Instruction for half-time service to 
the program during the present year. The five men sit as a 
board in the directing of the program. They make possible 
the pooling of experience and the generalizing of results in the 
various centers. They are responsible for sponsoring needed 
research and for coordinating the Michigan projects with the 
national movement. 


A PLAN OF PROCEDURE 

With the feeling that educational practice tends to lag be¬ 
hind the knowledge already acquired by leading educators, the 
first interest is in demonstration rather than in research. The 
hope is to have, at various points throughout the state, cen¬ 
ters (or “spearheads") in which faculty groups will appraise 
present practice in a particular educational unit and will, in 
terms of our best knowledge of what education should be in 
that unit, evolve such changes as are necessary to make it an 
effective demonstration. To the faculty group sponsoring 
each project will be available the help of two types of con¬ 
sultation service: (1) from the Department of Public In- 
• struction group, as much help as is needed and desired, and 
(2) occasional help of experts from within or without the 
state to make contribution on special aspects of the program. 
When present knowledge must be supplemented by the find¬ 
ings of new research, such will be sponsored or an effort be 
made to find someone who will sponsor it. 

Certain general policies will be observed in the development 
of these projects, such as: 
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1. In order to secure the thoroughness necessary to such a 
project, the beginning •will in each instance be with a small 
unit and with a limited number of students. 

2. The beginning will be made with a relatively small group 
of faculty and staff members with others brought actively into 
the program as the project expands. 

3. The process is to be stimulated and directed from within 
the local faculty group with outside assistants serving only in 
a consultation capacity. 

4. Each project should be so organized that the restructur¬ 
ing process will continue after the experimental or demonstra¬ 
tion period. 

The future development of this program depends upon the 
supply of available leadership. This makes it desirable to 
concentrate at first upon projects concerned with the prepara¬ 
tion of teachers and administrators. 

INITIAL PROJECTS 

The nature of the program makes it necessary to start with 
a few centers and to add others only as sufficient consultation 
service and support can he provided. The first project was 
launched in the Burton School in Grand Rapids where the 
faculty undertook to develop a schedule of records to meet 
the requirements when attention is focused upon the child 
rather than upon subject-matter. The second beginning was 
at Central State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, where an 
appraisal and reorganization of the program of undergradu¬ 
ate teacher-training is being attempted. Another project in 
the preparation of teachers is underway in the Detroit area 
under the joint sponsorship of Wayne University, the other 
departments of the Detroit public schools, and the Merrill- 
Palmer School. A fourth project at the University of Michi¬ 
gan will be concerned particularly with the research aspects of 
the state-wide program. As rapidly as possible other demon- 
strational projects will be sponsored. Many fields have been 
recommended for attention. The following are mentioned 
only as illustrations of areas which might be included: the 
training of school administrators and supervisors, elementary 
and secondary education, rural education, the development of 
individualized curriculums for atypical groups. (Those not 
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happily adjusted to the present program of instruction due to 
superior ability, inferior ability, or other causes. The socially 
and emotionally maladjusted, etc.) 

In addition to the demonstration projects consideration is 
being given to the values that might come from a comprehen¬ 
sive survey of such innovating practices in education in Michi¬ 
gan as have special reference to the character outcomes of 
education. It is also recognized that major attention must 
be given to various research studies which will be necessary to 
the above mentioned projects. 

TRENDS IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

To further clarify the trends which seem to it as most 
significant to educational progress, the planning board has 
prepared for its own use a tentative statement of principles 
which seem essential to a desirable program of elementary 
and secondary education. With full realization of the inade¬ 
quacy of such a brief statement, these principles are stated 
below. 

1. Schools should attempt to provide experiences for two 
general objectives: 

a. Personal development 

b. Social development (including adjustment to fam¬ 
ily, vocation, and community). 

2. A school program which attempts to realize the above 
general objectives should take cognizance of what is now 
known concerning: 

a. The mental and physical hygiene of the child 

b. The relation of learning to maturity 

c. The importance of individual differences 

d. The laws of learning (including motivation) 

e. The development of individual and social responsi¬ 
bility through active participation and experience in 
self-direction. 

3. The school which is interested in realizing the general 
objectives and which Is to take into account the current 
state of knowledge from fields of physiology, psychology, 
and sociology will incline to the left on each of the fol¬ 
lowing contrasts: 
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a. Optimum development for age vs. 

b. Individual standards of progress vs. 

r. Interaction vs. 

d. Cooperation vs. 

e . Intrinsic motivation vs. 

/. Child responsibility vs. 

g. Positive and directive controls vs. 

h. Active child vs. 

i. Security in a group vs. 

Creativity vs. 

k. Child research vs. 

/. Subject as means vs. 

m. Integrated performance vs. 


Maximum development for age 

Group standards of progress 

Coaction 

Competition 

Extrinsic motivation 

Dependence on adult 

Negative controls 

Passive child 

Isolation of the individual 

Formality 

Adult presentation 

Subjects as ends 

Narrow skills 


4. The curriculum and processes of education should be 
studied in relation to the two general objectives stated above. 
Education must be functional in terms of personal and social 
development. Abstract learning as such and as an end in 
itself should occupy a minor place in nursery, elementary, and 
secondary education. 

The curriculum should be flexible and constantly changing 
and should arise out of the present needs and interests of 
children more largely than their anticipated needs. The em¬ 
phasis in the program would be on the children creating the 
curriculum. The teacher in this process must have at her hand 
the necessary kinds of data and materials from the various 
fields of knowledge. Such material may rest on a basis of an 
analysis of the activities of children and of adults. It is not 
the teacher's function, however, to present this material in any 
formal fashion. 

In training for educational and vocational skills the activity 
analysis will be found particularly helpful as a basis for the 
development of the program of instruction, and the curriculum 
will be influenced by anticipated needs to somewhat larger 
extent than in other phases of instruction. 

5. A school which is planned in terms of the objectives of 
education as personal and social development and which 
accepts the synthesis of technical information as outlined 
above will gradually make changes in the following di¬ 
rections : 

a. Will develop the school as a social experience. 

b. Will extend the experiences of the children beyond 
the range of the school walls. 

c. Will secure teachers chosen for personality and ca¬ 
pacity as well as for a given pattern of training 
and experience. 
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d. Will select supervisors for personality, capacity 
and experience, and develop them as students of 
the processes of social leadership and human rela¬ 
tions, and as counselors with staff members in the 
formation of policies. 

e. Will expand facilities for health protection and edu¬ 
cation and for guidance on personality develop¬ 
ment. 

/. Will abandon the selective function and have less 
regard for the preparatory function as commonly 
conceived. 

g. Will replace outworn administrative practices with 
respect to classification for instructional purposes. 

h. Will abandon the traditional marking system. 

i. Will abolish administrative failure (non-promo¬ 
tion, etc.). 

j. Will have more and better books and materials. 

k. Will offer an educational setting with sufficient flex¬ 
ibility and richness to insure to every child an op¬ 
portunity for that development of which he is 
capable. 

l. Will change the role of the teacher from that of 

dominating director and instructor to that of par¬ 
ticipant and counselor in an interacting group. 

6. There is little direct evidence of a strictly research type 
that justifies any particular pattern of organization of a school 
for instructional purposes. 

Existing plans of organization and instruction in schools 
represent deductions from philosophical considerations which 
have synthesized the state of knowledge at the time at which 
the innovation was made. Once the structure has been com¬ 
pleted, there is a tendency to resist further change, even 
though there is little direct experimental evidence which may 
support it as compared to some other pattern which is in opera¬ 
tion or proposed for consideration. It is the point of view 
of the committee that schools should develop a method of 
work by which research evidence and modern social thinking 
is constantly reflected in their basic planning. 

7. Each school should have, in addition to the usual child 
accounting information, an individual cumulative file for each 
child with data on family and personal history, periodic phys¬ 
ical examinations, psychological examinations, achievement 
tests, personality tests, and rating scales. The record should 
include a cumulative journal of incidents concerning desirable 
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and undesirable behavior, sufficiently complete to give a con¬ 
tinuous picture of the personality-pattern of the child. The 
record should give a register of parent interviews, important 
decisions and treatment contacts. 

8. In order that there may be sound and continuous prog¬ 
ress toward a more adequate curriculum, the program of ele¬ 
mentary and secondary education should include a plan “for 
the continuous appraisal and readjustment of the educational 
program to fit changing conditions.” 

THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
New points of emphasis in elementary and secondary edu¬ 
cation suggest the need for modifications in the pattern for 
the preparation of teachers. Many suggestions have been 
made which predict the nature of these changes and in certain 
institutions various innovations already have been attempted. 
The following statements suggest some of the general prin¬ 
ciples which seem to merit consideration in further experi¬ 
mentation: 

1. It is generally recognized that the teacher should be 
qualified in the various professional skills,knowledges, and atti¬ 
tudes necessary to successful teaching. He must also be pre¬ 
pared to function as a responsible and contributing member 
of the community, and as an effective participant in the rela¬ 
tionships of the home or family group. In addition to his 
preparation for the relationships of vocation, community, and 
home, the teacher should be prepared for a complete life as an 
individual, with attention given to the worthy use of leisure, 
to the enrichment of appreciations and interests, to emotional 
adjustment, and other essential factors. The curriculum 
should be validated upon the basis of needs in each of these 
areas. 

2. The curriculum should be organized on a functional 
basis. The accumulated racial experience should be presented, 
not as abstract subject matter, but in relation to the func¬ 
tional needs of the teacher in vocational, community, and 
home relationships; and in relation to the teacher’s efforts to 
develop a well-integrated and complete personal life. 

3. Since prospective teachers differ in their personal and 
professional goals, in their abilities, and in their needs, 
there must be an increased individualization of program. 
Such an adaptation to individual differences will require: 

a. Such changes in the administrative plan of each in¬ 
stitution as will make possible, from the time the 
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prospective teacher first enters upon his training, 
relationships to faculty-counselors which will result 
in constant exchange of ideas, and experiences, and 
cooperative planning of the student’s activities. 

b. Records covering the pre-college years of the stu¬ 
dent. 

c. A systematic study of the ability, achievements, and 
other personality factors of each student made at 
the time of entrance, and a continuous record of 
development during the period of training. 

d. Flexibility of the instructional program. 

4. The prospective teacher should grow in sensitivity to 
needs and problems, and gain skill in the initiation, direc¬ 
tion, and appraisal of both individual and group en¬ 
deavors. This suggests need for the following: 

a. Opportunity for counseled self-direction in planning 
his own educational program. 

b. Experiences which will lead him to discover for 
himself the significant problems involved in the 
vocational, community, home, and personal life of 
a teacher. 

c. In addition to the usual directed teaching, oppor¬ 

tunities to participate in curriculum planning and 
to initiate new educational activities. 

d. Group and individual appraisals of progress and 
achievement. 

5. One of the basic needs is for functional knowledge of 
the child as an individual and as a member of social 
groups. An opportunity should be provided for the 
prospective teacher: 

a. To become familiar with the methods and tech¬ 
niques for child-study. 

h. To have opportunity to observe children and to in¬ 
terpret the observations in relation to the findings 
of research and the writings of the child-study 
specialists. 

c. To have practice in the use of accumulated racial 
experience (the findings of the sciences and the 
arts) as it will assist the teacher to contribute to 
the satisfying of pupil needs. 

6. A program of laboratory experience should begin early 
and continue throughout the training program. This would 
give opportunity for a study of the pupil; for contact with 
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problems of teaching, group organization, and pupil-teacher 
relationships; and an opportunity for the prospective teacher 
to try out his ability under supervision before assuming com- 
plete responsibility for "work as a teacher. The laboratory and 
practice experience will bring to the attention of the student cer¬ 
tain problems which will be the stimulus for individual and 
group conferences, for directed study of source materials, and 
other activities related to the learning process. 

7. Certification should give recognition not only to the 
formal qualifications of the candidate but, 

a. To the fact that he is able to function in the various 
relationships of the profession. 

b. To his ability to participate as a citizen in the com¬ 
munity and as a worthy member of the home group. 

c. To the maturity and integration of his personality. 
Such a basis for certification will make necessary a cumu¬ 
lative record of the functioning of the prospective teacher 
in various relationships during the period of training. 

8. The training program presupposes careful planning with 
regard to basic administrative matters, such as the supply and 
demand for teachers, problems of placement, tenure, salary 
schedules, and other related problems. 

9. The program for the preparation of teachers must be 
continuously adjusted to changing conditions and to a growing 
understanding of educational processes. 

CONCLUSION 

The foregoing paragraphs present a plan for demonstra¬ 
tion and experimentation by which it is hoped that educa¬ 
tional progress can be encouraged throughout the State of 
Michican. The statement of principles is to be considered only 
as a temporary guide for those responsible for the projects 
and will undergo revision and amplification as demonstration 
and research may point the way. It is hoped that through the 
cooperation of faculty members in the local centers where 
projects are located, with educational consultants brought in 
to assist, there will come a growing understanding of the de¬ 
sirable goals and effective processes of education. 

E. L. Austin, C. E. Spain, 

Kenneth L. Heaton, Roy F. Street, 
Willard C. Olson, Paul F. Voelker. 

John A. Randall, 



Intelligence and the Vocational Choices 
of College Students 

M UCH has been said but little known as to the relation 
of intelligence to vocational choices. This note will 
present certain points of objective evidence arising 
out of a study of highly selected contrasting groups of 10,000 
junior college students taking the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation Psychological Examination, 1928 edition. This large 
group of students was the one reported upon by Dr. Walter 
C. Eells in this journal in 1930. 1 

In order to ascertain possible relationships between intel¬ 
ligence and the wisdom of college students' educational and 
vocational choices, two sub-groups, representing the extremes 
m Psychological Examination scores of this group of 10,000, 
were selected for further study. In 1931 data were secured 
from one group of 195 men students who were in the upper 
five per cent of the distribution of scores. The average score 
of this group on the Psychological Examination was 250.6, 
equivalent to the 97 percentile of the national norms for that 
year’s form of the test. An “estimate” would give this group 
an average I.Q. of about 140. 2 The second group consisted 
of 157 men students who were in the lower 15 per cent of the 
distribution. They had an average score of 62.9, placing 
them at the 8.0 percentile of the national norms. Their aver¬ 
age I.Q. probably lies between 90 and 100. 

The vocational choices of these two groups of junior col¬ 
lege men, expressed in 1929 when three-fourths of them were 
freshmen, did not reflect these wide differences in intelligence 
test scores. Fifty-one per cent of the low-score group chose 

1 W. C. Eells, "California Junior College Mental-Educational Survey.” 
Educational Record , 1930, ii, z8i-zgi. 

a This estimate was made as carefully as our present knowledge permits. 
Chief reliance was placed upon the previously computed intelligence quotients 
of 39 of Terman’s gifted children study who later entered Stanford University 
and upon a regression equation derived from 440 Stanford College Aptitude 
Test scores upon Psychological Examination scores (Y = 23X + 31.50). 
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the professions as compared with 68 per cent of the high- 
score group. Wilde this is a fairly large difference of 
17.0 ±3.5 per cent (5 times the probable error of the dif¬ 
ference), it is much smaller than the 143.0 ± 8.4 intelligence 
test score points separating the two groups (18 times the 
probable error of the difference). 

The fact that slightly over one-half of the students repre¬ 
senting the lowest 15 per cent in college intelligence test scores 
chose the professions is somewhat startling. Exactly the same 
percentage, 51.5 per cent, chose the professions in 1931, in 
the face of the fact that no single one of this group had made 
a “B’' average during his junior college work (as compared 
with 44 per cent of the high-score group with “B” averages) 
and that 49 per cent of them had withdrawn from or had 
failed in junior college at the time this statement of vocational 
choice was made I 1 

Intelligence is seemingly related to permanence of voca¬ 
tional choice. Statements of vocational choice separated by 
two years (made in 1929 and in 1931, a period ranging from 
20 to 26 months) resulted in 62 per cent of the high-score 
group naming the same or functionally similar vocations both 
times, as compared with 42 per cent of the low-score group. 
This is a difference of 20.0 ± 3.5 per cent. About the same 
proportion of each group had made a decision of some sort, 
intelligence evidently not contributing greatly to the fact of a 
decision (18 per cent of the high-score students, 22 per cent 
of the low-score). 

Degree of intelligence is possibly also related to the school 
period when the decision was made. Twenty-two per cent 
of the high-score group stated they had decided on their voca¬ 
tion while in elementary school as compared with 11 per cent 
of the low-score group, a difference of 11.0± 2.9 per cent. 
These data, of course, involve the rather unreliable factor of 
memory. Regardless of whether or not this is a highly sig¬ 
nificant difference, the theory that the less intelligent decide 

1 Aa nearly as could be determined, considerably less than 10 per cent of the 
“withdrawn" students enrolled in another collegiate institution. 
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on a vocation early in life as a result of a "fixation” is not 
substantiated. Abundant proof exists in other phases of thi 9 
study (reported elsewhere) that many psychological com¬ 
pensations operate in the vocational decisions of the students 
low in academic intelligence, but these compensations seem to 
arise out of the students’ high school and college experience. 
They are apparently the result of the stigma resulting from 
poor grades and the emphasis placed upon scholarship by 
society as a whole, rather than upon the childhood glamor 
surrounding certain vocations. 

Both groups of students were also scored on Strong’s Voca¬ 
tional Interest Blank. Forty-five per cent of the highly intel¬ 
ligent group secured A ratings in the vocation they had chosen 
for a life work (indicating harmony of interest-pattern with 
the vocation chosen) as compared with only 22 per cent of the 
low intelligence group. Only three per cent of the high-score 
group secured C or negative ratings on the vocation chosen, 
but 20 per cent of the low-score group secured C ratings on 
the vocation chosen. 

These data all point to the greater consistency, permanence, 
and suitability of the vocational choices of students high in 
academic intelligence as measured by the Psychological Ex¬ 
amination than of students low in such intelligence. The 
counselor should examine the vocational choice of a given stu¬ 
dent in the light of his general intelligence test score. This 
does not mean that the choices of students high in intelligence 
should be accepted without question, but conversely, that the 
choice of students low in intelligence must be examined with 
the greatest of care. One of the curses of American “demo¬ 
cracy” is the varying stamp of social approval placed upon 
specific vocations. Many college students of low academic 
intelligence are almost entirely incapable of properly evaluat¬ 
ing the superficiality of such vocational "prestige;” at least, 
in the light of this study, they appear to be less capable than 
students high in such intelligence. 

C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
Stanford University. 



Servant or Master ? 1 


T O SERVE or to be served seems to this writer the lead¬ 
ing question in all the discussion regarding the present 
cycle of that time-worn topic, the machine age. What 
we shall say here has for its excuse the debate which began 
when the booklet entitled “You and Machines,” prepared 
under the auspices of the American Council on Education by 
Dr. William F. Ogburn, was declined by those in charge of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps for whom it was intended. The 
purpose of the book was to aid in education and training of the 
young men in the C.C.C. Camps by offering live topics for dis¬ 
cussion, and was doubtless written with the intent of promot¬ 
ing that discussion among the boys into whose hands it might 
fall. But to many who have examined the brochure, it has 
seemed both in text and in illustrations to present not the most 
that can be said on either side of the question, but rather to 
present a pessimistic view which is summed up in the sentences 
found in the last paragraph: “It is youth to whom we must 
look, not old men. They must learn to adjust themselves to 
the machine," and “The problem of the modern age is to ad¬ 
just itself to a new monster, the machine. Its habitat is not 
the forest but the modern city.” Then the last sentence reads: 
“The future is in the hands of youth,” and the tailpiece is one 
of the few hopeful cartoons by F. G. Cooper, showing the 
robot, which until now has had the best of things, ridden by 
a youth, whip in hand. 


1 In the discussion which followed the action of Mr. Robert Fechner Director 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, in not permitting the use of the pamphlet 
entitled “You and Machines” in the Camps, the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion received a large number of letters condemning the action of Mr. Fechner. 
On the other hand, there were a few representatives of technical education 
who upheld the action of Mr. Fechner. The Director of the Council, anxious 
to have both sides of the question presented, asked Mr. Harrison E. Howe, 
Editor of “Industrial and Engineering Chemistry,” to prepare this article, 
which discusses the pamphlet from the point of view of those interested in 
technical education. 
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And so it seems to us that the question is whether we shall 
serve or be served by the machine. But perhaps it would be 
well to decide whether we want the machine at all. Is it 
worth keeping, improving, and using in ever greater measure, 
or do we prefer to abolish it and what it does and go back to 
those early days where the possessions of the pioneer and his 
family were limited to what he could produce or what he could 
obtain by barter from other families which because of special 
skill or materials could make something he could not. For 
those who prefer whatever happiness comes with that plane of 
living, doubtless there can be found somewhere on the surface 
of the earth the particular stage of civilization which meets 
their ideals. There are still tribes living as have their an¬ 
cestors from time immemorial, and there are all gradations 
from that to the demand for a multiplicity of conveniences 
and things with which to do, or in other words, modern civili¬ 
zation. Those who yearn for the days of old, when life was 
really simple as viewed from our day, but without doubt re¬ 
garded as complex by people of that time in comparison with 
what their ancestors had, hesitate to go the whole way. They 
are willing to forego much that the average man now regards 
as necessary, but there is always some special comfort, some 
convenience, some advantage of modern times, to which they 
wish to cling. It is accepted that the wealth of the world is 
the sum of services and products, and it must be admitted that 
the newer methods, involving the machine, have brought us 
more and cheaper products, so that the individual has had an 
opportunity to obtain for himself a share which in the aggre¬ 
gate is worth more than anything available on a like basis be¬ 
fore the development of our modern technic. In other words, 
as George P. Torrence has pointed out, today as an organized 
industrial society we produce an abundance of things which 
the pioneer lacked. This production is possible because men 
assemble themselves in factories, use machinery, and make 
many times the quantity that could be produced by individuals 
working alone. In times of stress such as those through which 
we have been passing, we forget that abundant life is possible 
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only by the use of production machinery in industrial enter¬ 
prises. 

If it were necessary, one could present statistics on employ¬ 
ment made possible by machines that are quite as impressive 
as any of the intriguing stories about the amount of work done 
by a single .unit replacing ever so many manual laborers. No 
one knows exactly whether technology has led to the employ¬ 
ment of more hands than it has displaced, but we do know that 
the great employers of labor today are those in enterprises 
which are founded on science. Many reports have called for 
the collection of acceptable data on the much discussed prob¬ 
lem, but until that has been assembled and interpreted we can 
only rely upon the United States census, where it is shown 
that in 1880 about 34 per cent of the population of the 
United States was gainfully employed, whereas, in 1930, 40 
per cent was so engaged. When one considers the growth in 
the population, and that 1930 had already seen the depression 
one year under way, these statistics are impressive. 

No one questions the seriousness of the adjustment period 
experienced by those displaced in industry by machines. But 
is it not true that here as in many other cases the benefits for 
the many are more important in the long run than injury to 
the few? And should we not rather address our efforts to 
minimizing or eliminating difficulties incident to such an adjust¬ 
ment period, rather than condemn the use of the machine 
which may have caused it? This responsibility has been as¬ 
sumed by some forward-looking concerns. Where the intro¬ 
duction of a machine will displace labor it is delayed until the 
men affected can be placed elsewhere, either in that organiza¬ 
tion or in some other convenient plant. There have been 
some plans adopted which involve payments to workers whose 
jobs have been lost because of the machine for a period during 
which they can adjust themselves, and a number of suggestions 
along this line were made in the report of the Prosser Com¬ 
mittee on Technological Employment to the Secretary of 
Labor under date of November 14, 1931, and included in the 
report of the hearings on unemployment insurance before the 
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committee of the Senate and printed as Report No. 964 in 
1932. 

As in most questions of this kind, there appears to have been 
a lot of confused thinking. The fact that mass production has 
made production for the masses is overlooked. If automobiles 
had to be made by hand, it is obvious that the man who made 
them would most likely be unable to ride to his work in such a 
vehicle, nor would it be possible, as is now often the case, for 
the washwoman to drive up to the door on Monday morning. 
We should be in the same position with respect to our high¬ 
ways, if in their construction we were denied the services of 
the machine. This was emphasized not long ago, when one of 
the states in appropriating money for roads discussed requir¬ 
ing all work to be done with pick and shovel. The absurdity 
of the suggestion was emphasized when it was pointed out 
that even more jobs would thus be created if a further require¬ 
ment reduced the shovel to the size of a teaspoon. And so it 
is not the machine which is to blame, but rather the way in 
which it has been used and perhaps in the way its fruits have 
been distributed. 

In criticizing the machine, however, a differentiation should 
be made between those machines which give rise to the ques¬ 
tion of technological unemployment and others which are of 
unquestioned benefit to us all. It would be difficult to decide 
in advance into which class a proposed machine might fall, 
for no one is wise enough to foresee how a device will be used 
in the future and perhaps two-thirds of all the jobs today 
would be wiped out if we decided to do away with those in¬ 
dustries which are themselves machine-made. If today we 
should declare a moratorium on invention and should set our 
faces against the development of still more efficient machinery, 
we might easily deny benefits to our successors a generation or 
two in the future, even more valuable than those we now enjoy 
as the result of the last industrial revolution and the machine 
developments of the past fifty years. We are repeatedly faced 
with the choice of no machine and a high priced product avail- 
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able to the few, and machine production with a low priced out¬ 
put quite generally available. 

To our way of thinking there can be no question but that 
the machine is here to stay and that the machine offers a great 
opportunity to youth. No matter how skillful machines are 
they are far from perfect. The labor they displace is usually 
unskilled labor and by eliminating drudgery they contribute 
directly to labor’s welfare. But they call for care, attention, 
adjustment, development,- improvement, all at the hands of 
better educated labor of high skill, thus placing a-premium 
upon education, training, and experience, and giving an op¬ 
portunity to earn a higher wage. The experience of plants 
with many automatic devices is that a corps of intelligent 
specialists is required to keep these devices in order, while in 
some plants the fact that disagreeable hard work is still re¬ 
quired for some operations is regarded by labor itself as an 
opportunity for further invention and the need for a new 
machine. 

After all, this is not so much a machine age as we are led to 
believe. It is rather an age of materials, and the machine 
itself is often found in a state of arrested development, await¬ 
ing the perfection of some alloy, synthetic resin, chemical 
fiber, or other material which will enable the machine to per¬ 
form its service and withstand the conditions under which it 
must operate. In the perfection of new materials designed 
for peculiar service, there.lie many apportunities for youth. 

A new discovery can cause obsolescence overnight, be the 
beginning of a whole new industry, the development of which 
lies in a new direction and call for fresh inventive ability. The 
evolution which is going on today in transportation offers an 
example. Light strong metals have been developed. This 
has led to new designs for transportation vehicles, particu¬ 
larly on our railroads. These make possible higher speeds, 
which in turn may soon bring us to the necessity of eliminat¬ 
ing grade crossings and are certain to call for many adjust¬ 
ments, demanding inventive genius, and open opportunities to 
trained youth. We may not have in the immediate future a 
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series of such important job-producing developments as has 
taken place since the beginning of the twentieth century, but 
one writing on the subject in the 90's would doubtless have 
made the same prediction. No one is wise enough to foretell 
in what way and how far the pendulum will swing, but if his¬ 
tory is at all reliable as a guide, we can depend upon a suc¬ 
cession of new demands with their opportunities. 

No, our material salvation does not lie in surrendering to 
the machine, nor in its destruction. Rather it lies in the 
direction of more machines, controlled, and particularly in 
progress in the control of the manner the products of the 
machine are utilized, and its benefits shared in a way which 
will redound partly to the benefit of labor affected rather than 
almost wholly to capital which the machine represents. The 
opportunity for youth is in acquiring basic knowledge and skill, 
that he may master the machine, make a better one, devise 
the materials out of which to fashion an automatic device to 
perform a task still requiring hard labor and take additional 
burdens from the backs of men, that they may have the time 
and the wherewithal for the abundant life, self-improvement, 
and at least a minimum of culture, to which all would seem 
to have a right. 

In 1928 we were not worrying about the machine age or 
technological unemployment. There is somewhat less con¬ 
cern about these subjects in 1935 than in 1933. Let us hope 
that the subject may soon be laid aside as finished until the 
cycle returns again, and, if it must return, may it be at a very 
distant date. 

Harrison E. Howe, 
Washington, D. C, 



The 1934 Psychological Examination 

T HE first edition of the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination was published in 1924. The 
current edition is therefore the eleventh. The number 
of institutions using the 1934 edition is 423, and the number 
of tests used is 150,226. These figures are of January 15th. 

This report contains norms for the 1934 edition. Tabula¬ 
tions have been made of the records of 52,435 students in 240 
colleges.* These numbers include all reports received by 
March 12 th. 

The list of colleges sending in records is given below. The 
table also shows the number of records reported from each 
college, and the first quartile, median, and third quartile of 
the gross scores from each college. 

Later tables show norms for the five separate tests and for 
the gross scores, equivalent scores for the last four editions, 
and means and standard deviations for the last eight editions. 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES SUBMITTING TEST 

RECORDS 


Number oj 
Students 


Alabama College,, Montevallo, Ala... 303 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au¬ 
burn, Ala.. . 528 

Alabama State Teachers College, 

Troy, Ala. 264 

Alaska College, College, Alaska. 35 

Alberta, University of, Edmonton, 

Canada. 400 

Albion College, Albion, Mich. 188 

Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 163 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.... 73 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 

Ohio. 218 

Arizona State Teachers College, 

Tempe, Ariz. 332 

Arkansas State A and M College, 

Magnolia, Ark. 218 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, 

Ark. 176 


Gross Scores 

Jgi Median Qi 

106.56 138.16 174.85 

100.24 

132.93 

173.13 

82.06 

107.69 

163.75 

142.63 

186.79 

140.00 

158.44 

153.21 

220.00 

178.13 

190.36 

180.71 

251.47 

227.50 

224.46 

221.87 

195.31 

224.55 

249.82 

109.67 

140.34 

172.11 

80.33 

112.50 

149.55 

123.33 

137.86 

171.25 


* Seven colleges requested that their scores be not published. 
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Number of Gross Sc or 
Students Median 


Aurora College, Aurora, Ill. 54 106.25 150.00 

Bakersfield Junior College, Bakers¬ 
field, Calif.. .. 283 123.44 163.18 

Baker University, Baldwin City, 

Kansas. US 122.08 160.00 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 

Ind. 331 116.94 152.41 

Baltimore College of Commerce, 

Baltimore, Md.. 21 155.00 

Bay City Junior College, Bay City, 

Mich. 192 133.33 176.87 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. , . 141 140.50 177.92 

Birmingham-Southern College, Bir¬ 
mingham, Ala. 232 131.00 167.06 

Bishop’s University, Lennoxville, 

Quebec. 48 200.00 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill. , . 178 152.69 182.00 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me.. . . 154 191.36 222.50 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Pe¬ 
oria, Ill.... 231 140.63 176.05 

Briar Cliff Junior College, Sioux City, 

Iowa. 54 150.83 172.50 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y.. . 369 192.27 216.37 

Buckncll University, Lewisburg, 

Pa....... 143 135.50 174.23 

California State Teachers College, 

Chico, Calif.. 211 131.62 161.94 

California State Teachers College, 

Fresno, Calif.. .. . 547 135.22 168.81 

California State Teachers College, 

San Diego, Calif. 166 134.50 165.55 

California State Teachers College, 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 299 128.29 161.25 

Carlcton College, Northfield, Minn., 204 160.83 204.17 

Carroll College, Helena, Mont. 29 145.00 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 158 147.50 175.00 

Case School of Applied Science, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 162 189.61 221.43 

Catholic University of America, 

Washington, D. C. 100 127.50 163.33 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa.. 65 128.50 173.00 

Centenary College, Shreveport, La. , 178 107.22 145.45 

Central College, Fayette, Mo. 178 129.17 158.24 

Central State Teachers College, 

Mount Pleasant, Mich. 208 108.18 152.10 

Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. 678 129.86 166.67 


& 

176.43 

197.79 

210.83 

189.50 

210.00 

221.35 

204.67 

222.50 
252.89 

214.04 

195.00 

244.65 

210.31 

196.83 

201.49 

200.63 

199.30 

242.14 

213.44 

255.50 

200.00 

214.58 

187.22 

198.33 

190.00 

206.45 
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Number of 
Students 


Chattanooga, University of, Chat¬ 
tanooga, Tenn.. 157 

Chicago, University of, Chicago, III.. 628 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. . 92 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa.... 204 

Colby College, Waterville, Me. 182 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 295 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 

Colo. 163 

Colorado State Teachers College, 

Greeley, Colo. 445 

Colorado, University of, Boulder, 

Colo... 852 

Connecticut College for Women, 

New London, Conn.. . . 214 

Cottey Junior College, Nevada, Mo.. 46 

Creston Junior College, Creston, 

Iowa. 77 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.. 699 

Delaware, University of, Newark, 

Del... 199 

Denver, University of, Denver, Colo. 442 

DePauw University, Greencastle, 

Ind. 394 

Drew University, Brothers College, 

Madison, N. J. 37 

D'Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. . . 80 

Earlham College, Richmond, Ind.. . . 125 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Charleston, Ill. 363 

Eastern Kentucky Teachers College, 

Richmond, Ky. 406 

Elizabethtown College, Elizabeth¬ 
town, Pa. 55 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill. 89 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Ber¬ 
rien Springs, Mich. 181 

Emory Junior College, Valdosta, Ga. 47 

Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 176 

Eureka College, Eureka, III. Ill 

Evansville College, Evansville, Ind.. 169 

Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. 125 

Florida State College for Women, 

Tallahassee, Fla. 572 

Florida, University of; Gainesville, 

Fla. 865 

Franklin College of Indiana, Frank¬ 
lin, Ind. 84 


Gross Scores 
S.i Median |>, 


127.50 

176.25 

214.79 

193.17 

232.83 

264.56 

186.00 

218.89 

255.00 

136.00 

169.17 

208.00 

163.75 

201.25 

232.08 

159.40 

188.20 

229.58 

138.21 

176.07 

210.28 

122.31 

155.97 

197.25 

146.22 

181.36 

216.59 

147.75 

167.92 

189.69 

145.00 

186.00 

206.43 

135.62 

179.17 

211.07 

179.36 

211.52 

244.60 

143.65 

179.06 

214.83 

152.14 

191.76 

229.79 

169.75 

203.44 

241.96 

200.83 

235.00 

257.50 

115.71 

145.71 

170.00 

131.14 

174.38 

213.50 

114.90 

145.48 

184.58 

84.46 

113.71 

149.75 

139.17 

181.00 

212.50 

150.36 

182.14 

223.75 

141.14 

179.70 

223.41 

111.88 

161.25 

207.50 

147.14 

179.38 

211.67 

120.94 

165.00 

207.50 

122.08 

163.67 

201.07 

192.81 

226.05 

266.78 

131.03 

166.33 

206.94 


129.26 170.25 211.49 
126.67 165.00 201.67 
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Number oj 
4 Students 


Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 28 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa.. , . 136 

George Williams College, Chicago, 

Ill. 75 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, 

N. J. 36 

Georgia State Women's College, Val¬ 
dosta, Ga. 125 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 155 

Glendale Sanitarium and Hospital, 

Glendale, Calif. 20 

Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. 93 

Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa. . . 107 

Great Falls, College of; Great Falls, 

Mont. 39 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. ... 281 

Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 131 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa... 100 

Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 110 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. 129 

Hutchinson Junior College, Hutch¬ 
inson, Kans. 242 

Idaho, College of; Caldwell, Idaho... 106 

Idaho State Normal School, Lewis¬ 
ton, Idaho. 207 

Idaho, University of; Moscow, Idaho 503 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 159 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, 

Pa. 82 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleas¬ 
ant, Iowa. 98 

James Milliken University, Decatur, 

Ill. 151 

Judson College, Marion, Ala. 68 

Junior College of Connecticut, 

Bridgeport, Conn. 67 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, 

Mich. 89 

Kansas, University of; School of Edu¬ 
cation, Lawrence, Kans. 795 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 95 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y.. . 60 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio 32 

Larson School and Junior College, 

New Haven, Conn. 97 

La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa... 112 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis.. . . 261 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa.. . 407 


G r o 

& 

jj Scores 
Median <£ s 

155.00 

160.00 

189.17 

231.82 

145.94 

179.17 

211.25 


168.33 


91.39 

121.46 

122.69 

152.50 

167.50 

190.36 

100,36 

111.88 

170.00 

138.33 

159.44 

172.92 

197.08 

157.92 

141.50 

241.25 

153.75 

111.04 

195.00 

195.00 

178.33 

273.85 

194.62 

140.62 

232.93 

223.54 

298.57 

230.56 

163.59 

119.50 

126.88 

163.85 

167.78 

202.50 

211.67 

108.86 

117.80 

137.04 

139.28 

152.98 

174.23 

167.88 

189.05 

207.50 

137.00 

177.50 

221.00 

112.50 

138.75 

183.57 

119.75 

140.00 

155.62 

167.14 

198.93 

194.00 

158.21 

190.42 

218.12 

155.31 

188.12 

226.88 

128.12 

156.25 

180.00 

161.84 

194.38 

220.00 

180.00 

203.52 

220.36 

251.67 

116.50 

137.50 
157.36 
179.46 

149.28 

163.08 

194.69 

216.09 

204.38 

189.23 

229.30 

250,10 
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Number of 

Gr o 

s s Scores 

Students 

2i 

Median 

& 

Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

865 

108.21 

147.98 

188.70 

Louisville, University of; Louisville, 

Ky. 

304 

131.67 

163.23 

195.88 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va., 

84 

97.14 

137.50 

191.67 

Lyons Township Junior College, La 
Grange, Ill. 

124 

147.14 

182.5 

230 

MacMurray College for Women, 
Jacksonville, Ill.. 

136 

141.67 

180 

212.50 

Maine, University of; College of Ag¬ 
riculture, Orono, Me. 

128 

125 

162.73 

196 

College of Arts and Sciences, Orono, 
Me. 

149 

152.32 

180.45 

215.23 

College of Technology, Orono, Me. 

143 

154.32 

191.25 

223.25 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis.- 

483 

149.34 

178.93 

211.75 

Maryland State Normal School, 

Frostburg, Md. 

Maryland State Normal School, 
Towson, Md. 

39 

132 

148.33 

133 

184.54 

217.50 

Maryland, University of; College 
Park, Md. ... 

483 

140.72 

176.28 

209.61 

Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn.. 

317 

131.62 

170.65 

215.53 

Marywood College, Scranton, Pa... . 

105 

122.08 

156.88 

193.50 

Massachusetts State College, Am¬ 
herst, Mass. 

310 

182.95 

213.81 

243.61 

McPherson College, McPherson, 
Kansas. 

121 

110.36 

144.09 

186.88 

Michigan, University of; Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

1352 

179.74 

212.93 

245 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vt. 

190 

195.91 

229.41 

259.06 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 

142 

106.25 

151.25 

187.50 

Minnesota State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minn. 

192 

130 

163.08 

197.78 

Minnesota State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minn. 

145 

139.38 

166.43 

201.07 

Misericordia College, Dallas, Pa. 

46 

127 

150 

201.67 

Mississippi Delta State Teachers 
College, Cleveland, Miss. 

78 

85 

123.33 

169 

Missouri VaLLey College, Marshall, 
Mo. 

71 

106.25 

162.14 

197.50 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill.. 

172 

126.15 

160.77 

196.25 

Montana, State University of; Mis¬ 
soula, Mont. 

594 

135 

167.02 

202.50 

Moravian College for Women, Beth- 
ieham, Pa. 

67 

161.50 

206.43 

234.64 
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Number of 
Students 


Morton, J. Sterling, Jr. College, Cic¬ 
ero, Ill. 305 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 54 

Mt. St. Joseph College, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 65 

Mount Saint Joseph College, West 

Hartford, Conn. 68 

Mount Saint Vincent, College of; 

New York, N. Y. 102 

Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y... 71 

New Hampshire, University of; Dur¬ 
ham, N. H. 406 

New Jersey State Normal School, 

Jersey City, N. J. 91 

New Mexico, University of; Albu¬ 
querque, N. Mex. 313 

New Rochelle College, New Rochelle, 

N. Y. 190 

New York Y. M. C. A. Schools, New 

York, N. Y. 29 

North Central College, Naperville, 

Ill. 162 

North Dakota State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Valley City, N. D. 157 

Northland College, Ashland, Wis.... 59 

Northwest Nazarene College, Nam¬ 
pa, Idaho. 141 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, 

Ohio. 46 

Oak Park Junior College, Oak Park, 

Ill. 60 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 374 

Oklahoma A and M College, Still¬ 
water, Okla. 1147 

Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, 

Ore. 193 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore.. 873 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore. 117 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. 215 

Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 129 

Pennsylvania College for Women, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 72 

Pennsylvania State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 51 

Pennsylvania State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, West Chester, Pa. 318 


Gross Scores 
i£i Median iju 

123.15 159.77 197.88 

160.55 180 232.50 

154.16 189.44 229.50 
133.33 164.00 200.00 

172.50 201.43 239.37 

172.50 201.25 236.50 

144.79 179.68 216.71 
172,19 200.55 225.32 
100.54 160.50 195.66 
160.94 191.11 220.63 
138.33 

141.50 177.50 210.42 

116.35 147.81 186.14 
109.58 143.00 175.43 

112.25 148.50 181.50 

177.50 203.33 237.50 

151.66 186.00 214.00 
190.06 222.26 257.06 

100.08 132.05 168.64 

121.39 160.71 201.72 

137.42 172.12 209.54 
134.38 170.71 219.58 
156.82 184.23 221.61 
152.32 182.50 205.36 

185.56 208.89 242.50 

71.07 97.00 125.63 

115.43 159.38 196.54 
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Number oj 
Students 


Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 166 

Port Huron College, Port Huron, 

Mich. 81 

Randolph Macon Woman’s College, 

Lynchburg, Va. 187 

Reed College, Portland, Ore.. 109 

Rhode Island State College, Kings¬ 
ton, R. 1. 337 

Rochester, University of; Rochester, 

N. Y. 300 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla... . 94 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 116 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre 

Haute, Ind. 50 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa.... 59 

Russel Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 125 

Saint Elizabeth, College of; Convent 

Station, N. J—. 77 

St. Helen’s Hall Junior College, 

Portland, Ore. 58 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 

Ind. 98 

Saint Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 100 

St. Mary of the Woods College, St. 

Mary of the Woods, Ind... . 82 

Saint Scholastica, College of; Du¬ 
luth, Minn. 86 

St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa.... 182 

Saint Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa, . 70 

Saint Xavier College, Chicago, Ill.... 55 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 76 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, 

Huntsville, Texas. 247 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa 

Rosa, Calif. 152 

Scripps College, Claremont, Calif.... 54 

Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 109 

Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 341 

Southern Methodist University, Dal¬ 
las, Texas. 281 

South Georgia Teachers College, 

Collegeboro, Ga. 200 

Southwestern College, Memphis, 

Tenn. 121 

Southwestern College, Winfield, 

Kans. 212 

Southwest Missouri State Teachers 
College. 317 


Gross Scores 


& 

Median 

& 

127 

164.28 

195.42 

145.42 

185.50 

212.50 

164.31 

186.50 

198.48 

225.00 

230.19 

258.93 

125.76 

169.17 

209.86 

198.50 

165.00 

160.91 

228.88 

196.36 

196.00 

256.78 

234.09 

230.00 

165.00 

175.50 

155.31 

190.00 

211.00 

187.86 

228.75 

242.00 

227.50 

170.31 

210.56 

244.38 

159.00 

190.00 

225.00 

139.44 

128.57 

162.22 

161.67 

197.00 

197.50 

152.14 

182.50 

220.63 

141.25 

85.59 

135.00 

161.50 

115.00 

167.14 

116.67 

170.00 

185.50 

154.00 

201.67 

162.50 
219.29 
218,93 

177.50 

77.38 

111.67 

148.75 

133.53 

185.00 

130.83 

176.97 

157.64 

218.75 

172.92 

211.13 

186.88 

258.75 

200.94 

238.71 

139.42 

173.57 

207.98 

81.05 

107.65 

145.00 

138.93 

167.22 

218.21 

126.00 

160.00 

198.33 

107.21 

150.20 

193.12 
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Number of Gross Scores 

Students igi Median 


Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala. 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., . . 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 
Texas A. and M. College, College Sta¬ 
tion, Texas. 

Texas State College for Women, 

Denton, Texas. 

Texas Technological College, Lub¬ 
bock, Texas. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C.. . 

Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 

Tulsa, University of; Tulsa, Okla. . . . 
Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 

Tenn. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 

Blacksburg, Va. 

Washburn College, Topeka, Kans.... 
Washington College, Chestertown, 

Md. 

Washington, State College of; Pull¬ 
man, Wash. 

Washington State Normal School, 

Bellingham, Wash. 

Washington and Jefferson College, 

Washington, Pa. 

Washington and Lee University, 

Lexington, Va. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich.... 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Westbrook Junior College, Portland, 

Maine.i. 

Western Illinois State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Macomb, Ill. 

Western State Teachers College, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Westminster College, New Wilming¬ 
ton, Pa. 

West Virginia State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 

West Virginia, University of; Mor¬ 
gantown, W. Va. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. 

Willamette University, Salem, Ore,.. 


68 

99 

173 

114.00 

117.95 

184.53 

150.00 

150.56 

213.93 

192.00 

181.79 

248.86 

1414 

99.73 

133.04 

172.62 

761 

102.76 

138.92 

176.47 

757 

95 

125 

91 

90 

221 

102 

163 

109.57 

139.58 
194.72 
161.25 
159.00 
123.47 
113.18 
139.79 

141.10 

178.33 

227.81 

203.75 

200.00 

163.67 

148.00 

165.00 

177.12 

220.83 
255.36 

232.50 

230.83 
199.77 

197.50 
206.25 

270 

142.83 

183.18 

218.41 

421 

250 

104.14 

135.00 

137.73 

166.92 

180.30 

209.54 

103 

116.75 

171.67 

214.64 

1148 

130.27 

170.14 

205.86 

232 

123.33 

153.50 

193.57 

162 

119.29 

154.44 

190.36 

276 

591 

96 

142.14 

166,17 

202.00 

181.76 

198.26 

230.00 

231.25 

230.07 

252.50 

72 

124.00 

171.11 

200.00 

357 

116.77 

147.08 

184.60 

508 

137.27 

170.25 

207.43 

215 

137.64 

175.00 

215.14 

101 

101.73 

119,29 

161.88 

400 

233 

170 

108.89 

155.50 

142.08 

139.68 

195.36 

180.00 

177.39 

232.08 

212.50 
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William and Mary, College of; Nor¬ 
folk Division, Norfolk, Va. 

William Smith College, Geneva, 

N. Y..... 

Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, 

Williamsport, Pa. 

William Woods College, Fulton, Mo. 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa... 
Woman’s College of Alabama, Mont¬ 
gomery, Ala. 

Woman’s Hospital, School of Nurs¬ 
ing; Philadelphia, Pa. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 

Y. M. C. A. Emergency College, St. 

Louis, Mo. 

York College, York, Nebr. 

Yuba County Jr. College, Marys¬ 
ville, Calif. 


Number of 

Gross S c o r g j 

Students 

«1 

Median 

it 

147 ■ 

120.75 

163.57 

207.81 

51 

152.50 

193.00 

232.50 

79 

139.50 

175.00 

208.12 

93 

120.23 

147.22 

174.75 

125 

194.72 

228.50 

256.25 

85 

111.39 

137.86 

181.07 

54 

79.17 

100.00 

137.86 

143 

148.96 

175.91 

211.39 

135 

126.88 

175.00 

209.17 

287 

163.12 

193.57 

235.15 

65 

122.50 

146.88 

186.25 

115 

117.92 

153.75 

185.83 


Norms for Completion Test 
Based on records of 10,791 students in 57 colleges. 


Score 

Frequency 

Percentile 

Score 

Frequency 

Percentile 

0 

9 

.000 

42 

563 

.696 

2 

4 

.001 

44 

551 

.748 

4 

15 

.002 

46 

489 

.796 

6 

25 

.004 

48 

414 

.838 

8 

30 

.006 

50 

321 

.872 

10 

64 

.011 

52 

291 

.901 

12 

95 

.018 

54 

234 

,925 

14 

137 

.029 

56 

178 

.944 

16 

217 

.045 

58 

135 

.959 

18 

274 

.068 

60 

113 

.970 

20 

337 

.096 

62 

89 

.979 

22 

454 

.133 

64 

67 

.987 

24 

485 

.176 

66 

48 

.992 

26 

559 

.225 

68 

19 

.995 

28 

591 

.278 

70 

20 

.997 

30 

635 

.335 

72 

10 

.998 

32 

650 

.394 

74 

5 

.999 

34 

671 

.455 

76 

5 

.999 

36 

728 

.520 

78 

1 

.999 

38 

664 

.584 

80 



40 

594 

.643 





Lower 

Quartile. 


.. . 27.97 



Median... 36.39 

Upper Quartile . 45.06 
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Norms for Arithmetic Test 
Based on records of 10,791 students in 57 colleges. 


Score 

Frequency 

Percentile 

Score 

Frequency 

Percentile 

0 

183 

.008 

44 

675 

.858 

4 

394 

.035 

48 

455 

.911 

8 

605 

.081 

52 

278 

.945 

12 

741 

.144 

56 

204 

.967 

16 

886 

.219 

60 

125 

.982 

20 

1024 

.308 

64 

58 

.991 

24 

1106 

.406 

68 

40 

.995 

28 

1135 

.510 

72 

13 

.998 

32 

1098 

.614 

76 

12 

.999 

36 

983 

.710 

80 

4 

.999 

40 

772 

.791 





Lower Quartile. 


. . 19.50 



Median. 



. . 29.51 



Upper Quartile. 


... 39.75 



Norms for Artificial Language 

Test 


Based on records of 10,435 students 

in 57 colleges. 


Score 

Frequency 

Percentile 

Score 

Frequency 

Percentile 

0-1 

69 

.003 

46-47 

346 

.647 

2-3 

35 

.008 

48-49 

352 

.680 

4-5 

45 

.012 

50-51 

302 

.712 

6-7 

61 

.017 

52-53 

293 

.740 

8-9 

97 

.024 

54r-55 

270 

.767 

10-11 

138 

.036 

56-57 

259 

.793 

12-13 

196 

.052 

58-59 

250 

.817 

14-15 

200 

.071 

60-61 

279 

.842 

16-17 

255 

.093 

62-63 

212 

.866 

18-19 

294 

.119 

64-65 

200 

.885 

20-21 

336 

.149 

66-67 

176 

.904 

22-23 

368 

.183 

68-69 

121 

.918 

24-25 

426 

.221 

70-71 

141 

.930 

26-27 

470 

.264 

72-73 

109 

.942 

28-29 

421 

.307 

74-75 

100 

.952 

30-31 

387 

.345 

76-77 

90 

.961 

32-33 

410 

.384 

78-79 

81 

.969 

34-35 

398 

.422 

80-81 

83 

.977 

36-37 

416 

.461 

82-83 

55 

.984 

38-39 

393 

.500 

84-85 

58 

.989 

40—41 

396 

.538 

86-87 

37 

.994 

42-43 

374 

.575 

88-99 

30 

.998 

44r-45 

393 

.612 

90 

13 

.999 


Lower Quartile. 


. . . 26.38 



Median 



. . . 39.00 



Upper Quartile. 


. . . 53.69 
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Norms for 

Analogies Test 


Based on records of 10,807 students in 57 c 

:olleges. 


Score 

Frequency 

Percentile 

Score 

Frequency 

Percentile 

0 

187 

.009 

30 

572 

.377 

2 

174 

.025 

32 

680 

.435 

4 

215 

.043 

34 

717 

.499 

6 

211 

.063 

36 

750 

.567 

8 

263 

.085 

38 

784 

.638 

10 

230 

.108 

40 

780 

.710 

12 

219 

.128 

42 

741 

.781 

14 

186 

.147 

44 

635 

.845 

16 

202 

.165 

46 

544 

.899 

18 

184 

.183 

48 

384 

.942 

20 

232 

.202 

50 

195 

.970 

22 

280 

.226 

52 

137 

.985 

24 

340 

.255 

54 

64 

.994 

26 

379 

.288 

56 

25 

.998 

28 

484 

.328 

58 

13 

.999 


Lower Quartile. 


.24.70 



Median. 


. 35.02 



Upper Quartile. 


.42.10 




Norms for 

Opposites Test 


Based on records of 10,612 students in 57 

colleges. 


Score 

Frequency 

Percentile 

Score 

Frequency 

Percentile 

0 

6 

.000 

42 

598 

.321 

3 

6 

.001 

45 

615 

.3 78 

6 

32 

.003 

48 

717 

.441 

9 

46 

.006 

51 

708 

.508 

12 

61 

.011 

54 

733 

.576 

15 

108 

.019 

57 

720 

.644 

18 

142 

.031 

60 

735 

.713 

21 

247 

.049 

63 

642 

.778 

24 

283 

.074 

66 

579 

.836 

27 

346 

.104 

69 

495 

.886 

30 

361 

.137 

72 

389 

.928 

33 

450 

.175 

75 

312 

.961 

36 

492 

.219 

78 

191 

.984 

39 

529 

.268 

81 

69 

.997 


Lower Quartile.... 


. 39.41 



Median. 


. 52.13 



Upper Quartile. 


. 63.11 
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Gross Score Norms 


Based on records of 52,435 students in 240 colleges, 


Score Frequency 

Percentile 

Score 

Frequency 

Percentile 

0-9 

10 

.000 

190-199 

3096 

.649 

10-19 

20 

.000 

200-209 

2916 

.707 

20-29 

56 

.001 

210-219 

2766 

.761 

30-39 

153 

.003 

220-229 

2388 

.810 

40-49 

245 

.007 

230-239 

2080 

.853 

50-59 

471 

.014 

240-249 

1735 

.889 

60—69 

775 

.026 

250-259 

1465 

.919 

70-79 

1101 

.043 

260-269 

1099 

.944 

80-89 

1364 

.067 

270-279 

801 

.962 

90-99 

1778 

.097 

280-289 

580 

.975 

100-109 

2076 

.134 

290-299 

390 

.985 

110-119 

2382 

.176 

300-309 

259 

.991 

120-129 

2692 

.225 

310-319 

156 

.995 

130-139 

2898 

.278 

320-329 

110 

.997 

140-149 

3108 

.335 

330-339 

46 

.998 

150-159 

3308 

.396 

340-349 

24 

.999 

160-169 

3369 

.460 

350-359 

5 

.999 

170-179 

3367 

.524 

360-369 

2 

.999 

180-189 

3344 

.588 





Lower Quartile. 129.89 

Median. 171.18 

Upper Quartile.... 212.86 
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Equivalent Scores for 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1934 Editions 


Per - 

Score 

ire 

Scon 

in 

Score 

in 

Score 

in 

Per¬ 

Score 

in 

Score 

in 

Score 

in 

Score 

in 

Per¬ 

Score 

in 

Score 

in 

Score 

in 

Score 

in 

cenl- 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

cent¬ 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

cent¬ 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

He 

Edi¬ 

Edi¬ 

Edi¬ 

Edi¬ 

ile 

Edi¬ 

Edi¬ 

Edi¬ 

Edi¬ 

ile 

Edi¬ 

Edi¬ 

Edi¬ 

Edi¬ 

rank 

tion 

tion 

tion 

tion 

ronk 

tion 

tion 

tion 

tion 

rank 

tion 

tion 

tion 

tion 

1 

40 

46 

38 

51 

34 

122 

134 

12 9 

146 

67 

175 

187 

184 

19B 

2 

49 

56 

47 

61 

35 

124 

136 

131 

147 

68 

177 

189 

186 

200 

3 

54 

62 

54 

6B 

36 

125 

137 

132 

149 

69 

179 

191 

188 

202 

4 

59 

66 

59 

73 

37 

127 

139 

134 

151 

70 

181 

193 

189 

204 

5 

63 

71 

64 

78 

38 

129 

141 

136 

152 

71 

182 

194 

191 

206 

6 

66 

74 

68 

82 

39 

130 

142 

137 

154 

72 

184 

196 

193 

207 

7 

70 

78 

71 

86 

40 

132 

144 

139 

156 

73 

186 

198 

195 

209 

a 

72 

80 

74 

90 

41 

133 

145 

140 

157 

74 

188 

201 

197 

211 

9 

75 

85 

77 

93 

42 

135 

147 

142 

159 

75 

190 

203 

199 

213 

10 

77 

87 

80 

96 

43 

136 

148 

144 

160 

76 

192 

205 

202 

215 

11 

80 

91 

83 

99 

44 

138 

150 

145 

162 

77 

194 

206 

204 

217 

12 

82 

94 

85 

101 

45 

139 

151 

147 

163 

78 

196 

208 

206 

219 

13 

84 

95 

S8 

104 

46 

141 

153 

149 

165 

79 

198 

210 

208 

220 

14 

86 

97 

90 

107 

47 

143 

155 

150 

167 

80 

200 

212 

210 

223 

15 

89 

101 

93 

109 

48 

144 

157 

152 

168 

81 

202 

214 

213 

225 

16 

91 

103 

95 

111 

49 

146 

159 

154 

169 

82 

205 

217 

215 

227 

17 

93 

105 

97 

114 

50 

147 

160 

155 

171 

83 

207 

219 

218 

229 

18 

95 

107 

99 

116 

51 

149 

162 

157 

173 

B4 

209 

220 

220 

232 

19 

97 

110 

101 

118 

52 

151 

164 

158 

174 

85 

212 

223 

223 

234 

20 

99 

112 

103 

120 

53 

152 

165 

160 

176 

86 

215 

226 

226 

237 

21 

101 

114 

105 

122 

54 

154 

166 

162 

177 

87 

217 

228 

229 

239 

22 

102 

115 

107 

124 

55 

155 

168 

163 

179 

88 

220 

231 

233 

242 

23 

104 

117 

109 

126 

56 

157 

169 

166 

181 

89 

223 

234 

236 

245 

24 

106 

119 

111 

128 

57 

159 

171 

167 

182 

90 

226 

237 

239 

248 

25 

107 

120 

113 

130 

58 

160 

172 

168 

184 

91 

229 

240 

243 

251 

26 

109 

121 

115 

132 

59 

162 

174 

170 

185 

92 

233 

244 

247 

255 

27 

111 

123 

116 

134 

60 

163 

176 

172 

187 

93 

237 

248 

252 

259 

28 

112 

124 

118 

135 

61 

165 

177 

173 

188 

94 

242 

253 

257 

263 

29 

114 

126 

120 

137 

62 

167 

179 

175 

190 

95 

247 

258 

262 

20B 

30 

116 

128 

122 

139 

63 

168 

180 

177 

192 

96 

253 

264 

269 

273 

31 

117 

129 

124 

141 

64 

170 

182 

179 

193 

97 

260 

271 

277 

280 

32 

119 

131 

125 

142 

65 

172 

184 

180 

195 

98 

269 

279 

286 

289 

33 

121 

133 

127 

144 

66 

173 

185 

182 

197 

99 

284 

295 

302 

303 


The above table shows that scores on the 1934 edition 
average about fourteen points higher than equivalent scores 
on the 1933 edition. The question of interpretation immedi¬ 
ately arises. Is the difference due to a change in the difficulty 
of the test or is there a factor of selection of colleges sending 
in records? There were 158 colleges for which we had records 
on both the 1933 and the 1934 tests. In 1933 these colleges 
sent in 31,461 records and in 1934, 36,734 records were re¬ 
ceived from the same colleges. There is no apparent reason to 
believe that the quality of students in such a large group of col¬ 
leges would have changed to any considerable extent. The 
comparison of the equivalent scores based on these records is 
shown in the table following. It is clear that the difference in 
the two editions represents a change in the test. This result 
was anticipated as a result of changing the directions for the 
analogies test and for the opposites test. This year there were 
fewer students who made extremely low scores. More stu- 
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dents understood what the task was, and scores therefore rep¬ 
resent more valid measures of ability. In both tables of equiv¬ 
alent scores it is seen that in the upper ranges of ability the 
equivalent scores become almost identical. 


Equivalent Scores for 1933 and 1934 Editions 


Based on reports for 1933 and 1934 editions received from 158 
colleges. 

Number of students 1933 = 31,461 
Number of students 1934 = 36,734 


Per¬ 

Score 

Score 

Per¬ 

Score 

Score 

Per¬ 

Score 

Score 

centile 

1933 

*934 

centile 

1 933 

*934 

centile 

1933 

*934 

1 

39 

52 

34 

128 

145 

67 

184 

198 

2 

48 

61 

35 

130 

146 

68 

185 

199 

3 

54 

68 

36 

132 

148 

69 

187 

201 

4 

59 

73 

37 

134 

150 

70 

189 

203 

5 

63 

78 

38 

135 

151 

71 

191 

205 

6 

67 

82 

39 

137 

153 

72 

193 

207 

7 

71 

85 

40 

139 

154 

73 

195 

209 

8 

74 

89 

41 

140 

156 

74 

197 

210 

9 

77 

92 

42 

142 

158 

75 

199 

212 

10 

80 

95 

43 

144 

159 

76 

202 

214 

11 

83 

98 

44 

145 

161 

77 

204 

216 

12 

85 

101 

45 

147 

162 

78 

206 

218 

13 

87 

103 

46 

149 

164 

79 

208 

220 

14 

90 

105 

47 

150 

165 

80 

211 

222 

15 

92 

108 

48 

152 

167 

81 

213 

225 

16 

94 

110 

49 

153 

169 

82 

215 

227 

17 

97 

112 

50 

155 

170 

83 

218 

229 

18 

99 

115 

51 

156 

172 

84 

220 

231 

19 

101 

118 

52 

158 

173 

85 

223 

234 

20 

103 

119 

53 

160 

175 

86 

226 

237 

21 

105 

121 

54 

161 

176 

87 

229 

239 

22 

107 

123 

55 

163 

178 

88 

233 

242 

23 

109 

125 

56 

165 

179 

89 

236 

245 

24 

110 

127 

57 

166 

181 

90 

240 

248 

25 

112 

129 

58 

168 

183 

91 

244 

251 

26 

114 

130 

59 

170 

184 

92 

248 

255 

27 

116 

132 

60 

171 

186 

93 

253 

259 

28 

118 

134 

61 

173 

187 

94 

258 

263 

29 

119 

136 

62 

175 

189 

95 

264 

268 

30 

121 

138 

63 

176 

191 

96 

270 

273 

31 

123 

139 

64 

178 

192 

97 

278 

280 

32 

125 

141 

65 

180 

194 

98 

288 

290 

33 

127 

143 

66 

182 

196 

99 

303 

304 
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Some colleges have requested means and standard devia¬ 
tions for several years. The table below gives the mean 
gross scores and standard deviations of gross scores for the 
years 1927-1934. 

Means and Standard Deviations for Gross Scores 1927-1934 


Year Mean Score tr 

1927 . 125.78 48.9 

1928 . 144.26 55.0 

1929 . 144.05 52.8 

1930 . 141.50 56.3 

1931 . 150.27 56.6 

1932 . 164.43 57.3 

1933 . 152.15 60.4 

1934 . 176.65 57.3 


Several suggestions concerning the test have been received 
during the year. These will be used in preparing the 1935 
edition. The present edition of the Artificial Language test 
has been the most satisfactory that has been tried. The Oppo¬ 
sites test will probably contain fewer very easy items and a 
larger number of more difficult items. An attempt will be 
made to simplify the instructions for the analogies test. 

L. L. Thurstonb, 

Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, 

The University of Chicago. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

April 30, 1935. 

My dear Doctor Zook: 

I regret exceedingly that the pressure of public affairs pre¬ 
vents me from accepting your very kind invitation to speak at 
the Annual Meeting of the American Council on Education. 
I send you my warm greetings and my best wishes for a suc¬ 
cessful meeting. 

The schools and colleges are in the midst of a social life 
which is developing rapidly. ' It is the business of government 
to see that the benefits of these changes are spread to the 
greatest possible number of our citizens. Without, however, 
the aid of a far flung educational system in developing the 
capacities of individuals to produce material comforts and to 
react intelligently to public problems, the efforts of the Gov¬ 
ernment would be fruitless indeed. All the possibilities of a 
democracy rest squarely upon education. 

Hence, we must do everything we can to improve the proc¬ 
esses and the organization of education. Small school districts 
like most small units in government are in most instances inef¬ 
ficient, uneconomical and unnecessary. We need better trained 
teachers and more schools with modern teaching equipment. 
IEthe schools fall behind in these things we shall all suffer in 
the common misfortune. 

I wish for the American Council on Education abundant 
success in helping to solve the many problems which face 
American education today. 

Very sincerely yours, 



Doctor George F. Zook, 

Director, American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, 

Washington, D. C. 




The Eighteenth Annual Meeting 

“Unoccupied Areas in Education” 

T HE Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Council on Education was held in the lecture room of 
the National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D. C., 
May 3-4, 1935. 

The attendance at the meeting was the largest in the history 
of the Council with 22 constituent members represented by 
39 delegates, 59 institutional members by 108 delegates, and 
7 associate members by 10 delegates. In addition guests 
attended from the various foundations, governmental depart¬ 
ments, and associations interested in the development of the 
Council’s program. 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall, First Vice-Chairman of the Council, 
presided in the absence of Dean William F. Russell, Chair¬ 
man, who was in Paris as the Council’s delegate at the Con¬ 
ference of Directors of Higher Education. 

Dr. Hall asked the Secretary, the Rev. George Johnson, to 
read a letter from President Franklin Delano Roosevelt wish¬ 
ing the Council a successful meeting and regretting his inability 
to attend. The letter is printed as a frontispiece in this issue 
of the Record. 

The minutes of the last meeting in May, 1934, were read 
and approved, and the Treasurer’s report was submitted in 
writing. 

Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools of 
New York City, addressed the Council on the subject "Prob¬ 
lems Facing Young People in Urban Centers," as a part of 
the general theme of the meeting, “Unoccupied Areas in Edu¬ 
cation.” Dr. Campbell’s address is printed in full in this issue, 
(See page 288.) 

The second speaker, Dr. William F. Ogburn of the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, and author of the pamphlet "You and 
Machines” published by the Council, discussed “Non-Intel- 

245 
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lectual Aspects of Personality.” Dr. Ogburn’s paper is printed 
also in this copy of the Record. (See page 293.) 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. Campbell and Dr. 
Ogburn conducted an interesting forum on personality develop¬ 
ment with contributions from President E. C. Elliott, Dr. 
Laura Zirbes, Commissioner Studebaker, President Rufus 
B. Von Kleinsmid, Dr. Joseph Mayer, President R. M. 
Hughes and other. 

At this point Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt arrived at the 
meeting and was invited to address the group. Mrs. Roosevelt 
spoke informally and commended the Council for the develop¬ 
ment of the Youth Project. She urged educators to maintain 
a sympathetic understanding in working with young people, 
and asked that youth be given a voice and a responsibility in 
constructive planning for themselves. 

The last speaker on the morning program, Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, dis¬ 
cussed “A Program for the Office of Education.” (See page 
301 for Commissioner Studebaker’s paper.) 

The delegates and visitors were guests of the Council at a 
buffet luncheon at the Cosmos Club. 

The afternoon session opened with the Chairman’s address 
of Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public Instruc¬ 
tion of Virginia. His paper, “The Core Curriculum Plan in 
a State Program,” is printed in this issue. (See page 277.) 

Dr. W. W- Charters, Ohio State University, discussed “The 
Motion Picture in Education,” and Dr. C. S. Marsh, Associate 
Director of the Council, spoke on “A Changed Concept for 
the Civilian Conservation Corps.” (See page 312 for Dr. 
Charter’s address.) 

The afternoon session closed with a paper by Dr. Goodwin 
Watson, Columbia University, on “The Development of 
Human Resources Through Education.” An elaboration of 
Dr. Watson’s paper, which was submitted to the National 
Resources Board as the Council’s contribution, will be printed 
in the October issue of the Record. 

On Friday evening, May 3, at eight o’clock, the delegates 
to the session honored Dr. Charles Riborg Mann, Director- 
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Emeritus of the Council, with a dinner at the Mayflower 
Hotel. Places were laid for 200 and at the speakers’ table 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Charles Riborg Mann, Mr. and Mrs. 
George F. Zook, General and Mrs. Robert I. Rees, Senator 
Royal S. Copeland, Senator and Mrs. Warren R. Austin, Mr. 
Oscar L. Chapman, Mr. John W. Studebaker, Mr. and Mrs. 
Willard E. Givens, Mr. Frederick B. Robinson, Mr. Sidney 
B. Hall, Mr. Samuel Capen, Mr. David A. Robertson, Mr. 
John H. Mac Cracken, Mr. Robert L. Kelly, and Mr. C. S. 
Marsh. 

(See page 331 for a summary of addresses at the dinner.) 

The Saturday morning session of the eighteenth annual 
meeting was opened by the Director’s Report of Dr. George 
F. Zook. Dr. Zook’s complete report is printed in this 
Record. (See page 250.) 

Dr. C. H. Marvin, Chairman of the N.R.A. Committee, 
reported the activities of his committee during the past year. 
He reviewed the actions which obtained an exemption for 
colleges and universities from certain provisions of the N.R.A., 
and summarized the development of the National Security 
Act. Dr. Marvin emphasized the point that in following 
federal legislative actions the Council’s committee was calling 
attention to the fact that there should be no differentiation in 
the attitude of Congress toward publicly administered and 
privately administered institutions, since both are a part of 
the integrated public educational system. 

Dr. George A. Works of the University of Chicago, as a 
member of the Standards Committee of the Council, spoke 
on “A New Basis for the Accreditment of Higher Institu¬ 
tions.” (See page 321 for Dr. Work’s paper.) 

Dr. John K. Norton, Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, Chairman of the Committee on Education and Govern¬ 
ment, reported the studies of his committee dealing with the 
relation of the various levels of government to the financing 
of education. Tabulations were presented by Dr. Norton 
showing the relative ability of the various states to support 
education, as indicated by the amount of tax revenue which 
might have been collected under the Model Tax Plan. Another 
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compilation covered the absolute ability of the states to sup- 
port an acceptable minimum program of education. A later 
issue of the Record will contain a complete report of Dr. 
Norton’s committee. 

The business session of the Council followed. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee, the 
office of Assistant Treasurer was established with such duties 
ps may be assigned to him by the Treasurer. 

The Executive Committee recommended the discontinuance 
of publication of the standards for the accreditment of col¬ 
leges, universities, and teacher-training institutions, adopted by 
the Council in May, 1934. The recommendation developed 
from the decision of the Council’s Standards Committee that 
the standards were no longer progressive. President Ray¬ 
mond Walters, Chairman of the Standards Committee, re¬ 
ported that the committee in discussing accrediting voted an 
expression of sympathetic interest in the new qualitative 
standards of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. After discussion, the recommendation was 
approved. 

The amendment to the constitution recommended by the 
Problems and Plans Committee was read by the Secretary. 
The suggested amendment concerning paragraph 2 of Section 
5 of the Constitution follows: 

“The Council shall also elect a salaried President, who 
shall be the chief executive officer. He shall have general 
administrative supervision of the affairs of the Council and 
shall be responsible for the carrying out of such plans and 
policies as the Council, or its executive committee, may 
approve. He shall be ex officio a member of the Executive 
Committee and of all standing committees. He shall report 
annually to the Council, and shall make such other reports 
as the Chairman of the Council may request. 

“All officers, except the President, shall be elected at the 
Annual Meeting, and their terms of office shall begin imme¬ 
diately following election.” 

Paragraph 6: “Insert word ‘President’ where the word 
‘Director’ appears.” 
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The amendment also provided for the changing of the title 
of Director-Emeritus to President-Emeritus. 

After discussion the amendment was approved. 

On joint nomination of the Problems and Plans Committee 
and the Executive Committee the following were elected to 
membership in the Problems and Plans Committee: Class of 
1939, James B. Conant, Paul C. Stetson and Mark A. May. 

The Treasurer's report and the budget for 1935-36 were 
approved by the Council. 

It was moved and passed that the date of next year’s meet¬ 
ing be referred to the Executive Committee with power to act. 

President Eliot presented the report of the Committee on 
Nominations, and the Secretary was instructed to cast a 
unanimous ballot for the nominees, who were duly declared 
elected as follows: Chairman, Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, presi¬ 
dent of the University of Minnesota, representing National 
Association of State Universities; First Vice-Chairman, Dr. 
Parke R. Kolbe, President of Drexel Institute; Second Vice- 
Chairman, Dr. Meta Glass, President of Sweetbriar College, 
representing the American Association of University Women; 
Secretary, the Reverend George Johnson, National Catholic 
Education Association; Treasurer, Mr. Corcoran Thom, 
President, American Security and Trust Company; Assistant 
Treasurer, Mr. F. P. H. Siddons, Secretary of the American 
Security and Trust Company. For the two vacancies on the 
Executive Committee, to serve for a period of three years, 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Virginia, representing the National Education Association; 
and President R. M. Hughes of the Iowa State College. 

After an informal address by the new Chairman, President 
Coffman, the meeting adjourned. 



The Director’s Report 

I WISH herewith, to submit this my first annual report as Di¬ 
rector of the American Council on Education. Although 
the report covers the entire year ending April 30, 1935, it 
may be remembered that the present Director did not take up 
active duty until September 1, 1934. 

I presume that the Director is accorded all the latitude he 
wishes relative to the character of his annual report. It would 
be possible to make such a report purely a factual one, or the 
Director might make the annual meeting occasion to discourse 
on a variety of subjects which seemed to him pertinent and 
timely. I shall attempt a little of both. 

I am above everything else anxious that the Director’s 
report may enable the members and friends of the American 
Council to know better what is going on. It is believed that 
the more acquainted people become with the activities of the 
Council the more enthusiastic they will be relative to its pro¬ 
gram and functions. A pamphlet describing the history and 
activities of the Council, recently printed, should serve the 
same purpose. 

I do not believe, however, that the work of the Council can 
be understood fully without appropriate observations concern¬ 
ing the background or the significance of present or future 
undertakings. I shall, therefore, ask you to bear with me 
while from time to time I clothe the bare statements of the 
Council’s activities and plans with a few personal interpre¬ 
tations. 

MEMBERSHIPS 

As is perhaps well known, the Council has three types of 
memberships: (1) Constituent, (2) Associate, and (3) Insti¬ 
tutional. The following members have been added during the 
past year: 
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Constituent: Association of American Medical Colleges 

Department of Secondary School Principals of the 
N. E. A. 

Jesuit Educational Association 
Associate: American Alumni Council 

National Council of Business Education 
Institutional: Duquesne University 

Incarnate Word College 
University of Denver 

The constituent members, consisting of the important na¬ 
tional and regional associations, send three representatives 
each to the Council meetings. The associate members, con¬ 
sisting of organizations having interests related to the work 
of the Council, name delegates without vote. The institutional 
members each select one representative on the Council. The 
membership at present is as follows : Constituent members, 26; 
associate members, 19; institutional members, 225 ; total, 270. 

Had it not been for the unflagging loyalty of the constituent 
and institutional members, each of which pays $100 in fees, it 
would not have been possible for the Council to carry on such 
a significant piece of work in the past. If the Council is to 
develop in influence and service, its membership in each of 
these classes should be considerably enlarged. There are sev¬ 
eral educational associations of national consequence which 
ought to join us. Especially there are quite a number of col¬ 
leges and universities that ought to lend their help and influ¬ 
ence toward the accomplishment of the purposes for which the 
Council stands. 

Finally, in this connection, attention is called to the fact 
that last year the Council widened the scope of its interests 
and field of action to include the whole realm of education. 
By this action the Council became truly comprehensive. It 
follows, therefore, that those agencies and organizations rep¬ 
resenting particularly elementary and secondary education 
should be given a greater opportunity to participate in the 
work of the Council. Particularly, it would seem to me that 
individual State and city school systems should be invited to 
become institutional members of the Council. 
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I trust that it will be clear from the beginning that the 
major purpose in this modification of policy is to broaden the 
basis of interest and influence of the Council rather than 
merely to enlarge its income. 

There has naturally been some apprehension that, in view 
of the more comprehensive interests of the Council from this 
time on, its emphasis in the field of higher education would be 
lessened thereby. I feel sure that this will not be the case. 
Dean Marsh of the University of Buffalo, who directed the 
educational program in the Civilian Conservation Corps with 
conspicuous success, has just assumed his duties as Associate 
Director in the field of higher education. A large number of 
the projects and studies now under way in the Council are in 
the field of higher education. It is hoped that we may soon 
be able to establish a financial advisory service primarily for 
the colleges and universities. Indeed it seems clear to me that 
the Council should be able to render far greater service to the 
higher institutions than ever before. 

FINANCES 

The income for the regular running expenses of the Council 
during the fiscal year closing April 30, 1935, was $71,058.02; 
its expenditures for the same purpose, $58,979.89, leaving a 
balance of $12,078.13. Of the total income the members of 
the Council contributed $21,110 in dues. This amount repre¬ 
sents a slight decrease over that received during the previous 
year from the same source. 

The unusually favorable balance was due largely to the 
fact that the Council has been without the services of an 
Associate Director for most of the fiscal year. Also it is to 
be remembered that these figures do not include the income 
and expenditures of the Problems and Plans Committee, nor 
the money received and expended by the Council for its special 
projects. 

The budget presented for your consideration at this meeting 
calls for certain increases in expenditures next year due largely 
to increases in staff and the contingent fund, including perhaps 
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the net expenses of publishing the new edition of the Hand¬ 
book of Universities and Colleges. 

Fortunately the Council has this past year used only $30,000 
of the $300,000 appropriated by the General Education Board 
for the overhead expenses of the Council. This fact enables 
the Council to revise certain other items of income; namely, 
membership dues, and reimbursement for services. 

For years the institutional members have stood by loyally, 
paying dues for the support of the Council when in many in¬ 
stances they could ill afford to do so. I am happy to tell you 
that at the meeting of the Executive Committee on Thursday 
night it was decided to reduce the dues for all institutional 
members from $100 to $50 per year, effective at once. I 
believe that this decision will not only be welcome to the insti¬ 
tutional members of the Council but that it will enable us to 
increase our membership list considerably. 

The following grants have been received and accepted by 
the Executive Committee during the year: 

From the Carnegie Corporation, a grant of $4,500 for 
a study of library facilities in education in Washington. 

From the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
OF Teaching, a grant of $5,000 for the continuation of cer¬ 
tain studies related to the survey of modern language teaching. 

From the General Education Board, for the use of the 
Office of Education, a grant of $40,000 for the preparation 
of study materials for use in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
Camps. 

From the General Education Board, for the use of the 
Office of Education, a grant of $30,000 for a study of the 
Youth Problem. 

From the General Education Board, for the use of the 
Committee of Twenty-One of the Regional Accrediting Asso¬ 
ciations, a grant of $25,000 for a study of the formulation of 
tentative standards or guiding principles of secondary educa¬ 
tion. 

From the General Education Board, a grant of $500,- 
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000 for overhead expenses of a study of the care and educa¬ 
tion of American Youth. 

From the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, a grant of 
$5,000 for continued work of the Committee on the Relation 
of Emotions to the Educative Process. 

From the Payne Fund, a grant of $7,500 for preliminary 
study in connection with the possible establishment of a na¬ 
tional educational film institute. 

A total of $617,000 for the year. 

It is to be remembered that the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation is a council made up of representatives from educa¬ 
tional associations and institutions. It differs markedly from 
its kindred organizations, the Social Science Research Council 
and the Council of Learned Societies, in that its membership 
is much larger and in that its studies and activities are intended 
as a basis for the formulation of fundamental policies in edu¬ 
cation. Hence it has so far not proved feasible, as in the case 
of the other councils, to hold several regular meetings of the 
American Council each year. It is hoped, however, that addi¬ 
tional ways may be found to secure the active cooperation of 
all representatives from the several types of members in the 
Council. The success of the Council depends in no small meas¬ 
ure on this joint attack upon common problems. 

PROBLEMS AND PLANS COMMITTEE 

In the meantime, the Council has provided itself with a. 
most unusual means of counseling relative to major problems 
and activities. I refer, of course, to the Problems and Plans 
Committee. This committee, established in 1930 and com¬ 
posed of thirteen leading educators, has been supported with a. 
generous subvention from the Julius Rosenwald Fund for its 
own meetings and those of its sub-committees. Not only is 1 
unusual insight into and consideration of educational problems 
assured by the quality of its membership, but by the excellent 
financial provision which has been made for the preparation 
of its business. 

In this report no further specific attention will be given to> 
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the Problems and Plans Committee for the simple reason that 
a full consideration of the matters which have been before 
the committee would be almost identical with the major prob¬ 
lems and activities undertaken by the Council. The Council 
could not possibly perform its functions without this or a 
similar committee. 

SUB-COMMITTEES OF THE PROBLEMS AND PLANS 
COMMITTEE 

It would, however, be unfair to pass over certain activities 
of the sub-committees of the Problems and Plans Committee. 
One of these, under the chairmanship of Dr. S. B. Hall, con¬ 
tributed much time and thought to the preparation of the 
youth project mentioned at more length later. Dr. A. B. 
Meredith's Committee on State Relations to Education will 
shortly publish a book entitled “Higher Education and the 
American State.” This committee has another volume entitled 
“The Relation of Departments of Education to Other Depart¬ 
ments of the State Government,” about ready for publication. 

Finally, you listened last year to a very interesting outline 
of the proposed activities of the Committee on the Relation 
of Emotions to the Educative Process. Since that time the 
committee has held a stimulating conference at Bar Harbor. 
The chairman of the committee has been conducting an explo¬ 
ration of the field and is expected to have a report ready in 
the early future. Already the second phase of the project is 
opening up, namely, the need for researches in this area in 
some concerted program. For this purpose the Josiah Macy, 
Jr., Foundation has made an additional grant of $5,000 to 
enable the committee to go forward in this field hitherto little 
touched and of great possible significance in the development 
of the educative process. 

COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 

The Committee on Standards is attempting to deal with 
some of the fundamental problems in the accrediting of insti¬ 
tutions. Specifically, it is considering the problems growing 
out of the disparity in the institutions accredited by the Amen- 
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can Association of Teachers Colleges and by other accrediting 
associations recognized by the Council in the list of higher 
institutions published annually and used by the Council as a 
requirement for membership and for inclusion in “American 
Colleges and Universities.” 

Also a sub-committee has assembled and summarized a large 
amount of material regarding limitation in the number of stu¬ 
dents in professional schools. It is hoped that this report, 
written by the chairman, may be printed in an early number 
of the Educational Record. 

Finally, the committee is recommending the abolition of the 
standards for colleges, junior colleges and teacher training 
institutions adopted and recommended by the Council in 1924. 
There was a time when these standards served a useful pur¬ 
pose, but, if the recent action of the North Central Associa¬ 
tion in abolishing all quantitative standards and substituting 
general criteria based on the institution’s objectives and stu¬ 
dent personnel is in the right direction, the Council’s sets of 
standards are now quite out of date. 

Parenthetically, it is gratifying that the General Education 
Board has recently made a grant of money through the Council 
to the National Committee representing the various regional 
accrediting agencies to go forward with its studies relative to 
the accrediting of secondary schools. I believe that this is a 
most significant step. If through this study the ground can 
be cleared of the present meticulous quantitative method of 
evaluating the work of secondary schools, it should be much 
easier for the Youth Commission and other efforts at the re¬ 
form of secondary education to bring about modification of 
secondary school practices without calling upon themselves 
what President Keppel once called “the wrath of God and the 
North Central Association.” 

New committees of the Council were organized and began 
operations during the year as follows : 

Committee to Cooperate with the Education and Law Con¬ 
ference; Dr. C, R. Mann, Chairman. 
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Committee on Education and Government; Dr. John K. 
Norton, Chairman. 

Committee on Educational Nomenclature; Dr. David A. 
Robertson, Chairman. 

Committee on International Aspects of Education: Dr. I. L. 
Kandel, Chairman. 

All of these committees have been hard at work. The Com¬ 
mittee on International Aspects of Education is intended to 
serve as the educational section of the American National 
Committee on International Intellectual Cooperation, and also 
to facilitate the work of the International Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion at Geneva. Until the United States Government itself 
can join this organization, the Council may well serve as its 
representative in this country. At its meeting in New York a 
short time ago the committee considered and approved a plan 
to sponsor the preparation of a yearbook on international 
understanding through the public school curriculum. 

There can be no doubt of the importance of this committee. 
It should serve as the Council’s interpreter relative to prob¬ 
lems of mutual interest to all nations. There are many of 
these problems, and our association with educational leaders 
in other countries should be of very great benefit to American 
education. It was my good fortune to attend the conference 
held by the International Bureau of Education in Geneva last 
summer. The chairman of the Council is now in attendance 
at a meeting of the Directors of Higher Education, which is 
being held in Paris. For this conference the Council prepared 
three special reports on (1) the organization of higher edu¬ 
cation in the United States; (2) the organization of scientific 
research outside the universities; and (3) the organization of 
instruction in biology in the United States. 

The Committee to Cooperate with the Education and Law 
Conference under Dr. Mann's direction has given much time 
and attention to the character education project in the District 
of Columbia, described by Senator Copeland in his address 
before the Council last year. Plans for extending the com¬ 
mittee’s assistance to similar projects in Michigan, Utah, New 
York, and Iowa are under way. Several of these experiments 
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bid fair to affect in a fundamental way the quality and trend 
of the educational program. 

The committee also performed a notable piece of work last 
year in making a study of the types of socially useful work, 
particularly outside the institutions, which could be performed 
by students on the Federal Student Aid program. 

The Council also cooperated with the TJ. S. Office of Educa¬ 
tion in holding a conference November 17, 1934, to consider 
desirable adjustments in the student aid program. In my 
opinion no part of the Federal relief program has been more 
wisely handled than the student aid program, largely because 
the institutions have been given a comparatively free hand in 
dealing with it. I believe, furthermore, that not only has the 
program enabled thousands of students to remain in college 
who otherwise would have been unable to do so, but it has 
taught both the colleges and the students something of the 
educative value of work carried on as a supplement to the 
activities of the classroom. All of us have a great deal to 
learn along that line. 

TESTS 

One of the Council’s greatest contributions to the develop¬ 
ment of education has been its two test services; namely, the 
psychological tests developed by Professor and Mrs. Thur- 
stone, and the Cooperative Test Service under the leadership 
of Professor Ben D. Wood. 

The psychological test for colleges and universities was first 
issued by the Council in 1924. Since that time its use has 
grown rapidly until in 1935, 168,547 copies were used in 620 
higher institutions. This distribution is considerably larger 
than the sale of any similar test on the market. Information 
concerning the use of these tests in 240 colleges and universi¬ 
ties for the year 1934-35 is reported in the April number of 
the Educational Record. 

During 1933 a psychological test suited to high school use 
was begun. Doubtless this test will also gradually attain ex¬ 
tended use. Norms for each high school grade based on a 
total of about 8,000 cases have been set up. Henceforth only 
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the older forms of the college psychological test will be avail¬ 
able to the high schools. 

The Cooperative Test Service, for which an appropriation 
of $500,000 was made several years ago, is now in the fifth 
year of the ten-year period covered by the appropriation. In 
most of the important subjects four forms have been published. 
From two to six additional forms in the several subjects have 
been made comparable. Additional manuscripts are on hand, 
so that the Test Service is well along toward its objective of 
ten comparable forms in each of the important subjects and a 
somewhat smaller number in other subjects. This is truly a 
remarkable undertaking to have been organized and carried 
so far forward in such a short time. Already, however, there 
are serious problems ahead, caused on the one hand by the 
depression and on the other by the difficulty of educating 
school people to the proper use of tests. “The first and major 
consideration,” declares Professor Wood in a recent report, 
“is that the tests should always be kept under the control of 
some non-commercial agency whose policies will be dictated by 
educational welfare rather than by considerations of profit. If 
we grant this basic desideratum, it seems to make inescapable 
the conclusion that the tests can never be turned over to a com¬ 
mercial printer, not even under the most liberal contracts which 
publishers thus far appear to be willing to make. On the 
other hand, it appears almost certain that for two or three 
years at least there is no possibility of selling enough tests to 
put the service on a self-supporting basis. The commercial 
houses are still selling tests that are more than ten years old 
in much greater quantities than we are selling tests which are 
new and which are comparable with preceding issues. ... If 
only 10 per cent of the school people in the country understood 
the potential value of comparable tests, there would be no 
difficulty in putting the Cooperative Test Service on a self- 
supporting basis.” 

Notwithstanding the difficulties to which Dr. Wood alludes, 
$18,491.87 profit from the sale of tests has already been built 
up. Furthermore, there is a developing interest in the possi¬ 
bility of using the objective tests not only in the process of 
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selecting students but also in the selection of teachers for 
teaching positions. It seems likely that in the early future the 
Council will hold several round tables to discuss some of these 
possibilities. 

Each year during the last three years the Council, through 
the Test Service, has cooperated in holding a very interesting 
conference at which the development of personnel work, in¬ 
cluding the use of tests, was the central feature of the program. 

WASHINGTON LIBRARY PROJECT 

In October, 1934, the Council received a grant of money 
from the Carnegie Corporation to carry on a study of the 
libraries in Washington, D. C., with particular reference to 
their facilities in education. This project has been pursued 
vigorously both through questionnaire and personal inspec¬ 
tions under the direction of Dr. David Spence Hill. 

The number of libraries in Washington is astonishingly 
large, about 240; approximately 100 of them are scattered in 
the various government agencies. The study is now nearing 
completion. It should reveal several important possibilities: 

1. More accurate and extensive information concerning the 
number and character of the libraries. 

2. Better cooperation between the libraries, especially be¬ 
tween the Library of Congress and the Library of the Office 
of Education. > 

3. The more extensive use in research and advanced study 
of the unusual facilities offered by the libraries in Washington 
in the field of education. 

4. The advisability of setting up similar studies in a number 
of other large centers of population. 

One of these possibilities deserves particular comment, 
namely, the need to establish here in Washington a facilitating 
agency for the use of the unusual resources which Washington 
possesses in almost all fields of research and scholarship. As 
all of you know, this is not a new idea. It has found expres¬ 
sion in a great variety of suggestions, all the way to the estab¬ 
lishment of a national university. No one knows what may be 
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the ultimate solution of the problem, but my own belief is that 
most of our need could be met by a comparatively inexpensive 
facilitating agency whose business it would be to cooperate 
with the Government and the local universities in making avail¬ 
able to students from all parts of the country the extraordi¬ 
nary facilities provided in Washington for advanced study 
and research. 

HANDBOOK OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

In 1928 and again in 1932 the Council undertook the pub¬ 
lication of a Handbook of Colleges and Universities in the 
United States. Institutions on the list of the Association of 
American Universities and the several regional associations 
were included in the volume. There was a concise statement 
containing the major facts relative to each institution. But the 
volume has been far more than a handbook of higher institu¬ 
tions. It contains the best single statement we have relative to 
the whole system of higher education in this country, including 
all forms of control both direct and indirect. 

It is time to revise and print a new edition of this valuable 
work. I trust that no time is lost in doing so. It is extremely 
useful both at home and abroad. 

HUMAN RESOURCES 

You have already heard a very interesting statement con¬ 
cerning the significance of a national research program for 
the development of human resources to parallel the extended 
research programs now fostered by industry and the Govern¬ 
ment in the field of material resources. Every thinking citizen 
knows that the development of one without the other is both 
futile and impossible. Yet the development of human re¬ 
sources except on the physical side has been all but neglected 
by the Federal Government. 

Fortunately, the American Council on Education has been 
able in recent months to render an important service in this 
area. In creating the National Resources Board on July 1, 
1934, President Roosevelt wisely appreciated the fact that 
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the nation’s wealth consisted not merely of material resources 
but of the capacities and qualities of its citizens. Hence the 
National Resources Board has sought not only the aid and 
advice of the National Research Council, representing the 
physical and biological sciences, but also of the Social Science 
Research Council and of the American Council on Education. 
Upon the invitation of the National Resources Board the 
American Council named three members of an advisory 
committee to the board and drew up a concise statement 
recommending certain research projects in the field of human 
resources which might be prosecuted with funds set aside 
from the large work relief appropriation recently made by 
Congress. It is understood that certain of these projects are 
now under consideration by the administration. 

In the meantime, the Council is cooperating with the Na¬ 
tional Resources Board in drawing up a statement for inclu¬ 
sion in its final report setting forth the fundamental signifi¬ 
cance of a program for the development of human re¬ 
sources and the ways and means of undertaking it. The 
prosecution of such a program would call for the coopera¬ 
tive effort of a number of Federal agencies, including the 
U. S. Office of Education. If out of this activity of the 
Council there comes such a program, it would be an accom¬ 
plishment of major consequence. 

YOUTH PROJECT 

What to do about the care and education of young people 
from the time they acquire the elementary tools of knowl¬ 
edge, represented approximately by the completion of the 
sixth grade, down to the time five to ten years later when 
usually they are settled in a vocation and perhaps in their 
own homes, has become a national problem of first conse¬ 
quence. Formerly a large proportion of these young people, 
partly by choice and partly by force of circumstances, left 
school to go to work at a great variety of humble tasks. In 
the school of hard experience they often learned more 
than their more fortunate companions who went on through 
high school and college. 
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Now of a sudden all these situations have changed. The 
applications of science have enabled the adults to produce 
all that we need in the way of food, clothing and shelter, 
with far less effort than a few years ago. Except on the 
farms there is little work for young people to do. It is said 
that in the railroads 16 per cent of the employees in 192S 
were under twenty-five years of age, whereas today less than 
3 per cent of them are in this age group. As a result, young 
people have flocked into secondary schools in unprecedented 
numbers or they walk the streets, vainly searching for an 
opportunity to go to work. Even those who have had the 
perseverance to prepare themselves well often suffer along 
with those of limited education. 

Is it not clear that America must face a series of readjust¬ 
ments before this problem with its manifold aspects can be 
solved? To a considerable extent it is a problem for the 
school, but not exclusively. If all young people are to re¬ 
main in school for a longer period, then the schools must 
find far better ways of analyzing the special abilities and 
interests of their students. But they must cooperate with In¬ 
dustry, agriculture and the home in setting up work experi¬ 
ences that are real and educative. Young people must also 
be given the utmost opportunity to come into practical con¬ 
tact with the institutions and problems of local, state and 
national government. Learning by doing is as necessary in 
the practice of democratic government as it is in the practice 
of a profession or a vocation. The need for building up more 
intimate relationships between the school and wholesome 
recreation activities is equally obvious. In other words, the 
youth problem is a problem of proper care as well as of edu¬ 
cation. Unemployment, crime and inadequate educational 
provisions all testify to the need for a comprehensive inquiry 
into and the earliest possible remedies for the youth problem. 

During the past seven months the Council has given this 
problem extensive consideration, and I am happy to announce 
at this time that as a result of our efforts the General Edu¬ 
cation Board has recently made a grant of $500,000 to the 
Council to pay the overhead expenses of a project in this 
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field. An additional $300,000 is available when individual 
projects are accepted. 

The project is to be in charge of a Commission of out¬ 
standing citizens, including a few educators, who are to 
determine major plans and policies. There will be a director 
with competent associates and an adequate staff. Doubtless 
there will be a series of inquiries over a wide area to be 
succeeded, possibly, by demonstrations of desirable practice 
through cooperation with local authorities and school offi¬ 
cials. The project has been set up for a period of five years, 
but it may run for a longer period. 

I need not tell you that the project relative to the care 
and education of youth gives to the American Council on 
Education a remarkable opportunity to help solve one of our 
most troublesome national problems. I trust that the task 
may be prosecuted both wisely and vigorously. 

A NATIONAL EDUCATION FILM INSTITUTE 

The application of discoveries in science is revolutionizing 
the older methods of life on the farm, in the factory and in 
the office. Men and women earn their food, clothing and 
shelter through new and improved ways. Vocational changes 
are sometimes painful, but they are accepted as a part of 
normal life. 

In recreation, too, whether under public or private 
auspices, there is a rapid development of the devices and 
facilities whereby people may enjoy their leisure; witness the 
rapid increase maintained even in the depression of golf 
courses, moving picture theaters, pleasure automobiles and 
public parks. Here the public demands the latest, most 
satisfying facilities in the way of pleasure and recreation. 

Can the same thing be said relative to the development 
of instruction in the schools? Do you not see, as I do, in the 
background of these marvelous developments in industry, 
recreation and other aspects of modern life thousands of 
schools in this country where the materials and mechanical 
devices of instruction are little, if any, better than they were 
a generation ago? I am convinced, for example, that in many 
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fields of school work the textbook is obsolete and should be 
succeeded by types of teaching materials and activity programs 
that are up to date and meaningful to the individual student. 
In other words, if the schools are to keep pace with other 
social agencies, they must adopt the most modern devices of 
instruction or surrender their influence to the county agricul¬ 
tural agent, the motion picture theater, and the radio. 

I wish to call your attention briefly to the need for facilitat¬ 
ing the use of one of these modern teaching devices in the 
schools. I refer to motion pictures. 

The Director has given considerable attention to the possi¬ 
bility of establishing in this country a national educational 
film institute. As was pointed out very clearly yesterday by 
Dr. Charters, there is no longer any doubt about the remark¬ 
able teaching possibilities of motion pictures in school and 
college work. But the simple fact remains that relatively they 
are very little used. Indeed, less than 10 per cent of the 
public ancl private schools in the United States make any sys¬ 
tematic use of the motion picture as a teaching aid. 

Naturally, in a time when many schools have not been able 
to maintain their supply of textbooks and other traditional 
school facilities up to standard it has not been easy to intro¬ 
duce new types of teaching equipment involving additional 
expenditure of money. There are, however, other serious 
reasons for the delay in using films in the classroom. There 
is no adequate supply of films suitable for classroom use. The 
projector situation is not satisfactory, and the problem of dis¬ 
tributing films to the schools has not yet been solved. 

In countries with centralized systems of education the entire 
problem of films in the schools is solved in large part by the 
central government. Even in Italy, Germany and France, 
however, it has proved desirable to establish supplementary 
agencies to promote the use of films in the schools. About 
a year and a half ago, following an extended study, there was 
established in London the British Film Institute for the pur¬ 
pose of facilitating the use of motion pictures in the schools. 
It has been remarkably successful. 
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A similar step should be taken in this country. Education 
cannot afford to be behind commercial establishments in teach¬ 
ing devices. The Council has received encouragement on every 
hand in its consideration of this important problem. It will, 
of course, be necessary to seek adequate financing of the 
project. A subsidy from the National Government, as in Great 
Britain, is out of the question. Neither should the Institute, 
for obvious reasons, be financed by industry. It would seem, 
therefore, that until it can secure compensation from the 
schools for its services it will be necessary to finance it pri¬ 
vately. 

Once the Institute is started it should bring about impor¬ 
tant changes in teaching practices. It should, therefore, be 
the expression of organized education. It is one of the Coun¬ 
cil’s chief functions to identify and get under way projects of 
this nature which bid fair to affect so significently the develop¬ 
ment of American education. 

CONCLUSION 

It has been quite impossible to describe in detail all of the 
undertakings of the Council. Several major activities, notably 
in educational finance, human resources, standards of accredit¬ 
ing agencies and the Economic Security Bill, will be described 
by representatives of the several committees dealing with these 
subjects. Certain other activities well deserving extended 
mention will be omitted for want of time and space. 

I hope that as a result of this statement you will feel a little 
better acquainted with the work of the Council. Furthermore, 
I trust that the varied activities in which it is engaging will 
appeal to you, not only as being significant generally in Ameri¬ 
can education, but as reaching into every individual higher in¬ 
stitution and school system in the country. 

I have enjoyed the experiences of the past year and I am 
looking forward to the new and enlarged opportunities in the 
future. I am, however, entirely conscious that whatever meas¬ 
ure of success the Council attains is due to the efforts of 
others. We are all indebted to Dr. C. R. Mann and his asso- 
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dates for the rich heritage which they left behind them. The 
enthusiastic spirit of cooperation which is evident among the 
members, committees and friends of the Council is most reas¬ 
suring. With such a heritage and with so great cooperation 
the American Council on Education may confidently look for¬ 
ward to new and greater service to American education. 

George F. Zook. 



The Budget, 1935-36 


A. Current Operations op the Office 


Membership dues. . .. 

Reimbursements for services. 

Special Grants. 

Estimated 

Resources 

1934-35 

.. .. $22,670.00 
.... 9,000.00 

.... 30,000.00 

Actual 

Receipts 

1934-35 

$21,110.00 

11,941.77 

29,918.30 

12.65 

Bank balance, April 30, 1934. . .. 

.... 8,075.30 

8,075.30 





$69,745.30 

$71,058.02 


EXPENDITURES 


Fiscal Year 
1934-35 

General Operation: Expended 

Rent. . $ 4,075.04 

Salary of Director. ... 15,000.00 

Salary of Director Emeritus. 9,400.00 

Salary of Associate Director. 3,080.00 

Salaries of Assistants. 13,370.51 

Traveling expenses, administrative. 2,384.30 

Stationery, printing and supplies. 939.69 

Telephone and telegraph. 600.53 

Postage. 562.72 

Furniture and appliances. 973.66 

Educational Record . 4,024.47 

General expense. 741.20 

Committees. 

Committee on Standards. 349.65 

Committee to Cooperate with the Education and 

Law Conference. 3,462.24 

Bank check tax. 15.88 

Contingent. 


$58,979.89 


Estimated 

Resources 

1935-36 

$11,500.00 

12 , 000.00 

50,000.00 


12,078.13 


$85,578.13 


Fiscal Year 
1935-36 
Proposed 

$ 4,400.00 
18,000,00 
7,500.00 
9,558.36 
18,228.00 
3,500.00 
1,500.00 
750.00 
750.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,500.00 
5,000.00 


8,891.77 


$85,578.13 
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B. Grants Available for Special Projects, 1935-36 

Foreign Language Study Fund, balance, April 30, 1935. $ 5,596,59 

Cooperative Test Fund.. 60,000.00 

Committee on Problems and Plans in Education. 20,108.57 

Committee on Personnel Methods, balance April 30, 1935. 698.57 

Monograph on Examinations, balance April 30, 1935. 4,368.18 

Exploratory Study of Unitary Differential Traits in Human Nature, 

balance April 30, 1935. 1,923.33 

National Survey of School Finance, balance April 30, 1935. 302.13 

Exploratory Study of Relation of Emotions to the Educative Process 8,497.77 
Committee on Education and Government, balance April 30, 1935 874,34 

Conference Fund, Office of Education... 4,594.18 

Committee on Study of Occupations Requiring Knowledge of Art, 

balance April 30, 1935. 932.70 

Study of Library Facilities in Education in Washington, balance 

April 30, 1935. 744.37 

Film Institute, balance April 30, 1935. 4,157.98 

Committee on Youth Problems. 25,037,37 

Commission on Care and Education of American Youth. 100,000.00 

Committee ofTwenty-one of the Regional Accrediting Association.. 25,000.00 

*'Choosing-A-Career” Fund, balance April 30, 1935. 51.10 


Total Estimated Resources. $348,465.31 


















Treasurer’s Report 

AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST COMPANY 

Washington, D. C., May 2, 1935. 

Dr. George F. Zook, Director , 

American Council on Education, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Zook: 

I herewith enclose statements of F. W. Lafrentz & Com¬ 
pany, being audit for the period from May 1, 1934, to April 
30, 1935, on the following accounts of the American Council 
on Education: 

General Fund 

Modern Foreign Language Study Fund 

I desire to submit these papers as my Annual Report as your 
Treasurer for the past year. 

Very truly yours, 

Corcoran Thom, Treasurer , 
American Council on Education. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Financial Statement 
From May 1,1934, to April 30,1935 

RECEIPTS 


Constituent Members. $ 2,400.00 

Associate Members. 150.00 

Institutional Members. 18,560.00 


Contributions: 

For General Support, General Education Board, .. $29,918.30 


To Committee on Problems and Plans in Education, 

Julius Rosenwald Fund. 4,901.26 

To Study of the Relations of Emotions to Educative 

Process, Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation. 6,200.00 

To Conference Fund, Office of Education, General 

Education Board. 7,970.07 

To Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 

(sundry). 5,763.17 

To Study Materials, CCC, Office of Education, Gen¬ 
eral Education Board. 27,702.50 

To Committee on Study of Occupations Requiring 

Knowledge of Art, Carnegie Corporation. 2,580,00 

To Study of Library Facilities in Education in 

Washington, Carnegie Corporation. 4,500.00 

To Preliminary Conferences, Film Institute, Payne 

Fund. 7,500.00 

To Committee on Youth Problems, General Educa¬ 
tion Board. 5,000.00 


Sale of Psychological Tests. 

Sale of Record Cards, Scales. $ 2,942.01 

Sale of Conference Reports. 8.45 

Sale of Citizens Conference Reports. .55 

Sale of State Support for Education and Research 

Problems..... 410.65 

Sale of bulletins, pamphlets, etc. (Institute of Women’s 

Prof. Relations). 484.90 

Sale of "You and Machines". 354.97 


Carried Forward 


$ 21 , 110.00 


102,035.30 

12,827.77 


4,201.53 


$140,174.60 
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Brought Forward. $140,174.60 

Reimbursements for Administration of Grants: 

Cooperative Test Fund. $ 3,500.01 

Modern Foreign Language Study. 100.00 

Conference Fund, Office of Education. 398,50 

Study Materials, CCC, Office of Education. 1,3S5.12 

Committee on Problems and Plans in Education... 147.03 

Committee on Relations of Emotions to Educative 

Process.. 310.00 

Committee on Study of Occupations Requiring 

Knowledge of Art. 129,00 

Study of Library Facilities in Education in Wash¬ 
ington. 225,00 

Film Institute. 375.00 

—--- 6,569.66 

'■ Choosing-A-CaTeer” Fund—royalty. 51.10 

Sale of old furniture. 45.00 

Interest. 12.65 


Total Receipts ... . $146,853.01 

Cash on hand, May 1, 1934, American Secuti ty & Trust Company., 34,1)91.96 

Study of Relations of Emotions to Educative Process, petty cash 

fund. 100.00 


$181,944.97 

DISBURSEMENTS === 


Salaries: 

Director. $15,000.00 

Director Emeritus. 9,400.00 

Associate Director. >3,080.00 

Assistants. 13,370.51 


- $ 40,850.51 

. 4,075,04 

. 939.69 

. 562.72 

. 600.53 

. 741.20 

$ 1,420.19 
964.11 

- 2,384.30 

Furniture and Fixtures. 1,018.66 

Publication Expenses, Educational Record: 

Expenses of Record . $3,774.97 

Reprints. 837.13 

- $ 4,612.10 

Less: Subscriptions to Record . $ 426.35 

Subscriptions to Reprints. . . , 161,28 

- 587.63 

- 4,024.47 


Rent. 

Stationery, Printing and Supplies. 

Postage. 

Telephone and Telegraph. 

General Expense.. . 

Traveling Expense—Director, et al. 

Traveling Expense—Executive Committee 


Carried Forward 


$ 55,197.12 
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Brought Forward. $ 55,197.12 

Psychological Test Experiment; 

Psychological Tests.. $ 4,053.89 

Thurstone—General Expense. 3,401,77 


Committee on Personnel Methods.... 

Monograph on Examinations. 

Committee on Problems and Plans in Education. 

Exploratory Study Unitary Differential Traits in Human Nature. 

National Survey of School Finance... 

South Carolina Survey—Refund of appropriation to Carnegie 
Foundation, with interest from Oct. 27,1932 to June 15,1933 

Study of Relations of Emotions to Educative Process. 

Committee on Education and Government. 

Conference Fund—Office of Education.... 

Institute of Women's Professional Relations. 

Study Materials, CCC—Office of Education. 

Committee on Study of Occupations Requiring Knowledge of Art 

Study of Library Facilities in Education in Washington.... 

Film Institute. 

Committee on Youth Problems. 

Committee on Standards.. 

Committee to Cooperate with the Education and Law Conference 
Tax on bank checks. 


7,455.66 

2.373.24 
133,32 

5,918,99 

2,322,43 

602.29 

10 , 000.00 

6.566.82 
1,742.93 

5.405.82 
5,986,03 

25,733.19 

1,647.30 

3.755.63 
3,342,02 

4.962.63 
349.65 

3.462.24 
15.88 


Total Disbursements. $146,973,19 

Cash on hand, April 30,1935, American Security & Trust Company 34,971.78 


$181,944.97 
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SUMMARY OF CASH AT APRIL 30, 1935, BY FUNDS 


American Council on Education—General 
Committee on Personnel Methods: 


General. $ 625.37 

Sale of Conference Reports... 73.20 

Monograph on Examinations. 4,368.18 


Committee on Problems and Plans in Education. 

Exploratory Study Unitary Differential Traits in Human Nature. . . 

Committee on National Survey of School Finance. . .. 

Study of Relations of Emotions to Educative Process. 

Committee on Education and Government. 

Conference Fund—Office of Education... 

Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. 

Study Materials^ CCC—Office of Education: 


General.. $2,003.06 

Sale of *'You and Machines". 321.22 


Committee on Study of Occupations Requiring Knowledge of Art. . . 

Study of Library Facilities in Education in Washington, .. 

Film Institute. a. 

Committee on Youth Problems. 

“Choosing-A-Career". 


$12,078.13 


5,066.75 

155.24 

1,923.33 

302.13 

3,497.77 

874.34 

2,564.25 

262.04 


2,324.28 

932.70 

744.37 

4,157.98 

37.37 

51.10 


Cash on hand, April 30, 1935: 

American Security and Trust Company 


$34,971.78 
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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY FUND 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
From May 1,1934 to April 301935 

receipts 

Contribution: 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching to the 

Committee on Modern Language Teaching.. $5,000.00 

Royalties: 

Coleman's Analytical Bibliography.$ 29.70 

Tests... 685.05 

- 714.75 

Total Receipts. $5,714.75 

Cash on hand, May 1, 1934. 2,807,58 


$8,522.33 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries and Wages. $ 307.29 

Supplies and Equipment. 2.00 

Printing and Publicity. 2,353.87 

Communications. 22.74 

Travel and Meetings.... -.... 133,62 

Contingent. 106.00 

Tax on Checks. .22 


Total Disbursements... $2,925.74 

Cash on hand, April 30, 1935: 

American Securi ty and Trus t Comp any. 5,596.59 


$8,522,33 



















Officers of the American Council on Education 
1935-1936 

Chairman: Lotus D, Coffman, President, University of Minnesota; represent 
ing National Association of State Universities. 

First Vice-Chairman: Parke R. Kalbe, President, Drexel Institute. 

Second Vice-Chairman: Meta Glass, President, Sweet Briar College; repre¬ 
senting American Association of University Women. 

Secretary: Rev. George Johnson, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, 
D. C.; representing National Catholic Educational Association. 

Treasurer: Corcoran Thom, President, American Security and Trust Com¬ 
pany, Washington, D. C. 

Assistant Treasurer: Frederick P. H. Siddons, Secretary, American Security 
and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

President: George Frederick Zook, 

President-Emeritus: Charles Riborg Mann. 

Associate Director: Clarence S. Marsh. 

Executive Committee: For 3 years—Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of 
Education, Richmond, Virginia; representing National Education Association; 
R. M. Hughes, President, Iowa State College. For 2 years—Cloyd H. Marvin, 
President, George Washington University; Edward C. Elliott, President, Purdue 
University. For 1 year—Samuel P. Capen, Chancellor, University of Buffalo; 
representing Association of American Colleges; Guy E. Snavely, President, Bir¬ 
mingham Southern College; representing Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The President, Associate Director, and the U. S. Commis¬ 
sioner of Education, ex-officio. 
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The Core Curriculum Plan in a State 
Program 1 

F OR the past thirty years rapidly increasing school enroll¬ 
ments have focused the attention of authorities upon 
problems of building, finance, and standardization in 
the administration and organization of education. This em¬ 
phasis on material things has influenced the work of the class¬ 
room to the extent that instruction has tended to become 
mechanical. Reliance upon various types of reorganization 
has largely characterized efforts to improve instruction. Ex¬ 
amples of these efforts are the Junior High School, the 
Platoon organization, and the Gary Plan. As a device for 
improving instruction, the testing movement, one of the most 
influential developments of the period, has tended to give 
scientific sanction to standardization and mechanical methods 
of teaching and learning. 

Of all the divisions of the school system the secondary 
school has had the most rapid expansion in numbers of pupils 
and in subjects offered. American secondary schools in the 
year 1890 enrolled from 5 to 10 per cent of boys and girls of 
high school age. Today city high schools enroll from 80 to 
90 per cent of the secondary school population, and in the 
country as a whole, about 60 per cent of the youth of high 
school age are in school. It is reasonable to believe that in 
the near future it will be necessary for society to provide 
formal education for the entire secondary school population. 

Developments in thinking in the physical and social sciences, 
changes in the social order, and the transformed character of 
the body of pupils composed of a large part of the secondary 
school population, demand a different kind of education than 

'This material and further elaboration of the idea are now in preparation 
as a chapter in a book to be published under the auspices of the Secondary 
School Curriculum Committee, The work of this chapter is being done by the 
speaker and Mr. Fred M. Alexander, of the Newport News High School, New¬ 
port News, Va. 
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that which was desirable for the 5 per cent of the secondary 
school population in 1890. 

Although attempts have been made to provide for the needs 
of the rapidly increasing number of pupils in the secondary 
school by adding new subjects and new courses, the present 
secondary school curriculum in majority practice is based upon 
essentially the same philosophy and techniques as the curricu¬ 
lum of a generation ago that served only a small and highly 
selected part of the secondary school population. Manifestly 
education realized through such mechanical processes, organi¬ 
zational and other external devices as those pointed out in 
the foregoing paragraphs, is inadequate for the needs of a 
new kind of society—economic, political, and social—now 
rapidly taking form as the result of fundamental changes due 
to technology and other influences.- 

To determine the kind of education that should be pro¬ 
vided for the secondary school population is society’s chal¬ 
lenge to the profession of education. An examination of the 
welter of existing educational theories and practices reveals 
confusion and disagreement both among educational leaders 
and the rank and file as to the content, processes, and goals 
of secondary education. The way out of this educational 
confusion seems to lie in the making of fundamental choices 
from the best that creative social and educational thinking 
has to offer. 

PHILOSOPHY 

These fundamental choices when employed in their appro¬ 
priate relationships will constitute the philosophy that is to 
serve as a guide for developing a new kind of curriculum for 
the secondary school. These choices will be determined by 
positions taken on the following basic considerations; 

1. A clear-cut definition of the curriculum must be formu¬ 
lated. 

2. A concept of education must be evolved and adopted. 

3. A theory of progress must be espoused. 

4. A definite position must be taken upon the social orienta¬ 
tion of the school. 
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THE NEW SECONDARY CURRICULUM DEFINED 

The new curriculum for the secondary school consists of all 
of the actual experiences that the child has under the direction 
of teachers and under the influence of the school. Everything 
the child does, all of the activities in which he engages, his 
informal contacts with his fellow students, his out-of-class 
activities, both at school and away from school—in short, all 
of his experiences in any way the school influences them make 
up the curriculum. 

This concept of the curriculum embraces the entire life of 
the school; the out-of-class activities such as assemblies, clubs, 
athletics, etc., as well as formal instruction in the classroom. 
Some implications of this view of the curriculum are: the 
administration of the school should set up an environment 
that will provide boys and girls a favorable opportunity for 
the realization of democratic ideals, (1) by developing under¬ 
standing and appreciation of human relations, (2) by develop¬ 
ing attitudes for improving human relations through participa¬ 
tion in school improvement, and by projecting their experiences 
into the future, and (3) in planning a better democratic social 
order that will increase the happiness and welfare of all. 
Teachers, clerks, janitors, and everybody connected with the 
school should accept responsibility for accomplishing the goals 
so set up. The entire school environment then becomes con¬ 
sciously organized and unified as a whole to influence and 
guide the behavior and character development of the pupil. 

A CONCEPT OF EDUCATION 

Any attempt to formulate a concept of education that will 
serve as a basis for the new secondary school curriculum in¬ 
volves the consideration of the views of education that control 
present majority practice in secondary education. These views 
are, (1) education as the acquiring of knowledge and infor¬ 
mation, (2) education as mental discipline, and (3) educa¬ 
tion as preparation. A brief analysis of each of these views 
of education is made for the purpose of pointing out their in- 
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adequacy as bases for the emerging secondary school cur¬ 
riculum. 

Education as the Acquiring of Knowledge and Informa¬ 
tion. —Under this view of education accumulated knowledge is 
classified in arbitrarily chosen compartments and labeled as 
subjects for transmission to the young and immature. The 
usual classifications of knowledge such as history, science, Eng¬ 
lish, mathematics, etc., when further subdivided form the sub¬ 
ject curriculum. History in the secondary school under this 
process of division becomes ancient, medieval, modern, United 
States, and English history. Attempts to provide for indi¬ 
vidual differences and to utilize the rapidly increasing body 
of knowledge have resulted in the addition of new subjects 
until the work of the secondary school consists of a multitude 
of quarter or semester courses. The number has grown so 
large that a pupil can pursue only a few of the many courses 
offered. 

Education as Mental Discipline. —This view of education 
holds that the content of subjects and their use in life arc of 
small value when compared with the effect subjects have in 
training the mind. Usually the harder the subject and the 
more distasteful to the student, the more effective it is con¬ 
sidered in providing mental discipline. Indeed, certain fields 
of knowledge are regarded as having inherent values in exer¬ 
cising the mind. 

Education as Preparation. —This concept of education, a 
modification of the mental discipline theory, sets up the thesis 
that education is preparation for advanced studies or for 
future life. As another phase of this concept, education is 
viewed as training with the result that the knowledge, habits, 
and skills believed by adults to be necessary for the successful 
living of immature persons are set up by analysis of adult 
activities in the existing social order. This view of education 
has given free play to the technique of “job-analysis.” 

These three views of education accept the status quo t impose 
externally the content and process of education upon the 
learner, and they have little orientation in the present social 
order. Adult values, adult choices, and adult experience are 
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the sole guides for the selection of subject matter and method. 
These views imply that the social order is static and that the 
individual is clay to be molded by the patterns of authority 
and tradition. The techniques and content resulting from these 
points of view are inadequate for discovering and creating 
new values in a dynamic and changing civilization. 

Education guided by any or all of these views falls short of 
equipping the individual for successful participation in our 
dynamic society, which involves ability to appraise its condi¬ 
tions, to understand the agencies through which changes can 
be brought about, and to accept responsibility for improving 
the society in which he lives. 

Manifestly knowledge and information are inadequate as 
ends of education. They are essential, however, when used 
as supporting evidence of ways in which social purposes, agen¬ 
cies, and movements influence human relations. Just as the 
steel framework of the skyscraper is valueless apart from its 
functions of holding together in relationship the refinements 
and useful elements that make the building a unit that serves 
its purpose, so knowledge and information fall short as goals 
of education. This is especially true when they are acquired 
apart from the present experience of the individual and are 
not used by the individual in relating his experiences when he 
is seeking to discover how social forces and agencies modify 
the individual and social life. 

The concept of education that holds the greatest promise 
for achieving the ultimate aims of secondary education in the 
emerging democratic social order is the view of education as 
the development of personality. 

Education as Development of Personality .—This concept 
of education is adopted as the desirable approach to the new 
secondary school curriculum. According to this point of view 
education is both a creative experience and a cooperative social 
enterprise. Personality is made up of the body, the mental 
life, and everything in the environment past and present that 
in any way affects the individual. Life is the process of con¬ 
tinuous interaction of the individual and his environment. The 
individual relates the elements in every situation into new on- 
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going experiences. The relationship thus achieved is more 
than a sum of the elements of the situation. It is something 
new and different. This relating is creative experience. The 
process of relating changes the environment as well as the 
individual. The stimulus of learning then is essentially social. 
Through the process of forming functional relationships the 
individual not only expands and increases the depth of his 
own experiences, but he also contributes to the meaningfulness 
of the experience of each other individual with whom he has 
contact. 

Education, indeed, is much more and something different 
from learning about the remote past in order to prepare for 
a distant future. It is the constant development of meaning¬ 
ful present experience. This view of education does not neg¬ 
lect the heritage of the past. Guided by this concept of educa¬ 
tion the school sets the stage for the development of creative 
experience by enabling children working cooperatively together 
in groups to utilize the knowledge and information of the past 
that functions in enabling them to look into the future. Thus 
the past and future meet in the present in such functional rela¬ 
tionships that the highest personal and social values are 
achieved. 

Since stimulus to learning is essentially social, children’s in¬ 
terests are social interests resulting from interaction with their 
environment. Purpose and drive to achievement have their 
origin, therefore, in the present interests of the learner. Initi¬ 
ative is realized and self-realization is achieved through par¬ 
ticipation with the group. From his interest in his radio a 
boy will develop interest in a group of related elements, for 
example, the announcer, the broadcasting artist, inventors, 
authors, advertisers, National Recovery Act, the scientific basis 
of mechanics, musicians, people, customs in his own and in 
other countries. Out of this group of related interests will 
grow a purpose which will cause the pupil to engage in a series 
of activities which will constantly expand and deepen his 
knowledge and experience and lead him to an understanding 
of the problems of communication, as well as dispositions to 
improve the means of communication for all. 
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This view of education leads to the utilization of more 
knowledge and information than does any other view previ¬ 
ously discussed. Knowledge and information, however, are 
used by the learner as means for making generalizations, de¬ 
veloping attitudes and appreciations, and acquiring the essen¬ 
tial skills. The pupil experiences a need for acquiring the 
essential skills found in the three R’s and learns knowledge 
and information in meaningful relationships as the basis for 
making generalizations. The equipment will be his own and 
not something temporarily memorized. 

Personality is not integrated by learning descriptions of 
the past that are unrelated to the present experience of the 
learner. Personality is integrated through the process of 
resolving tensions. "When tensions are not resolved, and 
the individual fails to resume a state of equilibrium, disin¬ 
tegration takes place. When the tension is resolved, the result 
is integration. The pupil on the secondary school level in his 
everyday life is confronted with a welter of conflicts and con¬ 
tradictions which constantly throw him into tensions. For 
example, the school restricts his freedom, his father is out of 
work and on relief, there is no employment for him, many of 
his fellow students enjoy luxuries which he cannot have, the 
future seems to have no place for him as a constructive mem¬ 
ber of society. 

Individuals can resolve such tensions and become integrated 
through understanding of the conflicting alternatives in the 
contemporary situation, through making plans both as indi¬ 
viduals and groups to improve the social situation, through 
making choices on the basis of available evidence. Since the 
individual and society are aspects of the same thing, through 
such a process integrated personality is developed and society 
is improved. This is meaningful experience. 

The nature of our changing order will depend upon the 
social intelligence with which the school enables the rising 
generation to make its choices. It is clear that the emerging 
social order will be saved from chaos to the degree that all 
functions and processes of life such as economic, social, and 
intellectual are integrated with the developing personality in 
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his social relationships as the integrating center. This implies 
that all of the educational agencies of society must work to 
this end. 

The school as one educational agency must play its part 
in this process. To discharge its responsibility the school 
must become society-centered rather than child-centered or 
subject-centered. A subject-centered school provides a setting 
for looking backward for knowledge and truth, the method 
of reaction and absolutism in thought. The child-centered 
school provides a setting for the development of rugged indi¬ 
vidualism without adequate relationship to organized society. 
A society-centered school, with the social studies, language 
arts, science, and general mathematics organized on a func¬ 
tional basis as the core of the curriculum can provide the rising 
generation of youth with opportunities for understanding and 
appreciating the problems, tendencies, and contradictions of 
our highly complex and rapidly changing society. It can enable 
them to develop attitudes, tendencies, and dispositions to aid 
in the building of a social order that will meet new conditions. 

Accordingly, knowledge, information, and skills that were 
the ultimate ends of education, according to the first three 
views of education outlined in the foregoing sections of this 
chapter, become instruments in the hands of the learner for 
developing generalizations, attitudes, and abilities for improv¬ 
ing human relations. This view of education has been adopted 
as the basis of the Virginia program because it seems to hold 
the greatest promise for improving instruction. 

A THEORY OF PROGRESS 

Some of the theories of progress advanced by social think¬ 
ers hold that progress takes place, (1) inevitably, (2) by 
chance, (3) by cycles,' and (4) by the operation of social pur¬ 
pose (the telic theory). The theory of progress espoused as 
the desirable basis for the social orientation of the new second¬ 
ary school curriculum is the telic theory of progress. Accord¬ 
ing to this theory, progress is possible and is realized through 
guiding social change by intelligent human effort and choice. 
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It implies social vision, foresight and insight. Its actuating 
principle is purpose. 

Social purpose is one of the distinguishing characteristics 
between the human race and the animal fauna of the globe. 
Social purposes have been and are the unifying forces of action 
in all groups and all societies. Social groups invent social 
agencies and institutions as means of achieving social purposes. 
For example, government is an agency or an institution estab¬ 
lished as a means of realizing the social purpose of protecting 
life and property. Unlike the animal world in which the envi¬ 
ronment transforms the organism, human society through 
social purpose not only enables man to adjust himself to his 
environment, but also enables him to control and direct it. 
Man functioning as an individual like the animal is powerless 
to protect himself against the forces of nature. His survival 
and advancement depend upon his intelligent cooperation with 
the group. 

This view of social progress is in accord with the view of 
education as the development of personality. The concept of 
personality as a social product does not imply that the indi¬ 
vidual is molded as clay by the social order in which he finds 
himself or that he is a robot tossed about upon the sea of social 
conflict. It holds rather that in the process of interaction with 
his environment the individual exerts a considerable degree of 
influence upon the direction of the society into which he is 
born. His influence is exerted in the degree that he discharges 
his responsibility as a member of the social group. 

SOCIAL ORIENTATION OF THE SCHOOL 

That the school must inevitably have a social orientation 
is shown by the nature of the learning process and by the his¬ 
tory of curriculum development. The analysis of education 
as the development of personality in the preceding pages im¬ 
plies not only that the stimulus of learning and the learning 
process itself are essentially social, but it also implies that 
learning to be effective must draw its content largely from the 
social order in which it takes place. 
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Almost every change in the evolution of the American 
secondary school from the Latin Grammar School to the mod¬ 
ern high school has been made “to prepare youths for the 
changed conditions of society and government and business.” 

The American public school has always had a social orien¬ 
tation. In every epoch of American history it has reflected 
both in the life of the school and in the curriculum, the ideals 
of the period in which it existed. 

From period to period the changing ideals of American 
society have dictated that the school change its goal. Some 
of the goals thus derived have ranged from mere literacy to 
ability to vote intelligently, to the view that the function of 
education is to enable the individual to improve his station in 
life. More recently this goal has come to mean the pecuniary 
advancement of the individual. All of these goals are expres¬ 
sions of the extreme individualistic ideal of American life. 

In the present majority practice the secondary school cur¬ 
riculum reflects the ideals of this individualistic and competi¬ 
tive society. This condition is due to the fact that present 
practice is based upon the laissez faire philosophy. This con¬ 
cept came to be expressed in the principle that the individual 
was free to advance his own personal gain without regard to 
the welfare of others. The conditions under which this view 
of democracy was acquired were radically different from those 
under which we live today. 

It should be noted that the curriculum is determined by the 
social philosophy of the specific period or epoch in which it 
exists. Now that fundamental changes have of necessity 
caused our ways of living to become increasingly cooperative, 
a new social orientation for American secondary education is 
demanded if existing American ideals are to serve as guides 
for education. 

The realization of the social purposes of our democratic 
society now demands that the controlling principle of promot¬ 
ing individual success in a competitive world must give way to 
one of advancing the social welfare in a highly cooperative 
order. 
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SUMMARY 

The philosophy out of the analysis of the basic considera¬ 
tions outlined in the beginning of this chapter and adopted as 
a guide for the development of the new secondary school cur¬ 
riculum is expressed briefly in the following statements: 

1. The curriculum consists of all the experiences of pupils 
under the influence of the school. 

2. Education is the development of personality and char¬ 
acter. 

3. Progress is realized through guiding social change by in¬ 
telligent human effort and choice. 

4. All education has its orientation in the ideals of the cul¬ 
ture and of the epoch in which it exists (American secondary 
education and its orientation in the ideals of democracy). 

S. B. Hall, 

State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Richmond, Virginia. 



Problems Facing Young People in 
Urban Centers 

T HE most difficult problems confronting the youth in a 
large urban center like New York are those presented 
by the deficiencies of the environment in which they live. 
The schools are in a continuous battle with the influences of 
the city and the city’s lack of wholesomeness. Nearly all of 
the troubles that youth has and that the schools have are 
traceable to the city and to living conditions in congested areas. 
Youth is ever seeking to escape from the narrowness of life 
in the tenement districts and the avenues of escape are few. 
Those that are open lead too often to delinquency. 

In one of our school districts having a population of nearly 
a quarter of a million people, play space, except for one small 
park, is practically unknown. The chief concern of the local 
superintendent in charge is for the health and safety of his 
children. In other words, lie cannot begin to give them the 
advantages of education until he has first assured himself 
of their health and safety. 

In yet another district the supervisors find that their most 
baffling and ever-present problem is the under-privileged child, 
and by under-privileged they mean with respect to lack of op¬ 
portunity for healthful recreation and limited chances for con¬ 
tact with life in its broader aspects. 

In some communities we find moving-picture theaters open¬ 
ing at 9 :30 or 10 o’clock in the morning. Here is one avenue 
of escape, but it leads almost inevitably to truancy. 

Always the great barrier to the solution of our problems 
which are at the same time the youth’s problems is the city 
and its shortcomings as a place in which to live and bring up 
children. 

Home is not the same in large urban centers; it has not 
the reality or the holding power that it should have. It is un¬ 
able to be the powerful influence for good that it ought to be, 
288 
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That hour between the dark and the daylight that Longfellow 
called the Children’s Hour and that was devoted to story 
telling and the companionship of parents and children is prac¬ 
tically unknown in the city. The time is consumed in ways far 
less beneficial to character building, and among them is the 
way of the commercial radio program. 

Do you find it difficult to believe that in at least one of our 
city schools more than 40 per cent of the children do not have 
the benefit of ordinary parental care at home? It is true. The 
children live with only one parent or with relatives or even 
with friends. Home guidance of the kind that more fortunate 
children know is practically negligible. 

And so it is that our difficulties and our problems are those 
presented by the things that the children do not have, by their 
home and environmental handicaps and by the narrowness of 
their experience range. 

We have thousands of children whose whole life is lived 
within the limited confines of their home neighborhood. What 
acquaintance they have with the rest of the world is that 
gained through attendance at the movies or through listening 
to the radio. I doubt whether many of them do much reading 
even of the type of books that once had so great an appeal 
for boys and girls. The pictures and the radio are so much 
more exciting, so much less effort. 

It was with a great deal of interest that I read of your pro¬ 
posal to establish an American Film Institute, for it is indeed 
true that parents and even educators are as yet not fully aware 
of the power of the movies as an educational agency. I recall 
reading not many months ago that Professor Ben Wood of 
Columbia University found that when a questionnaire was 
submitted to a group of school principals in New England 
asking which had the greatest influence in molding the charac¬ 
ter of young children—the school, the church or the home— 
70 per cent of the principals crossed out all three and an¬ 
swered, “The movies." 

The movies and the radio are the media through which 
many thousands of city children receive their only knowledge 
of life outside of the small circle in which they live. Do you 
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also find it difficult to believe that we in the city of New York 
have considerable trouble in our teaching of reading because 
children are unfamiliar with the objects around which the 
stories are written? That also is true. As a man who has 
never been in court finds it difficult to read and understand a 
textbook on legal procedure, so do many hundreds of our chil¬ 
dren who have never been to the country or the seashore find 
it difficult to read and understand the stories in their readers. 

Last year, through P.W.A. money, we were able to begin 
a remedial reading project in our elementary schools, which 
took in, in this particular project, some 300,000 children. It 
was surprising to find, when we went into this, that we had a 
great many children who could read very well. That is, they 
read with evident understanding, but when they were ques¬ 
tioned we found they did not know what they were reading at 
all. For instance, reading about a cow, this child had never 
seen a cow. There was c-o-w, and he had learned the 
mechanics of pronouncing c-o-w and he was reading cow, but 
it meant nothing to him at all. Milk came out of a bottle 
to him. 

So we made an experiment last year to see if we could not 
do something in the way of giving a background to these young 
children so that they would understand what the teachers 
were talking about, and we organized, in connection with our 
summer play schools, schools in the parks where these children 
were taken all day, where they had their lunch, where they 
learned something about trees and flowers and animals. We 
tested those children about six weeks after they returned to 
school in September and found that 90 per cent of them had 
improved not only in their reading but in their vocabulary 
and in their general intelligence. 

That is the kind of thing that makes a problem in a large 
urban center. These children grow up without the background 
that you and I had, without the family background that you 
and I had, and in too many cases without the religious back¬ 
ground that you and I had. Because, say what you like, and 
we have talked in all of our associations a great deal about 
character development, we received a great deal better char- 
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acter training when the homes took care of religious training. 

These children, then, are lost before they start, unless we 
do something to give them a background that will make life 
worth something to them, that will give them outlets into 
which they can put their energies which are not vicious outlets. 

Our latest plan of attack upon this problem of environ¬ 
mental handicaps is in a proposal to establish summer camps 
for school children in nearby State Park areas. New York 
State has a truly wonderful system of State Parks, some of 
which lie along the seacoast and others in the mountains. The 
transposition of school for at least part of the year from the 
city and the very surroundings in which our difficulties are 
bred to a locale amid nature may possibly be the solution. 
Certainly it will give to youth opportunities that the city can¬ 
not offer him. 

Perhaps two or three of the questions that we propose to 
discuss at a forthcoming conference on truancy and delinquency 
will serve to throw some light on the problems facing both 
youth and his teachers in a large city like New York; for in¬ 
stance, What must we do to make parental education more 
general and more effective? Would you find it difficult to 
believe that in 69 per cent of the homes in the neighborhood 
of at least one of our schools a foreign language is the only 
language spoken ? That also is true. 

Here are other questions illustrative of our problem: What 
means can we devise to set up a recreational program that will 
offset the lure of misdirected commercialized recreation, games 
of chance, undesirable movies, gang influences and poolrooms? 
Since the home plays a dominant part in developing the per¬ 
sonality of the child, what program should be set up for the 
rehabilitation of the home when anti-social, immoral and other 
destructive conditions present insurmountable obstacles? 

Ours is a gigantic city and a gigantic problem—we have 
more than one million and a quarter children in our schools. 
Someone has said that we have seventy school systems welded 
into one. If all the children were to march before us in parade 
formation it would take more than five days and five nights 
for them to pass. Our budget this year is more than $130,- 
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000,000—in normal times it would be nearer $150,000,000— 
and yet with all we spend and with all the experience we have 
among 36,000 teachers and principals the city sometimes gets 
the better of us. 

Harold G. Campbell, 
Superintendent of Schools, 

New York City. 



Non-Intellectual Aspects of Personality 
Facing Education 

T HE problem of personality is a very old one, but I think 
that there are some new aspects of it from the point of 
view of sociology. With regard to the concept of 
“personality” I want to make one comment, which is to con¬ 
trast the word “personality” with the word “character.” As 
I understand “character,” it implies a differentiation of traits 
into good and bad. It is a moral evaluation of personality. 
The word “character” thus applies most satisfactorily to a 
stationary society, where values have been fixed for a long 
time, so that the community comes to know them well in detail 
and long experience makes possible an easy separation of the 
good and the bad in particulars. But in a time of considerable 
change when values are undergoing redefinition, and when 
there may be no precedents, it is difficult to lay down specific 
rules, so that good or bad character is more difficult to assess. 
The word “personality” without moral implications comes 
to be used relatively more than the word "character.” 

When one speaks of education and personality, the problem 
will differ according to the age of the students taught. The 
education which deals with little children, may properly con¬ 
cern itself with personality as a whole rather more than with 
the intellect, although I realize that one cannot in any strict 
sense differentiate intellect from personality. The intellect is 
related in varying degrees with the emotions and with the 
whole personality. Nevertheless, training to solve a problem 
in geometry is different from the type of education with which 
the morals and manners of Boy Scouts are developed. 

For the child under five years of age, say, the main problem 
of education undoubtedly concerns personality rather than in¬ 
tellect. The situation is quite similar with children in the ele¬ 
mentary schools; but with college students the personality has 
become more set and the chance of shaping it less. Teachers 
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and executive officers of colleges and probably of high schools 
would probably say that their problem is with the intellect 
rather than the personality. 

The chief personality functions of high schools and colleges 
have, by tradition, been to exclude those very gross influences 
which bring immorality and degradation in personality. That 
schools for young men or women will voluntarily go farther 
in assuming responsibility for personality I doubt. Few col¬ 
leges and high schools would say, "We will assume responsi¬ 
bility for the personalities of our students; we guarantee to 
society a satisfactory personality development of the young 
that are trusted to our charge.” It is assuming too much; 
they could not possibly succeed; and there is no particular 
reason why they should make such claims. 

A superintendent of schools or a college president would 
reply that the training of personality is the proper function of 
two other social institutions rather than of the school. It is 
the duty of the family on the one hand and of the church on 
the other. The task of dealing with the personality is being 
forced upon the schools whether they want to accept it or not. 
I have discussed with various parents at different times the 
question of the choice of the college to which to send their 
sons or daughters, and I cannot remember a single case in my 
experience where the major force in selecting a college was 
not the community values bearing on personality rather than 
the excellence of instruction. Parents are really interested in 
the social environment of the college in which their children 
are expected to live. They appear to be more interested in 
the extra-curricular activities which are more effective than 
the classroom on personality, than they are in having mathe¬ 
matics, for instance, taught well. 

The problem of personality is being forced on the colleges 
and high schools because of the botch which cities and factories 
of modern civilization have made of ethical and training 
values. The personality difficulties facing the public school 
children of New York City today hardly bothered the schools 
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in the villages of a generation ago, where the home and the 
church were relatively stronger in their influence. The scope 
of the influence of the home and church over children is 
greatly reduced over the young in our large cities. Hence the 
pressure for the schools to carry the burden. 

Personality was once divided primarily into the two cate¬ 
gories of "good" and "bad.” Now, as a result of the growth 
of psychiatry and abnormal psychology, the dichotomy is that 
of “normal" and “abnormal.” Thus, the ideas of nervousness, 
of mental disorders, of strains, of peculiarities and eccentric¬ 
ities, all these are now considered most important aspects of 
personality, as truly as the traits "good” and “bad.” I have 
always been very greatly impressed with some conclusions 
which I made some years ago with regard to the frequency 
in society of abnormal personalities. It was shown, in New 
York State and in Massachusetts, that of the boys and girls 
of high school age about one in twenty would actually be in 
an insane asylum some time during the course of their lives. 

As a sociologist I see these issues as against the shifting of 
functions among our social institutions. At any one time the 
business of society is cared for by a certain set of institutions, 
government, industry, the family, the church, and the commun¬ 
ity. As time goes on, one of these institutions will lose some 
of its functions which will be taken up by another; for instance, 
the family today has lost many of its functions with regard to 
protecting the individual members of the family. These func¬ 
tions have been assumed by the state through the police and 
through measures of economic security such as old age pen¬ 
sions. A function once exercised by the family is now taken 
over by the state. 

The family has lost to industry nearly all of its economic 
functions and has lost to the Government many of its social 
functions. In addition, about one in five or six homes in the 
United States is broken by divorce, and many more by 
separation. One in eight or nine married women is working 
outside of the home for a living. In many homes children are 
few in number, so that the training values of being brought 
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up with brothers and sisters do not exist. Paternal authority 
is declining. Many members of the home spend much time 
outside in offices, factories, stores, on the streets, in the parks, 
theaters or schools. Thus, the home is clearly losing some of 
its contacts with the child. Therefore, it is easy to see how 
the home tends to lose to the school some of its functions 
regarding personalities. 

The church is also shifting its functions. The church played 
a great role in society in the Middle Ages, where it concerned 
itself with the affairs of state, with matters of international 
relations, when it was the patron of the arts, and where educa¬ 
tion was mostly in the monasteries under the wing of the 
church, and where it concerned itself somewhat with the heal¬ 
ing and medical practices, and where it dominated the details 
of our daily life and our conduct. By contrast the role which 
the church plays in modern life is greatly diminished. There 
are many young people that go to Sunday School, hut I do 
not know how effectively they are taught, but the brief period 
that the churches deal in Sunday School with the youth is 
against a supposition that they exercise any very large in¬ 
fluence. The shifting roles of the church also indicate a move¬ 
ment to have some other institution—as for instance, the 
schools—assume more and more responsibility for the per¬ 
sonality of youth. 

I am not, if you please, making any comment here with 
reference to the significance of the church or the significance 
of the home. I am speaking merely of a sort of quantitative 
concept of the decrease of these functions. If these two great 
institutions are weakening or are losing the influences that play 
upon the personality of the child, what is to happen? Does it 
mean that these functions must be taken over by the schools? 
It is a very serious question as to how much responsibility the 
schools should assume for the personality of the young. Con¬ 
siderable rearrangement of the school activities would be 
involved. Larger sums of money would appear to be required. 
I want here only to raise the problem rather than to offer 
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solutions. I may be permitted, however, to go into a little 
further detail. 

What may a high school or a college do about personality 
if the assumption of responsibility is unavoidable? This is a 
very modest and negative way of putting it. There are four 
or five approaches that might be looked into. The first thought 
that comes to mind would be the adoption by schools and 
colleges of a psychiatric service. Many colleges today have a 
health officer who deals with mental problems, and in one or 
two universities the service has been developed quite far. 
There are also a number of schools that deal with very little 
children where this psychiatric service is quite highly devel¬ 
oped. I imagine that the mental problems of the youth will 
be such that these schools, certainly the colleges, will have 
some kind of service of this kind. 

It is apparent, however, that such a psychiatric service is 
not in any way applicable or comparable to the service of, 
let us say, a dentist or a physician who treats diseases of a 
physical sort. At best, psychiatrists can only be mildly helpful 
in most cases. The problem of psychiatry is really a problem 
of social institutions, a problem of social life, I should say, 
rather than a problem of medicine. I do not think, therefore, 
that very much is to be expected from the use of health offices 
in developing personality. 

The next suggestion is the greater use of extra-curricular 
activities, that is to say, activities of the school outside of the 
classroom. These community values center ordinarily around 
the fraternities, athletics, the various clubs, the religious 
organizations in the college or in the high school. Extra¬ 
curricular organizations are a better ground for dealing with 
personality than the classroom. The faculty in a high school 
or a college ordinarily does not appreciate the value of extra¬ 
curricular activities as compared with the courses of study. 
Usually the executive officers, the deans and the presidents, 
have more understanding of it, but I doubt whether the whole 
subject of this community life of students has been considered 
sufficiently as an opportunity for dealing with the personality. 
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With regard to the curriculum I question whether the 
teaching of courses in ethics or even courses in college problems 
will be very effective in developing personality. They are un¬ 
doubtedly of value, but surely the reading about ethics in 
books is a poor substitute as a pedagogical device for dealing 
with the whole question of personality. It would seem to fall 
far short pedagogically to the employment of group projects. 

One other part of the curriculum may be mentioned, namely 
art and esthetics. The value of art as a sublimating agency is 
supposedly quite great. The schools will push forward along 
this line, I predict; and success will have some effect on the 
personality. 

The last point deals with trie social sciences. The suggestion 
is that social sciences might serve as something of a social 
religion. Religion has probably been the greatest single force 
outside the family in cultural history in shaping the personality 
and keeping the personality in more or less normal channels. 
The decline of religion and its influences over human beings 
is one of the major forces responsible for this crisis in per¬ 
sonality. Young people, indeed nearly all individuals, want 
some force to be loyal to, want something higher with which 
to identify themselves. Religion was wonderful for persons 
with paranoiac tendencies. The dementia praecox types often 
found a very satisfactory adjustment for their loneliness in 
religion. Supernaturalism offered many outlets for the manic- 
depressive deviations. 

Some young people, trained in the social sciences on a purely 
scientific basis to regard facts as the sole criteria and science 
as the goal, come out with an excellent ability to think on 
social problems that is very useful, but the effect on their 
personalities is oftentimes not very satisfactory. I have seen 
young people with such a scientific training in the social 
sciences come out with a cynicism, a detachment, sophistica¬ 
tion, with a lack of purpose, that approaches almost the 
abnormal. A purpose is very effective in integrating the scat¬ 
tering tendencies in our personality. The whole personality 
is not satisfied by the scientific criteria. The devotion to com- 
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munism, to fascism, or to nationalism wrecks, at times, any 
attempt to base conclusions on evidence. The emotion of 
religion is more powerful on personality than the love of facts. 
I doubt whether the world realizes the inadequacies with 
which social science education based upon the facts meets the 
question of personality. The problem of teaching social science 
from the scientific point of view is not great, and is what 
most social science teachers want to do. It is hard for me to 
realize how a teacher, as a social scientist, would want to do 
otherwise than teach social science from the point of view of 
science. I can also see why a college president, a dean, or 
parents might be interested in having social science taught with 
some other purpose than science, such as the social worker 
or the nationalist has. Such a method is very helpful to the 
distracted personality. 

The colleges and high schools of the United States will see 
this problem much more acute in the future than it is now. 
You have seen the handwriting on the wall when you witness 
the conflict between the Fascists and the Roman Catholic 
Church in Italy over the training of youth. You see an indi¬ 
cation of what is to come when you notice the zealousness 
with which the Russians guard the teaching of their youth from 
the point of view of communism, and the concern with which 
the Nazis in Germany are interested in inculcating their doc¬ 
trine in the youth. 

The indoctrination of such a social religion in youth takes 
because the scientific instruction in the social sciences, however 
excellent it may be for the thinking processes, and for science, 
is most inadequate in meeting the needs of personality which a 
social religion does much better. As a teacher of social science 
I should be very much interested in seeing religious fervor in 
another field than social science. I should be very much in¬ 
terested if courses in art, or if extra-curricula activities could 
meet this need of the personality, so that we might be left free 
to deal with social science scientifically. But I fear some kind 
of social religion will soon be on us. The reason will be be¬ 
cause the personality needs it. 
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I close without any program, but if educators are looking 
for unoccupied areas or for new worlds to conquer, tackling 
the problem of personality will give them plenty to do for 
a long time to come, a task worthy of the ablest genius of 
mankind. 

William F. Ogburn, 
University of Chicago . 



A Program for the Office of Education 

I AM VERY glad indeed to have the opportunity to say 
on this occasion that I -welcome the chance to speak to 
this group led by my predecessor with whom I have for 
many years had very pleasant relations. He has been most 
helpful to me since the time of my induction into this office 
last October. 

I accepted this position with some reluctance because of the 
interesting laboratory in which I was at work, partly, because 
I had looked over the record of the tenure of previous Com¬ 
missioners of Education. I witnessed in the record the fact 
that Dr. Claxton was Commissioner of Education thirteen 
years. Dr. Cooper followed him with a four-year term, and 
then Dr. Zook with one year. Having been trained somewhat 
in statistical representation of trends, I visualized a graph 
running down this way and I wondered if it might have any 
significant bearing upon my situation. If it has I ought to be 
through now, because I have been here six months. But I 
have found it all most interesting, however, this work at the 
educational vortex of the swirl of political, economic and social 
situations. 

I don’t find it possible to have the complacency that some 
of the sociologists present this morning appear to possess with 
respect to the future of American life. Witnessing the pass¬ 
ing events as I do, it seems to me that we must get ourselves 
into action. We can't constantly engage in research, suspend¬ 
ing our judgment indefinitely hoping that sometime something 
may appear to us that will be practical. 

I have found a very interesting personnel in the Office of 
Education, some 175 people altogether. They have been very 
kind to me. I think they have been far more useful to 
American education than some of us in the field have realized. 
The personnel in general is divided into two divisions, the gen¬ 
eral education division and the vocational education division. 
This general education division carries on a great deal of 
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research, publishes some thirty publications each year, drawing 
in the best experience that can be found throughout the coun¬ 
try, typifying, I think, the very essence of our concept of this 
process called education, a process which accelerates the shar¬ 
ing of experiences over wide areas, assembling them in con¬ 
venient form and redistributing them, making them available 
to the whole country. We are constantly being asked to make 
surveys of school systems. We are just completing one in 
Cincinnati. We have been asked to work out plans by which 
a better organization for education may be put into operation 
in Alaska, where there are two school systems now, the one 
for the natives and the other school system for the other 
children. With the mixing of bloods there, there are constant 
problems arising which need solution. 

A good deal of work has been done by our office in the last 
year, particularly on the radio. Our Mr. Boutwell has been 
conducting a period each week, as you know, called “Education 
in the News.” Dr. Koon has been making his contributions 
to the way in which education may be advanced through the 
instrumentality of radio. 

The second large function of the office is vocational educa¬ 
tion. That involves many, many problems, especially in these 
emergency days, when under the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, a very extensive program of adult education 
is in operation, running over into the vocational fields, and 
employing teachers on relief at relatively low salaries. On the 
other hand, there is the extension division of the Department 
of Agriculture, augmented by the staff of the AAA, with the 
purpose of offering education to farmers regarding our modern 
intricate problems of agriculture. 

There are, therefore, three attempts being made by the 
Federal Government to teach people agriculture; the division 
of vocational agriculture in the Office of Education, FERA, 
and the AAA in the Department of Agriculture. I can’t take 
time now to go into all of the implications of those separate 
ventures in this one field. I think some of you are familiar 
with the problems involved. It is interesting to me from the 
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standpoint of administration, and suggests an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to develop much more carefully coordinated plans for 
the administration of education in the nation under the influ¬ 
ence of the Federal Government. 

May I mention the adult education program, and the nursery 
school program in which Mrs. Roosevelt has played an impor¬ 
tant part. There are about 40,000 unemployed teachers en¬ 
gaged in these two programs. Then there is the student aid 
program. You know about that because many of you are 
directly interested in it. One hundred thousand students are 
attending college this year, by virtue of the fact that the 
Federal Government has extended financial assistance to them 
for work done. Then the problem has arisen of keeping some 
of the elementary schools, largely rural, operating. Last year 
the Federal Government spent $14,500,000 on that program 
alone. This year I would estimate that the amount will run 
to about twelve or thirteen million dollars by the time the 
school year has closed. 

You know something of the participation of the Office of 
Education in the educational work in the CCC camps. That 
is a great adventure in the education of youth—you have been 
talking about youth this morning. It is an adventure which is 
of tremendous importance and has great promise. The Office 
of Education is directing the educational activities in the camps. 
The budget for the next fifteen months for CCC camp educa¬ 
tion will be something in the neighborhood of six or eight 
million dollars. You know that Dr. C. S. Marsh, who has 
just recently become the Associate Director of this Council, 
has been in the Office of Education handling the educational 
work in these camps. 

I would make a guess that it will be a long time before the 
CCC camp idea will be completely abandoned, if ever. I think 
it offers an opportunity for a kind of secondary school, or 
even elementary school work for certain types of boys, which 
cannot be provided in the cities and the small villages. We 
all know there must be some good reason why only 50 per 
cent of the young people of the United States today of second- 
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ary school age are in high school. We haven’t solved the 
problem of American education for young people when we 
bungle our processes to such an extent that so many of our 
young people dislike schooL so much that they drop out before 
finishing. Then we promptly forget that they have done so. 
Too often we have felt rather relieved that they withdrew, 
even though they had nothing constructive to do. 

Now if American education is going to be as effective as 
has been suggested here from the standpoint of the sociologist 
and implied very many times by Dr. Campbell, as an agency 
which actually inducts young people into our society, our 
mature society, and gets them adjusted to some satisfactory 
niches in life, then I think we must look squarely at the fact 
that only 50 per cent of our adolescent young people are even 
in our high schools today. 

1 have thought that the camps may some day develop into 
a great American folk school or a grandiose Antioch scheme. 
Something of the kind is in the future. We have had about 
300,000 boys in the camps. The number is to be increased 
to 600,000- What the permanent program will be no one 
can tell, but it is filling a very, very important gap in the lives 
of these boys now. The Office of Education is involved and 
feels very much responsible for the success of those boys dur¬ 
ing this interlude between their ramblings around in the com¬ 
munities before they go to camp and the time afterward when 
they come back home to be assimilated into their respective 
societies. 

I think there is a great chance for improvement in the edu¬ 
cational techniques and programs of these camps. If you have 
heard any criticism of the problem there, bear this in mind, 
that the camp presents a much more difficult educational prob¬ 
lem than any school administrator in this room has. Each 
camp enrolls a much more heterogeneous group viewed from 
many angles. Many of the camps include boys who have not 
gone to school at all, some who have graduated from college, 
and all the levels of educational attainment In between. That 
presents a real problem that can’t be dodged. 
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We have been holding innumerable conferences during the 
past year under a grant of money provided by a foundation. 
They have been conferences -which will eventuate in some 
definite proposals for consideration of the educational world. 
I won’t take time to discuss those. They are quite varied. 
One is being held today and tomorrow at our office on the 
general subject of comparative education, dealing with the 
whole question of nationalism. There are some 700 profes¬ 
sors in colleges in this country engaged in the teaching of 
courses which might be classified under this general heading 
of comparative education. We see in many States laws being 
passed under the heading of oaths of allegiance to which many 
strings are being tied which have an important bearing on 
this whole question of comparative education. 

A man said to me some time ago in relation to one of the 
publications put out by the Office of Education, “Why do we 
need to know anything about education in Belgium? Belgium 
ought to learn from us; we haven't anything to learn from 
Belgium.” You can catch some of the implications of that 
query. I want to suggest to you that when you come together 
here again a year from now you are going to be discussing 
under the heading of unoccupied areas, perhaps, an area in 
education occupied by some of these outside influences that 
would create a bitter nationalistic feeling throughout the na¬ 
tion. And I believe education has a vital part to play in that 
whole program. That's why we have called this conference. 
The conference will not end with talk. The members of the 
group represent the whole field and sooner or later some pub¬ 
lication will go out to you to give you suggestions concerning 
the findings of the conference. 

Now I want to speak just for a few minutes about some 
proposals in which we think the Office of Education is in¬ 
volved. Mrs. Roosevelt has referred to the splendid venture 
of this Council into the field of research concerning youth. I 
am very happy that the Council has secured the funds with 
which to go ahead with that project. But I am sure it is clear 
to you that we can’t wait too long for the results of research 
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before some practical action is taken with respect to millions 
of our young people. That is evidenced in the camp organiza¬ 
tion itself. We think that in addition to the camps and the 
student aid program which touches a relatively small number 
of our youth, there should be developed an adaptation of 
the student aid program and to a certain extent the camp 
project in the local communities where millions of stranded 
young people live. As nearly as we can estimate, out of the 
22,000,000 young people in this country between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five there are at least three million who 
are out of school, out of work, and who are still living at 
home and are in desperate straits financially. 

Now if there ever was a crime breeding setting that is it. 
The morale of these young people is broken, they are in a 
state of constant susceptibility to the forces which disinte¬ 
grate character. If they ever had any employability acquired 
through education it is being lost through disuse. They are 
tempted to go into all sorts of rackets. Here we see in our 
great nation over which these millions of young people are 
distributed, our youth, once filled with high hopes, meeting a 
hostile world. 

As I recall what Dr. Campbell said so well in his prelimi¬ 
nary address, I remember what I see when I go to New York 
City in the summer. There I have seen thousands of young¬ 
sters digging their toes down into the sand if they can find a 
vacant lot upon which there has been excavation. There they 
are, called by their very natures, wanting to get next to Mother 
Earth. I say to myself that the urban centers like New York 
and all the other great cities of the United States have much 
to do in this field of education of youth. 

I am not very enthusiastic, personally, about a system of 
doles. I haven’t found anybody in the Federal Government 
who is. I am sure that the President isn’t, but, as Grover 
Cleveland said many years ago, “We face a condition and 
not a theory." It is certainly wise to venture even to the 
point of danger wfith our financial structure if necessary in 
order to save our people and to save our social order. 
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Therefore, I think that funds should be made available to 
be distributed to the country in general under a plan, as I 
said before, adapted from that of the student aid program, 
which will put money into the pockets of a small percentage 
of these young people who are forced to remain in their 
respective communities, for work done there. The local school 
systems which have dealt with these youth should take them 
in charge and lay out for about 10 per cent of the young 
people between sixteen and twenty-five years of age, a whole¬ 
some program which will occupy their time forty-two hours a 
week in work, recreation and study. I think this is a glorious 
opportunity, which meets a great need among our young 
people. We must jolt the American public school system to 
such an extent that it will realize its obligation to invent ways 
and means of becoming more effective in its education of youth, 
so that 50 per cent of them will not regularly desert this great 
institution which is supposed to be the bulwark of American 
democracy. 

I spoke of the camps. I would make the guess that there 
is enough genius in New York City under the guidance of 
your staff, Dr. Campbell, related as you are to all the agencies 
in New York City dealing with youth, to find ways by which 
you can put youth to work developing camps for themselves 
for future years to which they may go in the summer by the 
hundreds of thousands. It has been done in Europe. Poor 
old Austria did it. If Austria can do it we can do it, and we 
can find ways of getting our young people out of these centers 
of population, out into the open country in the summertime, 
where they can realize what God has really provided for us. 

I have merely sketched the youth program. I detailed it 
in a radio talk the other night. That talk is available at the 
office. We ask for comments, questions and suggestions. Send 
them in. It isn’t a rigid, fixed, final affair. If it is done well 
it will be done by the local groups operating together, all agen¬ 
cies, private and public, involved in the care of youth. 

Now I have just two or three other things to mention and 
I will do it very quickly. In putting a large number of white- 
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collar workers to work I think the Federal Government should 
invest about $900,000 in the next two years in making a 
thorough-going school plant survey of the whole country, at 
least, wherever school plant surveys are needed. There isn’t 
any question about the fact that we have the most cumbersome, 
archaic, administrative system for the management of educa¬ 
tion that the world has ever known. We have 128,000 inde¬ 
pendent taxing units for the support of public education in the 
United States. That's provincialism with a vengeance. In 
my own State of Iowa we have 5,000 school districts, inde¬ 
pendent taxing units. We have more school board members 
and school officials than we have school teachers. Did you 
ever know any successful business that had more people on 
the board of directors than it had on the staff of employees? 
We are school-teacher-poor in Iowa. We have too many 
school buildings and yet we don't have enough school space. 
Why should the Federal Government spend perhaps $300,- 
000,000 on school buildings, without underpinning that whole 
construction program with a survey to determine, through 
reorganization of their administrative units where these 
schools ought to be located? 

We have constant demands in our office for that sort of 
thing. We are asked to go out here, there and yonder to 
make surveys. We aren't equipped to do it, but I see an oppor¬ 
tunity here to erect a supervisory organization to put about 
4,000 white-collars to work gathering the data. Stranded, 
thwarted youth can be put to work. Wouldn’t it be quite 
appropriate to put youth to work in making a survey of the 
schools for youth? I think it would be. 

Now one final word. Much has been said here today about 
the social studies. Some skepticism has been indicated about 
the efficacy of the social studies to solve our problems. When 
you look out over this country and realize the gross ignorance 
of 75,000,000 adults over twenty-one years of age with respect 
to our National Government, when you realize that 64,000,- 
000 out of the 75,000,000 have not completed the high school, 
that 32,000,000 out of the 75,000,000 have not completed the 
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eighth grade of the common school, you realize that we have 
not built a sound foundation in education. We boast about our 
wonderful public-school system in the United States on the 
Fourth of July when we develop a little patriotic fervor, but 
the facts don’t prove that we have a real foundation in educa¬ 
tion in terms of years of schooling, to say nothing of the qual¬ 
ity of it. 

We are trying to run a democracy. Personally, I feel that 
the most novel thing we can all do now is to dramatize the 
virtues of this great concept of democracy for which millions 
of men have fought and died down through the centuries, and 
to work for the preservation of our parliamentary system of 
government, for free speech, and for a free press. 

We won’t make democracy work, in my opinion, unless we 
use our American genius of organization to provide a plan by 
which adults may be gathered together in thousands of groups 
all over the United States in their respective communities, 
under competent leadership, to study the problem of asso¬ 
ciated living in a democracy. We have the machinery for it. 
We say in effect that we are going to take our young people 
along in the elementary and secondary schools in which we 
shall give them the foundation, and then the newspapers and 
the radio and the political parties and the vested interests 
will do the rest. Now we don’t say that for some of us, 
we don’t say that for the few who go to college. I have 
taken the strongest cue that I have ever had with respect 
to the need for a comprehensive system of adult civic edu¬ 
cation from what I have found college and university grad¬ 
uates think they don’t know about how to make democracy 
work. If they think they don't know just how to do it, what 
of these 64,000,000 people who didn’t finish high school, or 
the 32,000,000 who didn't finish the eighth grade of the com¬ 
mon school? I believe if there is any justification for a com¬ 
prehensive system which brings together groups of people at 
the age of seventeen or eighteen for the purpose of discussing 
day after day our social problems under the name of educa¬ 
tion, there is the same justification for not smashing that ma- 
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chine at the point in the lives of these young people when they 
can be expected to comprehend those problems. If they did 
have all the knowledge they need at eighteen, five years later 
that knowledge would be out of date. Did you study when 
you went to school in your classes in economics an NRA? 
Did you study the AAA? Did you study many of these 
problems that we are facing today? No, you didn’t. Why 
smash the machine before it has done its work? If there is 
any justification for the machine at the age of eighteen there 
is certainly ample evidence that there is need for it to operate 
throughout adult life. 

America can afford to put into the field in the next ten 
years enough capable men and women to lead discussion groups 
of adults in all the small communities and in the localities of 
every large city who gather there to consider their great na¬ 
tional problems. We can afford that. Now I doubt—and I 
realize at this point I come to very dangerous territory— 
whether that program will be advanced rapidly enough to save 
our democracy without Federal financial stimulation. 

I think there are two things we must quit talking about. 
One is absolute Federal control of everything local. Govern¬ 
ment always governs, whether it is Federal or local or State. 
If we are going to be intelligent about governing ourselves 
we have to do this kind of thing in order to determine the 
most crucial issue of all, and that is the extent to which we are 
willing to be governed by Federal authorities or State authori¬ 
ties or even city authorities. I will venture the guess that 
Dr. Campbell has had the experience many times of deter¬ 
mining just how far a local school officer should govern a 
local school in the city of New York. 

The great problem that I see in democracy is this: to keep 
our wits sharp enough, all of us, millions of us, all the time, 
to preserve a well balanced degree of government by Federal 
Government, State government and all the other governments. 
W can’t do that unless we understand our problems. I for one 
believe that unless we bolster up our system of education in 
the adult field by some such process as I have outlined, safe- 
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guarding in the law control of the selection of forum leaders 
and the choice of subjects to be discussed, safeguarding that 
in the law to the local communities—unless we do something 
like that we are going to see, slowly, these disintegrating 
forces at work until we shall acquire dictatorship by default. 

John W. Studebaker, 

U. S. Commissioner of Education. 



The Motion Picture in Education 

T HE history of printing is sixteen times as old as the his¬ 
tory of motion pictures. The first book was printed in 
1455 ; the first motion picture was sold in 1906. But in 
thirty years the motion picture has reached a wider audience 
than print. Learning from books is a human achievement; 
learning from movies is a natural gift. There are millions of 
illiterates swarming the hemispheres who cannot read books; 
there is none except the blind who cannot read the movies. 
The audience of print and radio is limited by language. The 
audience of the motion picture is global and has no boundaries. 
The range of influence of the motion picture is broad in time 
from childhood to death and in place from continent to con¬ 
tinent. 

While its range is universal, its efficiency is also startling. 
Here is a teaching device in which the adult learner can pass 
a 95 per cent examination on the facts presented in a picture 
and the eight-year old child learns half as much as the adult. 
When the universal range of the motion picture is multiplied 
by its high effectiveness as a teaching instrument, one’s imagi¬ 
nation is expanded to the limit of its tensile strength. 

However, actualities seldom reach potentialities and so in 
this case it is desirable for practical men to consider the prac¬ 
tical possibilities of this new medium of instruction to dis¬ 
cover what may reasonably be expected to be its normal con¬ 
tributions within the next ten or twenty years. 

First, we may examine data about the influence of the mo¬ 
tion picture as an educational instrument. Here we are fortu¬ 
nate in having at hand the results of the Payne Fund Studies 
of the effect of motion pictures upon children and youth. Stod¬ 
dard and Holladay have shown that facts are taught with high 
efficiency by the movie. Children of eight years of age can 
pass a good factual examination upon a picture they have seen 
only once even when it is a commercial recreational film and 
not a specially prepared teaching film. It is a superior tool 
for teaching facts. 
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Indeed, in reviewing the data of Stoddard and Holladny 
the teacher is driven to the conclusion that the commercial 
movie must be included as part of the curriculum of childhood. 
Educators realize that the total of the child’s curriculum—the 
experiences which he traverses and the ideals he appropriates 
—is furnished in heavy proportions by the home. They have 
not so clearly recognized that the motion pictures which chil¬ 
dren attend once a week and think about every day provide a 
very intense and powerful portion of the total curriculum by 
which children are affected. Administrators who survey the 
complete round of the influences of childhood must not be in¬ 
different to the commercial movies and ignore them. School¬ 
men have as much need for surveying the content and ideals 
of the commercial movies as they have of surveying the homes 
and the social communities of children. 

The power of the motion picture, as compared with the 
power of the radio as a media for distributing or teaching 
facts, is an interesting question upon which to speculate. Such 
data as we have seem to indicate that facts are better learned 
from print than from the broadcast. When one group of chil¬ 
dren reads a script and another equal group listens to the 
broadcast, a few studies indicate that the readers learn 25 per 
cent more than the listeners. Print is probably superior by 
and large to the radio as an efficient tool for imparting infor¬ 
mation. The movie is probably superior to print. Although 
no specific studies bear upon this point it is my judgment that 
superiority is indicated. Consequently it is reasonable to as¬ 
sume that the motion picture is superior to the radio, unit by 
unit of materials presented. If certain facts are to be pre¬ 
sented the teacher may expect that it is more efficient to pre¬ 
sent them by way of a motion picture. 

However, for quick mass education the radio is probably 
superior to the movie or to print because it is easier to get a 
nation before the radio receiver than before a movie or before 
newspapers, bulletins and books. If President Roosevelt 
wishes to communicate with the 120 million people in the na¬ 
tion, he will with an equal amount of publicity reach more 
people and exert a broader national influence by radio than 
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by pictures or print. What the radio lacks in unit efficiency it 
compensates for in wider instantaneous range. 

In the orderly procedures of the school and classroom, how¬ 
ever, where it is possible to get all the children before the 
receiver, the movie or the book, the movie in my judgment is 
superior to the radio or the book in imparting knowledge. Yet 
the book can not quickly nor eventually be supplanted by the 
movie because the book possesses superiority of flexibility and 
range. There is much significant information in textbooks 
which has not yet been produced in films and it does not seem 
practical within the next two decades to film all the informa¬ 
tion in texts. For review purposes print has the advantage 
because it is easier for a child to take a book from his desk 
than to secure a review of a film. For reference work the 
book is more flexible because more readily secured and more 
easily skimmed. 

It w’ould seem, therefore, that as a fact-conveying instru¬ 
ment the movie will not monopolize the school. It will rather 
settle into a position among other tools of instruction—books, 
classroom discussion, pupil activities, radio and so on—a posi¬ 
tion of great importance however beyond the imagination of 
the typical classroom teacher at the present time, yet a posi¬ 
tion that will he determined by its value in competition with 
other tools. In short, the movie is one more instrument of 
great promise now being added to the instructional equipment 
of the teacher. 

We have been speaking of the efficiency of the movies in 
imparting facts. Their influence on attitudes is worth a com¬ 
ment. Thurstone and Peterson showed the startling effects 
of some pictures in this field. For instance the central attitude 
of a high school population was shifted by showing one picture 
favorable to the Chinese, from indifference to substantial and 
friendly liking. Another picture changed another high school 
population from a slightly negative central attitude toward 
the negro to a distinctly unfavorable attitude. 

These results were produced by a single exposure to one 
picture. Not all pictures produce a result so powerful but 
Thurstone and Peterson showed that the effect of pictures 
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upon children is cumulative. One picture may not produce 
measurable changes but two pictures and three pictures of the 
same kind have produced measurable results. One may assume 
that if enough pictures depicting respect for law are shown 
children, eventually substantial changes in attitude will be 
achieved. Or if enough pictures glorifying a life of crime are 
presented, children will in the end come to regard criminal 
careers as patterns of behavior to be admired. Moreover, 
these changes in attitude have permanency. In only one case 
had the high schools studied by Thurstone and Peterson re¬ 
turned to their pre-movie experience in two, six, nine and 
eighteen months. 

The educational implications of the attitude changing 
efficiency of the movies are compelling. People interested in 
developing in children and adults such attitudes as love of 
country, international good will, pacifism, nationalism, old 
age security, honesty, industry, ambition, rugged individual¬ 
ism—attitudes toward anything—have in the movies an 
instrument of peculiar potency. In social hands they are pow¬ 
erful and beneficent; in anti-social hands they are powerful 
and dangerous. In changing social attitudes the motion pic¬ 
ture is dynamic. 

Two of several varieties of influence have been discussed— 
fact learning and attitude change—other influences could be 
added but enough has been said to validate the position that the 
motion picture is a powerful instrument of education. 

The limitations of the motion picture as an everyday and 
intimate instrument of education that have been recognized, 
are the following: First, the motion picture belongs to the 
textbook-lecture type of instrument. It is a superior textbook, 
but it is a textbook. It is a superior lecture, but it is still a 
lecture. It cannot easily discuss nor carry on pupil activities. 
If children’s education were carried on entirely in an ideal 
movie theater, it would obviously have defects. 

Second, it is difficult to fit films into the curriculum—to get 
the right film at exactly the right time. Many of these diffi¬ 
culties will disappear in time as more films are available in 
the national market and more are purchased for the school 
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and classroom library. Ideally a teacher may be supplied with 
every film he needs but practically in the next two decades 
this will not be achieved—either the production of all needed 
films nor their purchase by the schools. 

Third, with individualized education growing in acceptance 
and the needs of individual children being increasingly recog¬ 
nized the film is not so appropriate because its most economical 
use from the pedagogical point of view is with classes rather 
than individuals. To arrange for each child to see a film as 
and when he needs it is an almost insurmountable difficulty. 

Fourth, films are difficult to use for reviews. The value of 
the movie in initial learning is recognized. Where repetition 
is necessary in learning its value has not been fully demon¬ 
strated and in many areas of learning repetition is essential. 
In history, for instance, the first showing is satisfactory; but a 
second showing may not be easy to arrange and may not be 
valuable because of possible lack of interest. 

Fifth, unless pictures are dramatic and interesting enough 
to grip and hold attention they are not likely to be particu¬ 
larly efficient. Stoddard and Holladay and Blumer noted 
with emphasis the factor of emotional possession in com¬ 
mercial pictures. Children learned in superior fashion from 
pictures because they devoured the picture—watched with all 
their mental powers alertly focussed upon the film. It is in 
my judgment entirely likely that if the picture dealt with sub¬ 
jects which did not grip attention they would have slight influ¬ 
ence upon learning. 

Such is the criticism that is made on commercial producers 
about the teaching films. They claim that films must be dra¬ 
matic. Yet contrariwise teaching films must be teaching films 
and not merely dramatic films. When the classroom teacher 
makes films in the studio he is competent to build instruc¬ 
tional films. That is, he will analyze the difficulties of children 
in learning. He will know where to add footage, where to 
pause, and where to repeat. But he may lack the ability to 
dramatize his picturage and to hold the attention of his audi¬ 
ence. The commercial producer can contribute the drama 
but he w'ill be an amateur in handling the teaching problems. 
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Consequently in the next decade when teaching films will be 
more widely studied they will be produced by a staff composed 
of both teachers and movie dramatists as has been done by the 
companies who are developing teaching films in a large way 
for sale. Eventually, however, men with both experience in 
teaching and expertness in movie drama will be developed. 

The limitation of dramatic content will be very real and 
very constant as the schools become more powerful in specify¬ 
ing and producing educational films. We shall undoubtedly 
use many educational films as deadly dull and lacking in in¬ 
terest as are the typical textbooks in use in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

The areas in which the motion picture may be used are 
numerous. In art, obviously, they will be at home especially 
when color photography is in universal use, as it will be very 
shortly. Art schools now are using them for a variety of 
purposes. One in the Rochester Mechanics Institute uses them 
for composition classes chiefly to help the students to master 
action and portray it in their drawings. Another at Ohio 
State University makes its films and uses them for a variety of 
purposes. 

Drama, of course, is greatly assisted in presentation to 
supplement the dramatic text. Historical events have been 
portrayed and the range of historical subjects susceptible to 
movie treatment is limited only by the expense of production. 
The record of customs of communities, the games, labors and 
homes of people are widely used in Europe in the so-called 
documentary film. In manufacturing, the operations of ma¬ 
chines and people have been filmed and are used in classrooms. 
The head of a department of electrical engineering informs 
me that movies are superior to field trips because films can, 
by picture and cartoon, show what goes on inside machines 
while on field trips only the outside of many complicated 
machines can be seen. High power football coaches use films 
in slow motion to spot defects in practice and show superior 
ways of curing them. In the biological sciences hundreds of 
films have been made to show the phenomena of living things. 
An Italian film which I saw last year showed most graphically 
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in a film an hour long the development of the chick from the 
germ. The producer used the simple technique of photograph¬ 
ing the egg every fifteen minutes or so and thereby shortened 
the sequence from the natural period to some 60 minutes. The 
life processes and actions of plants and animals are capable 
of portrayal by patient photographers in the air, on the 
ground, and in the sea, It can be said without fear of contra¬ 
diction that the film is without equal as a means of under¬ 
standing and comprehending biological life. 

In the physical sciences, particularly by the use of cartoon 
drawings, the possibilities of the film are enormous. Films 
portray the revolution of the earth around the sun, of the 
planets, the causes of tides, atomic action, gravitation—any 
physical concept is capable of some clarification by the use of 
cartoons or pictures. Surgery, veterinary medicine, and 
dentistry are examples of professions which use the film to 
demonstrate delicate, unusual or routine operations. As a 
teaching device in surgery, the film is superior to a demon¬ 
stration because the film can be placed in the optimum posi¬ 
tions to record what occurs and in a theater each student sees 
from this favored position while in the operating amphitheater 
he may be too far away or in a position too unfavorable to 
see. The area of use of the film in education is therefore 
universal. 

The problems to be met in the next decade and solved in 
expanding the use of motion pictures in education in America 
may be classified as lying in the fields of production and dis¬ 
tribution. 

In the field of production there is a large but scattered 
supply of films that might be used by teachers. Two major 
organizations have produced teaching films in substantial 
numbers—Eastman Kodak Company with its subsidiary 
Teaching Films, Inc,, and Western Electric with its Erpi sub¬ 
sidiary. Numerous smaller companies are producing classroom 
films. The so-called commercial producers have not been 
interested in the teaching field even though their recreational 
pictures in the movie theaters have a profound educational 
influence upon children. Manufacturers have produced a very 
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large number of films of processes chiefly for advertising but 
useful as teaching materials. Records of significant phe¬ 
nomena have been made by scientific bodies, as eclipses, by 
astronomers. Particularly important are the 16 mm. films 
made by teachers for use in their own classes. These amateur 
producers are a very important source of local films for per¬ 
sonal use. Indeed one is surprised at the number of film9 
produced by them that one casually stumbles upon. 

There are thousands of films in the United States which are 
potential materials of instruction even though no concerted 
attempt has been made to produce them except by the few 
companies in the commercial field of teaching films. 

Education now clearly has the obligation in the field of 
production of surveying the supply and the demand for teach¬ 
ing films and stimulating production by appropriate agencies 
to fill the gaps and meet demand. 

In the field of distribution the problems are more immediate 
and pressing. As indicated there are hundreds of films in the 
country of greater or less efficiency which are now in use in 
the schools. But there are thousands which might be used if 
the schools could learn about them. 

There is, therefore, a place in the United States for an 
agency which would not produce films but would locate films 
which are available for use and devise a method of locating 
new films as they appear. This agency could then classify 
these films according to all the forms that would be useful. 
For instance, they could be classified by age of pupils: useful 
for primary, intermediate, junior high, senior high school 
pupils, for beginning courses and for specialized courses in 
colleges and universities. They could also be classified by 
subjects as geography, art, history, or biology. They could 
be annotated for content and even evaluated for quality. Such 
collecting and classification is urgently needed at the present 
time. 

To supplement this national activity a plan of distribution 
of this information is clearly indicated by the use of branches, 
or of motion picture departments in state departments of 
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education in large cities or the use of any agency that proves 
best in a flexibly organized system of distribution. 

With these and other considerations in mind it is apparent 
to me that we now should set up in this country the American 
Film Institute, in which the American Council on Education 
is now actively interested. 

The motion picture has unrecognized potentialities for edu¬ 
cational and cultural use. We in America have not learned 
this fact as fully as the nations of Europe. We have allowed 
the motion picture to develop without serious thought of its 
importance. With national initiative thousands of pictures 
have been developed. The schools, like the nation, have not 
grasped the social and educational significance of pictures and 
they have not used them as much as they should because they 
do not know where to get them nor realize how important 
they are. The American Film Institute can make a major con¬ 
tribution by performing the functions of stimulating interest, 
encouraging production, assisting distribution and measuring 
the effectiveness of educational films. 

W. W. Charters, 

Director, Bureau of Educational Research, 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 



A New Basis for the Accreditment 
of Higher Institutions 

A YEAR ago the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, which includes twenty states in 
the Middle West, made a complete change in its bases 
for the accreditment of higher institutions. This was not done 
on the spur of the moment but only after several years of care¬ 
ful investigation of the relationship between certain objective 
characteristics and estimates and measures of institutional 
merit. That inquiry was stimulated by certain studies that had 
previously been made which seemed to indicate that certain 
of the standards in use were not so reliable indexes of institu¬ 
tional merit as they were presumed to be at the time they were 
adopted. The results of these studies, together with certain 
other evidence accumulated over a period of years, had resulted 
in a loss of confidence in the existing standards and steps were 
taken five years ago to secure financial assistance from the 
General Education Board for the purpose of making a careful 
inquiry into the whole question of accreditment. A commit¬ 
tee, representative of the North Central Association and 
known as the Committee on Revision of Standards, was ap¬ 
pointed. A grant of $110,000 was obtained from the General 
Education Board on condition that the Association would con¬ 
tribute $25,000 from its own funds. These resources were 
placed at the disposal of the Committee on Revision of Stand¬ 
ards, and that body chose a subcommittee which was placed in 
immediate charge of the study. This group made an intensive 
study of fifty-seven colleges and universities. 

As originally drawn, the plans called for the completion of 
the inquiry in a five-year period, but at the end of four years 
the study was far enough advanced so that the Committee on 
Revision of Standards felt justified in recommending the adop¬ 
tion of a new policy for future accreditment. The program 
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recommended was adopted at the annual meeting held in 
April, 1934; and this past year, for the first time, all institu¬ 
tions newly seeking membership in the Association have been 
dealt with under the new program. 

The completed report of the Committee on Revision of 
Standards will consist of three parts: 

1. A Statement of Policy, the term used in place of the term 
Standards of the old program. This Statement of Policy is a 
concise presentation of the new criteria by which the work of 
an institution will be evaluated. 

2. A Manual of Accrediting Procedures. This document 
consists of about ISO pages devoted to the explication of the 
Statement of Policy. It is one of the best, if not the best, 
documents that has been prepared in recent years dealing with 
the problems of college education and administration. Supple¬ 
mentary to the Manual arc some eighty schedules that are to 
he filled out by the institution before the survey is made. In 
addition, there is a set of score cards which are placed in the 
hands of the inspectors when they visit an institution. These 
score cards are supplementary to the schedules. The score 
cards are made necessary by the fact that a visit of the insti¬ 
tutions must be made in order to secure certain types of infor¬ 
mation that are needed in deciding as to whether or not an 
institution should be accredited. 

3. A Series of Monographs. Eventually there will be a 
series of several monographs which will contain a statement 
of the philosophy of accreditment and the scientific bases for 
the criteria that have been included in the Statement of Policy 
and the Manual of Accrediting Procedures. 

The Statement of Policy is now in printed form, the Man¬ 
ual is in mimeographed form but probably will be printed 
within a year, and the monographs are in preparation with 
varying degrees of completeness. Two or three are ready to 
go to the printer, but it will probably be several months before 
all of them will be available in printed form. 

With this background, the discussion from this point will 
be devoted to contrasting as completely as possible the new 
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procedures used in the accrediting process with those that were 
formerly used. The main points of difference are: 

1. A striking difference exists between the criteria of the 
Statement of Policy and the old standards in the emphasis 
that the latter place upon the quantitative aspects in defining 
a good institution of higher education. Three illustrations 
will help to make clear that difference. 

a . Admission of Students 

Standard: “The college shall require for admission at least 
fifteen units of secondary work as defined by this Association, 
or the equivalent. These units must represent work done in 
a secondary school approved by a recognized accrediting 
agency or evidenced by the result of examinations. The major 
portion of the units accepted for admission should be defi¬ 
nitely correlated with the curriculum to which the student is 
admitted.’’ 

Policy. “The policy of an institution in admitting students 
should be determined on the one hand by the purposes of the 
institution and on the other by the abilities, interests, and pre¬ 
vious preparation of applicants. An institution should admit 
only those students whose educational interests are in har¬ 
mony with the purposes of the institution and whose abilities 
and previous preparation qualify them to pursue the studies 
to which they are admitted.” 

b. Library 

Standard: “The college shall have a live, well-distributed, 
professionally administered library of at least 8,000 volumes 
exclusive of public documents, bearing specifically upon the 
subjects taught and with a definite annual appropriation for 
the purchase of new books and current periodicals. It is urged 
that such appropriation be at least five dollars per student 
registered.” 

Policy: “The library should provide the reading facilities 
needed to make the educational program eSective, and there 
should be evidence that such facilities are appropriately used.” 

c. Finance 

Standard: “The college, if a corporate institution shall have 
a minimum annual income of $50,000 for its educational pro¬ 
gram, one-half of which shall be from sources other than pay- 
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merits by students, and an additional annual income of $5,000, 
one-half of which shall be from sources other than payments 
by students, for each 100 students above 200. Such college, 
if not tax supported, shall possess a productive endowment of 
$500,000 and an additional endowment of $50,000 for each 
additional 100 students above 200. Income from perma¬ 
nent and officially authorized educational appropriations of 
churches and church boards or duly recognized corporations 
or associations shall be credited to the extent actually received 
as 5 per cent income toward the endowment requirement, but 
to an amount not exceeding the average annual income from 
such appropriation in the preceding five years, provided, how¬ 
ever, that this shall not apply to more than the amount re¬ 
quired in excess of $300,000; and provided, further, that col¬ 
leges electing to qualify under this interpretation he subject 
to annual review for accrediting.” 

Policy. ‘‘The institution should provide evidence of finan¬ 
cial resources adequate for and effectively applied to the sup¬ 
port of its educational program.” 

It should not be inferred from these contrasts that the use 
of quantitative data has been eliminated from the new accredit¬ 
ing procedures. This would be far from the truth. On the 
schedules and score cards a much larger body of objective evi¬ 
dence is obtained than was true under the old program. The 
chief difference in this respect resides in the fact that the old 
standards were more or less automatically applied, whereas 
the purpose of the data collected on the numerous schedules 
and score cards is to serve as the bases of judgment regarding 
the accreditment of any given institution. 

2. The Statement of Policy makes provision for a large 
measure of institutional individuality as contrasted with the 
conformity to the liberal arts type that was more or less domi¬ 
nant in the standards. The attitude of the Association on this 
question is indicated by the following quotation from the State¬ 
ment of Policy: 

‘‘In its accrediting procedures the Association intends, within 
the general patterns of higher education, to observe such prin¬ 
ciples as will preserve whatever desirable individual qualities 
member institutions may have. While it is necessary to em- 
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phasize certain characteristics that are recognized as basic, 
such as the competence of the faculty, the representative char¬ 
acter of the curriculum, effective administration, standards of 
student accomplishment, and financial adequacy, it is regarded 
as of prime importance also to protect such institutional vari¬ 
ations as appear to be educationally sound. Even in these 
basic matters it is clear that considerable divergence from 
average or optimum conditions may occur without perceptibly 
detracting from the essential educational worth of an institu¬ 
tion. Uniformity in every detail of institutional policies and 
practices is believed to be not only unnecessary, but undesir¬ 
able, Well conceived experiments aimed to improve educa¬ 
tional processes are considered essential to the growth of 
higher institutions and will be encouraged. 

“Every institution that applies for accreditment will offer 
a definition of its purposes that will include the following 
items: 

"1. A statement of its objectives, if any, in general educa¬ 
tion. 

“2. A statement of the occupational objectives, if any, for 
which it offers training. 

“3. A statement of its objectives in individual development 
of students, including health and physical competence. 

“This statement of purposes must be accompanied by a 
statement of the institution’s clientele showing the geograph¬ 
ical area, the governmental unit, or the religious groups from 
which it draws students and from which financial support is 
derived.” 

As a corollary to its statement of individuality, an institu¬ 
tion must offer evidence that it has a clientele to be served by 
the peculiar purposes it has in mind. This statement calls for 
specific indications of the geographical area, the governmental 
unit, or the religious group from which the institution draws 
its students and from which financial support is secured. The 
Association asks for evidence on these points in order to have 
a basis for the evaluation of the degree of permanence prom¬ 
ised by the institution. 

3, The Statement of Policy is more inclusive than were the 
standards. This increased comprehensiveness is shown by the 
inclusion of several criteria that are entirely new in the sense 
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that no provision was made for them tinder the standards. 
The following are illustrations: 

a. Institutional study. An institution is expected to submit 
evidence that it is actively studying the problems it faces as 
an institution of higher learning. Information is collected 
with reference to the number and value of studies, areas 
covered, personnel and general methods, publicity, and the use 
made of the information gathered through the studies relating 
to the educational problems of the institution. 

b. Quality of instruction. The standards made no specific 
provision for a consideration of the instructional work except 
as it might have been included under the tone and atmosphere 
of the Institution. Under the new policies, attention is given 
to the administrative concern for good teaching, the means of 
stimulating scholarship, adaptation of instruction to student 
body, marks and examination policies, and alertness of the fac¬ 
ulty with reference to teaching problems. 

c. Student personnel service. Practically no provision was 
made for this phase of an institution's activity under the stand¬ 
ards. Now, definite provision is made for collecting data 
showing the extent and character of an institution’s personnel 
service for its student body. 

4. The Statement of Policy is also made more comprehen¬ 
sive than were the standards through the inclusion of more 
items under rubrics common to both. One example will serve 
to illustrate this difference. The standards include under 
faculty the following items: size in relation to student body, 
training, and hours of instruction per week. Under this same 
general rubric, the Statement of Policy has three general 
heads: 

a. Faculty competence, which covers advanced degrees, 
years of graduate study, years of teaching experience, books 
published, articles written, membership in learned societies, 
and participation in the programs of such societies. 

b. Faculty organization, including ratio of faculty to stu¬ 
dents, the preparation for the field in which the instructor is 
working, the faculty organization, the meetings, and the func¬ 
tions of faculty committees. 
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c. Conditions of faculty service t which includes salaries, 
tenure, teaching load, methods of recruitment and appoint¬ 
ment, aids for professional growth, provisions for leaves of 
absence, retirement, insurance, housing, and recreation. 

The new process of accreditment not only involves the dif¬ 
ferences that have been indicated, but there has been a change 
in the methods by which information is gathered upon which 
the decision with reference to the accrediting of an institution 
is based. For a number of years, the Commission on Institu¬ 
tions of Higher Education of the North Central Association 
has designated the Board of Review, which consists of seven 
persons, to consider the case of each institution newly applying 
for accreditment, as well as cases where for any reason the 
institution was not accredited without reservation. It has been 
customary for this Board of Review, through the Secretary of 
the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, to col¬ 
lect certain information from any institution that was being 
considered for accreditment. After these data had been as¬ 
sembled, they were put in the hands of an inspector who went 
to the institution and ordinarily spent only a day. He checked 
up on the data that had been reported and formed his own 
impressions of the institution. On the basis of this experience 
he wrote a report of his inspection and made a recommenda¬ 
tion as to whether or not the institution should be accredited. 
The Board of Review, on the basis of the data that had been 
collected and the inspector’s report, made a recommendation 
to the Commission regarding the accreditment of the institu¬ 
tion. The inspectors were not paid for this service and a 
charge of $50 only was made the institution. 

Under the new procedures, an institution applying for ac¬ 
creditment will make application to the office of the Secretary, 
and at the same time it will make a deposit of $400. An appli¬ 
cation calling for certain information is then sent to the 
institution. If this information seems to indicate that the 
institution will not be likely to receive recogniton, word is sent 
to the president advising him to withdraw his applicaton. It 
is made clear, however, that, if he desires to go ahead with the 
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inspection, arrangements will be made to send inspectors to 
the institution. In the last analysis, the chief administrative 
officer has to decide whether or not he desires to attempt at 
any given time to secure accreditment for his institution. If 
the application is withdrawn, the inspection fee, with the excep¬ 
tion of $10, is returned to the institution. This $10 is kept to 
cover the cost of the Manual of Accrediting Procedures and 
the work that has been done in the analysis of the preliminary 
report. If the president decides to attempt to secure accredit¬ 
ment for his institution, two complete sets of the schedules are 
sent to the institution, one of which is filled out and returned 
to the Secretary’s office and the other is for the files of the 
institution. In the Secretary's office the data contained on the 
schedules are assembled and put in convenient form for the 
use of the inspectors. 

The North Central Association, in its application of this 
method during the past year, used six persons only. They 
were recognized leaders in the field of higher education who 
had been interested in the study of problems of higher educa¬ 
tion, and most of them had had experience in making surveys. 
These inspectors were paid for their services. In advance of 
the time that they began their regular work of inspection, 
they were brought together at an institution that had applied 
for accreditment. The entire group studied this institution. 
As a result of this experience the inspectors came to a common 
basis of understanding with reference to procedures to be used 
and methods of evaluating the work of an institution. Fol¬ 
lowing this, the inspectors were assigned in groups of two or 
three to several institutions, They visited each institution and 
spent at least three days in studying it and in preparing a 
report. This report was then sent to the Secretary’s office, 
and from the data on the schedules and the score-cards what 
is known as the pattern map of the institution was prepared. 
The map, together with the written report submitted by the 
inspectors, constituted the grounds upon which the Board 
made its decision as to whether or not the institution should 
be recommended for accreditment. 
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In order to get a complete idea of the way in which the 
new Statement of Policy operates, attention should be called 
to the fact that the member institutions are required to supply 
information with reference to certain items included on the 
pattern map each year. In advance of the last annual meeting, 
each institution was asked to furnish information on the items 
under finance and library and also to send a statement of 
objectives and the data on clientele. Next year it is planned 
to include the items under faculty. In this manner, in a period 
of approximately four or five years it is expected that data 
will be gathered on all, or at least most, of the items included 
in the pattern map, which is based on the Statement of Policy. 
These data will be the basis for the preparation of a new pro¬ 
file, which will displace the one based on the original study of 
the fifty-seven institutions. A pattern map of an institution 
is a graphic representation on a percentile basis of an institu¬ 
tion in comparison with the fifty-seven institutions included in 
the orginal study. 

This year, the institutions that fell below the tenth pencentile 
on four or more of the ten items on which they made reports 
were sent notices that next year they would be required to 
supply data on all of the remaining schedules. If these data 
reveal deficiencies that in the judgment of the Board of Review 
are adequate for calling the standing of the institution into 
question, the Board of Review has the power to order an 
inspection of the institution. When an inspection is ordered, 
the institution will then go through the same processes as have 
been described for an institution newly applying for admission. 
One of the serious criticisms made of the standards was to 
the effect that an institution once in the Association was likely 
to make little or no progress. Under the new procedures it 
will be possible by keeping a record of the standing of the 
institution on the items of the pattern map to determine 
whether or not over a period of years any change is taking 
place in its relative standing in the Association. 

Furthermore, it is the belief of those who had to do with 
the formulation of the Statement of Policy that in the future 
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the Association will not have to place so much emphasis on 
policing as it has in the past, but it will be free to devote a 
great deal more of its energies to the stimulation and educa¬ 
tion of its membership. If this end can be accomplished, it 
alone will justify all of the energy and money that have gone 
into the revision of standards of the Association. 

George A. Works, 
University of Chicago . 



Dinner in Honor of 

Director-Emeritus Charles Riborg Mann 

T HE dinner session was called to order at 9:50 p. m., in 
the Chinese Room of the Mayflower Hotel, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., by Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, President of 
the College of the City of New York, who was toastmaster. 

Toastmaster Robinson: This is really a sort of family 
gathering. Being one of what might be called the elder states¬ 
men of the American Council, being, of course, much older 
than most of you here and certainly much older than any of 
the ladies in the room, when I look around this group, my 
mind goes back to 1918 when we had that little lick and a 
promise of an American Council on Education. Before I talk 
about our guest of the evening and then turn him over to the 
tender mercies of his friends I want to say that we should 
remember Dr. Cowling. I did not intend at first to mention 
anyone except Dr. Mann; but Dr. Cowling isn’t here, and 
we should not forget that it was through his vision and his 
great energy that the Council got started. 

But our dinner is to pay tribute to the man who really made 
the Council the great thing it is today. I suppose one can talk 
about various people and their work in various ways: one 
could use the language of erudition and talk in many-syllabled 
words, be very scholarly; one could be very analytic and make 
contributions to modern thought in educational theory and 
practice. But when any of us talk about Dr. Mann we speak 
not the language of our profession; we speak the language of 
friendship and of affection. 

We give forth ideas, sometimes those ideas are good, and 
with wings that are terrific in their power those ideas spread 
over great distances and penetrate many minds. Then some¬ 
times we create words, words that may be persuasive, vocab¬ 
ularies that may be just right for the occasion. And then 
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sometimes we do things, we create things that are material, 
we create books, we create works of art, we create things that 
are useful to humanity; but the thing that impresses us most 
about Dr. Mann, who has done all those things, is that he was 
making the most difficult thing for anyone to make—he was 
making himself, he was making a personality, a man of high 
character, of affection for his fellowmen, one whose sweet¬ 
ness of disposition and yet whose wisdom of mind can be 
recognized by anyone. That is the greatest thing that any 
one of us can do, to make himself, and we are here because 
we like the job that he did in reference to that person Charles 
Riborg Mann. 

I am not going to speak very long as toastmaster, not be¬ 
cause I am disinclined to speak or because I hesitate to seize 
the opportunity whenever it is afforded me, but there are 
other considerations tonight. I do wish, though, just briefly, 
to say something about Dr. Mann. It is a message from my 
family as well as myself, since he is the only one I get jealous 
of when he comes up to my house, because my little daughter 
seems to prefer him to me; and my son is perfectly happy to 
sit down and talk with him; and Mrs. Robinson will even 
tolerate his pipe, while she looks askance at a Camel 
cigarette if I happen to have it. When you get a person like 
that, w 7 ho can insinuate himself into the very affections of the 
people you think you can monopolize, then you look at him as 
a dangerous man. 

Wherein lies the danger of this man? Well, he is danger¬ 
ous because he is so confoundedly friendly. Now if a man is 
your enemy he is not so dangerous, you can whack him any¬ 
where, but when he is so friendly what can you do? He can 
take advantage of you; he’s one of you. Another thing about 
him is that he is tolerant. We hear a whole lot about tolerance. 
Usually a man is tolerant when he agrees with you, but here 
is a man from whom I have absolutely opposite views on a 
great many things. We are certainly very opposite in dis¬ 
position because, whereas he is friendly and you might call his 
disposition honey, mine is vinegar. But, nevertheless, he can 
tolerate me, and when a man can do that it means he is a 
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tolerant man. Now that's a dangerous fellow, because when 
he tolerates you how can you oppose him; how can you take 
a fall out of him? He is too confoundedly tolerant—a very 
dangerous man. 

He is trustful—he trusts everybody. I don’t know how it is 
financially, but intellectually he reposes confidence in people, 
trusts everybody! It is a bad thing. If a fellow doesn't trust 
you, then it is fair enough to put one over on him, but what 
can you do with a man like that, when he trusts you? 

And then, after he insinuates himself and gets this unfair 
hold on you, what does he do? He begins to plant ideas 1 He 
doesn’t tell you in a clean-cut, straightforward, two-fisted 
way such as Huey Long would use; he doesn’t say, “This is 
the way it should be done"; he couldn’t put oyer the NRA 
the way General Johnson did. What does he do? He starts 
to make you uncomfortable. He puts ideas in your head—he 
stimulates you to think! Now that’s not fair. And then after 
you think, what does he do? Does he try to control the way 
you think, and say, “Here’s point A in your thought, now 
proceed logically to B,” until pretty soon he has his whole 
program developed? Not at all. He does the mean, con¬ 
temptible thing of letting you think it out your own way. 

Then he has a foolish notion in the back of his head. Now 
I have been won over to the notion, too, and the notion is 
something like this: That in every human being and in great 
groups of human beings there is an evolution, a movement, 
something within that is working itself out toward higher and 
better things. Just what the next step is or what the ultimate 
goal is we don’t know, but we have a faith and confidence 
that something good is going to come if only our minds will 
be eager, be searching for that good. So he stirs you up; he 
starts you working in order that you may evolve out of your¬ 
self the best of which you are capable. Or it may be that an 
organization may develop something peculiar to it, responsive 
to the impulses of good that are in it, and so out of that, in 
a working of the spirit and the mind, something good he 
thinks will come. 

Now the American Council has grown. It has lined up to 
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itself the influence of great learned societies, of big founda¬ 
tions; it has more than doubled in membership, has gained 
financial resources far beyond what we dreamed of in the 
pioneer days, and how does that come about? Because we 
have this insinuating individual who has an idea that there 
i 9 some good in humanity and if they will only stay with it 
they will work it out. 

So 1 get him on all those counts, and call on everyone else 
here to amplify that indictment. The first man I am going to 
call on I have known a good many years; I have worked 
with him in many, many fields, not only when he was here in 
the Bureau of Education at Washington but also when he 
was President of the University of Akron, and in the forensic 
battles of the Association of Urban Universities. He is now 
the successor to Dr. Mann as Director of the Council. I 
present Dr. Zook. 

Dr. Zook: For anyone to set forth what has been done 
by my predecessor, Dr. Mann, and before him by Dr. Capen, 
would be very embarrassing indeed to the present Director of 
the Council, It gives me a sense of deep responsibility for 
what has been passed on to me. Indeed, the chief feeling that 
I have tonight is that the officers of the Council, including the 
Director, have been given a great heritage, a heritage of 
loyalty, of unexampled good will and of the finest spirit of 
cooperation I think that I have ever seen. From far and near 
men and women come to Washington or to other cities at 
the invitation of the American Council on Education to 
cooperate in educational ventures of one kind or another. 
That is a heritage which we owe to the man who has served 
as the Director of the Council for these past twelve years. 
I certainly appreciate it very deeply indeed. 

T think I could do no better tonight for the few moments 
which have been accorded to me than to try to amplify two or 
three of the ideas which Dr. Mann has preached throughout 
these years as Director of the American Council of Educa¬ 
tion. He has always emphasized the fact that the American 
Council on Education is a council, that it is a device set up by 
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the leaders of American education which may be used to bring 
together the best minds in the field of education, with the 
hope that out of this council may evolve policies and plans 
of national significance. That idea is one which is at the very 
bottom of the work of the Council. 

Our friends in politics and in other lines of life tell us quite 
frequently that there is a very great need for educators to 
agree upon something or other. Whenever any attempt is 
made in Congress or elsewhere, to secure action on an educa¬ 
tional problem, the statement is made that possibly a policy 
may be put across, if we will but agree upon something. With 
apologies to our honored guests, the Members of Congress, 
who are present tonight, I may say that I sometimes find that 
members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives 
also disagree with one another about many different problems, 
so that educators are not alone in their differences of opinion. 
But there is need to come together and counsel with one 
another for the solution of those problems of great national 
consequence. With this idea in mind Dr. Mann has always 
stressed the need for laying the basis of the Council on the 
widest possible foundation. It is a tribute to him, and in¬ 
cidentally to the institutions themselves, that during this 
period of the depression the membership of the Council, 
without any effort at all in most instances, has remained equal 
to that prior to the depression and has even grown during that 
period. I look upon that as an accomplishment of the first 
consequence. 

With the reorganization which took place this last year we 
have a still further opportunity to lay a broader basis for the 
work of the Council, and I trust that the example which has 
been set by the Director in the past may prove an inspiration 
to us in the future for continuing that kind of an effort. 

The American Council on Education proceeds with its work 
in the formulation of policy not merely upon the basis of 
opinion, as was of course the case throughout the whole field 
of education until a generation ago, but it insists upon coming 
to its conclusions on the basis of scientific inquiry, so that 
practically no work is undertaken by the Council without an 
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extensive inquiry in the beginning to ascertain whether the facts 
indicate that the proposed policy is wise or not. I am very 
glad, therefore, that the Council may be said to proceed upon 
a basis of scientific inquiry as well as of mutual consideration. 

All of you will remember, as has been indicated here tonight, 
that the American Council on Education was born during a 
period of great national crisis. It was soon apparent, however, 
that there was as much need for an organization of this kind 
in times of peace as in times of war, and therefore even before 
the War was concluded the Emergency Council on Education 
had already become the American Council on Education, and 
it has since that period dedicated itself to the service of 
which I have spoken. 

We are today faced with problems which, although very 
different from those in 1918, are no less serious. We are 
indeed confronted with a crisis in which education must play 
an exceedingly important part. I hope that in the considera¬ 
tion of these prohlems ths American Council on Education 
may assume that leadership to which it aspires to serve. I 
have undertaken this work as Director of the Council and as 
the successor of Dr. Mann with a deep spirit of humility and 
a deep sense of responsibility. I hope that I may carry for¬ 
ward the splendid work which has been so well done by him 
during these years gone by. 

Toastmaster Robinson : I am sure we all agree that 
there could have been no more fortunate choice than Dr. 
Zook to carry on the work of the Council at this point in its 
development, to bring further fruit from the seeds that were 
planted before. He is the ideal husbandman for this par¬ 
ticular job. 

Our next speaker is Dr. Capen. He was the first Director 
of the Council and was selected at the time when the little 
inner circle were looking around for the best man then avail¬ 
able. No one could more appropriately present the apprecia¬ 
tion of Dr. Mann than Dr. Capen. I call upon Dr. Capen. 

Dr. Capen: From 1922 to 1934, Dr. Charles Riborg 
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Mann served the American Council on Education as Director. 
He brought to the office wide knowledge of the theory and 
practice of education at home and abroad; a national reputa¬ 
tion as teacher, investigator and administrator; mature 
wisdom; and a singular capacity for persuasive interpretation. 
When he assumed the directorship the Council was already 
organized and its functions were broadly defined, but its 
policies were still in the making. It had been established to 
meet a need that had long been patent, the need for a central 
organ of cooperation and coordination which, without invad¬ 
ing the autonomy of institutions and interests within the 
American educational system, should promote common action 
in matters of common concern. 

From the beginning of his administration Dr. Mann saw 
clearly the course which the Council should pursue to realize 
the purposes of those whose joint efforts had brought it into 
existence. As he conceived it the Council should devote itself 
to scientific inquiry, to the provision of machinery for con¬ 
sultation, and to the stimulation of experimental activities by 
institutions and groups of institutions. Through conference 
and investigation it should seek to isolate and clarify educa¬ 
tional issues of national significance. It should define problems 
and enlist appropriate agencies for their solution. As the 
result of the exchange of opinion and the discovery of facts 
it should foster agreements designed to improve educational 
practice. In this way the Council, representing the majority 
of the educational organizations of the country, could act as 
the mobilizing force for directing hitherto unorganized 
energies of the educational profession. It could bring about 
unity of outlook and of purpose. 

With unflagging patience and with perfect consistency Dr. 
Mann strove to translate this conception of the Council’s 
mission into reality. During the twelve years of his director¬ 
ship the Council experienced a steady growth in the number 
of participating organizations and institutions, in financial 
support and in prestige. When his term of service ended it 
had become the principal agency in the United States for the 
investigation of national educational problems, the inevitable 
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custodian of funds contributed for educational inquiry by 
philanthropic bodies and individuals, the focus for coopera¬ 
tive planning and experiment, the recognized national repre¬ 
sentative of American education in all its varied manifesta¬ 
tions. 

The American Council on Education is a distinctly American 
creation. It has and can have no counterpart in any other 
country. It is an expression of the peculiar genius of the 
American educational system; a system without national con¬ 
trols, made up of a vast number of autonomous units, each 
the product of local sacrifice and idealism but each cooperat¬ 
ing voluntarily with others for the establishment and enforce¬ 
ment of educational standards. The Council in organization 
and policy is consonant with the character of this highly 
individualistic and democratic system. It represents the last 
step in the direction of voluntary cooperation for the improve¬ 
ment of American education. 

Many of the ablest members of the educational profession 
have devoted time and thought to the formulation of plans 
and to the prosecution of the activities which have brought 
the Council to its present stage of development. But through¬ 
out his term of service it was Dr. Mann’s leadership that 
directed their efforts and rendered them fruitful. It was his 
vision of the Council which they and he together gradually 
wrought into fact. 

As one of the Council’s spokesmen on this anniversary 
occasion it is my privilege to record our grateful appreciation 
of his unique contribution both to the upbuilding of this 
organization and to the public welfare, and to express our 
confident hope that in his capacity as Director-Emeritus he 
will continue to exert a formative influence on the future 
progress of American education. 

I now invite your attention to these resolutions on which 
I should like your action: 

Whereas, Charles Riborg Mann faithfully and efifectively served the 
American Council on Education as its Director from December, 1922, until 
his appointment as Director-Emeritus in May, 1934; be it 

Resolved, That we express to him our: 
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ADMIRATION of the qualities of scholarship and ripened experience as 
Scientist, Educator, anil Administrator, which he brought to bear upon his 
work for the Council; 

APPRECIATION of his leadership in shaping the policies of the Council 
in matters educational and financial, in bringing to the Council the support 
of great foundations and learned societies, in increasing its membership of 
colleges and universities, in outlining research projects that have resulted 
in important benefits to education and, through cooperative enterprises, to 
current social organization and in assuring the Council a permanent and 
useful place in American life; and also our 

GRATITUDE for the privilege of fellowship with a courageous, kindly 
and modest gentleman of the highest integrity; and he it further 

Resolved: That we wish for him many years of health and happiness and 
of continued usefulness to the Council as its Director-Emeritus. 

Mr. Toastmaster: I move the adoption of these resolu¬ 
tions. 

Dr. P. R. Koi.BE: In seconding this motion, I move you, 
sir, that these resolutions be suitably engrossed upon vellum or 
parchment with proper illuminations, and be presented to Dr. 
Mann as a lasting testimony of our regard and our gratitude. 

Toastmaster Robinson: I accept the second of Dr. 
Kolbe with his elaboration of the motion. All in favor of the 
resolution as so stated please say “aye.” Opposed? It is 
unanimously carried. 

Our next speaker, General Robert I. Rees, was associated 
with Dr. Mann during the war. General Rees, as chairman of 
the War Department Committee on Education and Special 
Training, drew largely upon counsel and advice of a Civilian 
Advisory Board, set up by the Secretary of War, and Dr. 
Mann was chairman of that Board. 

General Rees: Mr. Chairman and friends of Dr. Mann, 
in standing before this distinguished audience, I may lack 
strength in thinking that 1 can say anything to you worth 
while, but I do feel strong in my subject. If I talk personally, 
perhaps too much so, I know that you will forgive me, because 
that which I shall say is born of devotion founded upon 
eighteen years of intimate friendship. 

I can say that Dr. Mann is a great American educator. I 
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know that because he educated me. When for some unknown 
reason I was catapulted into a great wartime educational 
project, I found that I had to run to try to catch up with 
Dr. Mann in the consideration of the educational problems 
that faced us both, but I never caught up. I’m running still. 

I don’t know that I can give you an interpretation of my 
feeling for Dr. Mann. I don’t know whether he would accept 
it if I did, but I shall try. We all know that Dr. Mann began 
his life’s career as a physicist, that he was a protege of Pro¬ 
fessor Michelson and had a great future before him in 
scientific research. But there was a magnet in his heart which 
drew him away from the consideration and study of materials 
and forces and attracted him into the study of the science of 
man. So instead of becoming a physicist scientist and a re¬ 
searcher in material things, he became first a great teacher. 
He brought to the art of teaching physics a realism, and 
avoided teaching the subject as a group of abstract principles. 
He made the subject of physics human and inspiring. 

Curiously enough, in a problem which is facing a group of 
us in New York in the organization and development of 
what is known as the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development, and particularly in that phase of it for which I 
have some responsibility, which is a plan for professional 
training of the young engineer after he graduates, I find that 
Dr. Mann is contributing strength to me in the study of that 
prohlem, for I have on my desk a copy of his study of 
engineering education. This concerns the phase of his career 
as an investigator. I cannot resist reading a few very brief 
quotations from that report, because of their helpfulness to 
me, and also as an indication of the progress of his thinking. 

Talking of admissions, he tells the engineering schools that 
admissions should be based on measure of ability. The central 
problem of education, if you can measure ability and aptitude 
and capacity, becomes vocational guidance. "If any reasonably 
trustworthy method of discovering what work each individual 
is best fitted for can be found, the other problems of educa¬ 
tion will in large measure solve themselves.” 
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In his observations on the time schedule, lie reflected upon 
that particular period as being one in which from outside 
pressure, I regret to say industrial pressure, the curriculum 
had reached a high degree of specialization which bore down 
upon the poor student, confused him and made his life one 
scramble for credits. Dr. Mann advocated that the curriculum 
be simplified, that there be set some criteria of achievement, 
and again brought up the matter of measurement of human 
behavior in the field of objective tests. It would seem that 
his thinking as early as 1914-1917 was at least a score of 
years ahead of the times. 

About the curriculum here is a quotation: “There is a wide¬ 
spread agreement among professional engineers that the col¬ 
lege curriculum should aim to give a broad and sound training 
in engineering science, rather than a highly specialized training 
in some one narrow line; that considerable attention should be 
paid to humanistic studies like English, economics, sociology, 
and history, not merely because of their practical value to the 
engineer, but also because of their broad human values; and 
that the young graduate should have some conception of 
business management and of the most intelligent methods of 
organizing and controlling men.” We were not saying this 
during the war period and before. We are all saying it today. 

I~Ie also said: “The new plan is based on the proposition 
that it is possible to analyze engineering practice and to make 
a list of all principles, facts and theories that are essential 
to the equipment of every engineer, and then to organize this 
subject-matter into a curriculum in which the several types of 
work are inter-related in such a way that their inherent rela¬ 
tions are obvious to the learner. Such a curriculum satisfies 
the professional demand for broad and fundamental training 
for all engineers and renders superfluous the requirement of 
two or three years of pre-engineering work in a college of 
liberal arts." 

Again; "The educational interpretation of this professional 
demand is not nearly so mysterious as many have tried to 
make it. For the schools have already discovered that students 
learn best when they are inspired by the conviction that the 
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work is really worth while. One of the most effective ways 
of making work seem worth while is by constantly relating 
it to the consideration of the whole range of values involved 
and all the costs. Every decision in daily life is an answer to 
the question whether the value is worth the cost. The omission 
of this mainspring of all investigation and inquiry from school 
work is perhaps the chief reason for the breach that sepa¬ 
rates the schools from life. Hence the first message of the 
profession to the schools is—motivate your work by making 
it worth while; liberate the spirit of investigation by making 
the game worth the candle; for character, judgment, effi¬ 
ciency, and understanding of men develop best in men who 
work with enthusiasm and intelligence at things that they 
believe to be worth while.” 

Of course, we all know of the later investigation of engineer¬ 
ing education, which had its value in that it demanded the 
participation of all members of the faculties of the engineer¬ 
ing schools, and aroused great enthusiasm. In no way did this 
investigation challenge the philosophy and the fundamental 
concepts of engineering education which were stated by Dr. 
Mann. 

As a physicist, as an investigator, the line of Dr. Mann’s 
thinking goes through to the time of the great emergency, and 
of that I enjoy talking. Through some mysterious means of 
which I am not altogether fully aware even to this day, I was 
given a responsibility which perhaps involved one of the 
greatest educational experiments that we had undertaken up 
to that time. Perhaps it came to me because of my vital 
interest in the work of the Committee on Classification of 
Personnel, representatives of which are with us tonight, of 
which Dr. Walter Dill Scott was the leader. Purely by accident 
I was able to help Dr. Yerkes in establishing the test service 
in the Army, and it was while those things were going on 
that I was called on to be chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Special Training. 

I could stop talking right this minute and all friends of 
Dr. Mann—and there is probably one at each of these tables 
who participated in that work—could commune together and 
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probably develop the whole story much better than I am able 
to do. I think it was the members of this Council who were 
conspiring to convince the War Department that it was the 
educational system of the country that must win tire War. 

I do not recall whether the Council was actually organized 
at the time, but I believe it was. 

I knew administration, but, of education, little. The educa¬ 
tional problem, however, was happily solved. Dr. Mann was 
appointed Chairman of the Advisory Board of the Com¬ 
mittee on Education and Special Training. With his clear 
thinking, direct methods of simplification when it came to 
considering programs for the National Army Training De¬ 
tachments and later of all the colleges of the country when 
they were practically put on a military basis, there was a 
guiding hand that made clear all of the problems that seemed 
unsolvable by an ordinary soldier. It was a great adventure. 
Dr. Mann had the faculty of attracting to his assistance the 
leaders of the educational world. In their enthusiasm and 
unremitting effort I am sure they will tell you they were in¬ 
spired by Dr. Mann's fine leadership. 

The National Army Training Detachments presented a 
vocational problem, but his simple, direct development of the 
educational policy of specification, job analysis, and unit opera¬ 
tions reduced the training period to make efficient technicians 
and mechanics in an almost inconceivable manner. As far as 
college detachments or the college work of the SATC was 
concerned, it was Dr. Mann’s desire that as little disturbance 
as possible should be made in the regular curriculum work. 
Of course, there was the demand for considerable military 
drill, which was somewhat time-consuming. The only other 
requirment outside of the regular curriculum of the college 
was what was known as the War Issues Course. Dr. Mann 
and his associates conceived that it was necessary without 
propagandizing in any manner, if these young soldiers being 
trained for officers were to do their part nobly and under¬ 
standing^, that they should understand the causes of the War 
and the reasons for our participation therein. He invited Dr. 
Aydelotte to come to Washington, and he prepared the course 
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and put it in operation. It was so good that I am sure the 
impress of his work is still continuing in many institutions. 

On my return from France in 1919, I was detailed again 
to the general staff in Washington, with Dr. Mann waiting 
for me, thank heaven, and we developed the educational and 
recreational program for the permanent army. There again 
came Dr. Mann’s leadership in developing the program, in 
determining the kind of education that should be given, estab¬ 
lishing a school of instruction for officers and civilian instruc¬ 
tors, and making a very permanent and indelible impress on 
the conduct of training and education within the regular army 
of the United States. Again was illustrated Dr. Mann’s 
sound educational philosophy. 

Now those are the things that Dr. Mann did as a warrior. 
We have talked about him as a physicist, as an investigator, 
and he was a true warrior; he bent his every effort toward 
seeing that the young men who were within our responsibility 
—and there were over 300,000 of them.—should go to 
France trained, and equipped with the right spirit for loyal 
service to their country. 

Now I am not going to invade the province of Dr. Capen 
and Dr. Zook in telling of the things that Dr. Mann has 
done in his past twelve years of service with the American 
Council. Just having a glimpse of his philosophy of education, 
I think he had an Idea that education should be founded on a 
study of the work of the world, that we must find out what 
that work is both comprehensively and In. great detail also, 
and then out of the infinite number of activities that human 
beings engage in we could discover what it is fundamentally 
necessary for people to know, and particularly young people, 
in order that they might build their careers in accordance 
with their aptitudes, abilities and capacities. 

Job specifications—anathema ! How in the world could such 
a common term approach or make contact with higher educa¬ 
tion? But when you see his conception as a determination of 
the fundamental things that men have to do in order to live, 
and that such an analysis of the details would give the educa- 
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tional fundamentals, I think it becomes clear. But it did not 
make a strong appeal. Even with the courage that Dr. Mann 
had, he seemed to be forced to change his terminology and 
use words of more classic origin. So we have “records of 
usage” and “criteria of achievement.” Imagine my shocked 
surprise within the last ten days at reading an article by Dean 
Seashore entitled “A Job Specification for Higher Education” 1 
We all know from reading the record that Dr. Mann stands 
for action and for that action which is worth while, but in 
all of these things that Dr. Mann has stood for, how are they 
represented today in existing activities? I have mentioned 
that he is giving silent leadership in a great undertaking for 
the engineering profession. The National Occupational Con¬ 
ference, an organization in New York of which I happen 
to be chairman, is now concerned definitely on one hand in a 
study of occupations, their classification, analysis and trends; 
and, on the other hand, with the study of individual aptitudes 
in order to train the young people in the country for the jobs 
for which they are fitted. Here in Washington as a basis for 
developing efficient national employment exchanges is the 
group under the Secretary of Labor, studying this same 
subject—occupation, classification and specification and the 
study of individual differences for the purpose of building 
occupational ability patterns for the fitting of the jobs that the 
employment offices have with the people who are unemployed 
and in need of jobs. Altogether, this foresight of Dr. Mann, 
as expressed in his study of engineering and all his later work, 
and his continual insistence in thought and action on his basic 
conception, are bearing fruit wonderfully today. They are 
becoming accepted as obvious. 

I didn’t mention the important activity of the American 
Council under its Committee on Personnel, the Test Service 
and the Record Bureau. I don’t know that that was Dr, 
Mann’s conception, but I feel he must have had a very im¬ 
portant hand in it. 

Now Dr. Mann has shown no opposition to the educational 
philosophy of John Dewey; he has simplified it in expression 
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and made it more human. He is altogether in accord with 
that very human philosopher, L. P. Jacks. He agrees ab¬ 
solutely with Aristotle in his study of man, that the end of 
man is an action. I read very recently a definition of culture 
by President Conant. “Culture is a term used to represent 
the sum total of all those activities of the human mind and 
spirit which is an integral part of our civilization.” I know 
that Dr. Mann agrees with that definition because his whole 
thought in aiding man has been an integration of body, mind 
and spirit looking toward development of the individual to 
his full capacity. 

Dr. Mann, in the full reality of the expression, you have 
been a great benefactor of mankind. We love you, we respect 
you, we give you our heartfelt devotion; and now that you 
are relieved of administrative responsibility, I know that 
through study, reflection, meditation, and action you will con¬ 
tinue to give us your leadership as a great American educator. 

Toastmaster Robinson; Ladies and gentlemen, you 
have heard all the indictments. You have heard all the evi¬ 
dence against the alleged culprit at the bar, so we are now 
going to give him an opportunity to put in his defense. I call 
upon Dr. Mann. 

Dr. Mann; Mr. Chairman and colleagues, I understand 
it is good legal technique when you are faced with such an 
array of indictments to plead guilty. Therefore I begin my 
appreciation of your kindness and the joy that you have given 
me in all these years, by confessing. Mr. Robinson was a 
little unkind, perhaps, to point out that I am a dangerous man 
and that you’d better watch out, but I must accept such a 
thing without partisan judgment. I am very glad indeed to 
plead guilty, to accept your indictments and to express my 
hearty, loyal, warm appreciation of your friendship in coming 
here, and of the many beautiful letters and telegrams that 
have been sent to the Council during the last few days, ex¬ 
pressing regret in some cases that they could not come but 
always sending a message of heartfelt appreciation. 
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Now, one of the indictments I would like to follow up a 
little bit. Since I plead guilty, I would like to tell you a few 
events in my existence that may throw a little light on the 
reasons for my being guilty of all these crimes of commission. 
You notice they didn’t list the crimes of omission. 

The first point I want to make is this. A thing that has 
always impressed me is a little remark that Jacks makes in 
one of his books. He says the most impressive thing about 
civilization is the fact that humanity has lived on this world 
for some 25,000,000 years, yet still seems to be going strong 
in spite of all the outrageous things we have done to each 
other. Such outrageous things are going on at the present 
time. Somehow or other things do go on and get better. It 
takes a long time. You see the thing that impressed Jacks 
was that after 25,000,000 years humanity is still going on. 
That fact has always given me a skeptical feeling that was 
well illustrated by the small Sunday School child whose teacher 
was trying to impress upon him that God is omnipotent—can 
do anything. But the youngster wouldn’t believe it. Finally 
the teacher thought she would corner the youngster, and she 
said, “Tell me something that God can’t do. 1 ’ 

"Ah," said the kid, "He can’t make a two-year-old calf in a 
minute.” 

I have remembered that, and those of you who have worked 
with me have heard me say that a great many times. When 
things that take a good many years to accomplish don’t get 
accomplished in a minute, lots of people get discouraged and 
give up the fight. 

Hence the first point in defense of this indictment is to 
remind you that it takes a long time to make transformations 
in human life. You mustn’t be discouraged, then, if you don’t 
get the desired transformation immediately. I have waited 
ten or fifteen years for ideas that I thought ought to be accom¬ 
plished and ought to be done for the benefit of everybody 
promptly; still they didn't get done, and things rolled on. 
Take the engineering report I brought out in 1918. It was 
ten years before that thing began to be read and studied and 
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appreciated. Why? Because the engineering 
engineering schools was not ready for the ide 
in that engineering report, and it took then 
catch on. I had the same experience with a b 
great many years ago, a book on the teachi 
That was published by the Macmillan Compa 
to a request from President Butler of Columb 
ten years after that book was published befc 
to sell any reasonable number of copies. Then s 
up and took an interest in it, and it began to se 

You know there are many events in life th 
many of these sins of commission that have fc 
and charged against me. In the first place, I 
say that I owe the personality that I am charg 
been guilty of developing to my parents. My ] 
just parents that happened to get married and 
My father's ancestors came over shortly afte 
and they lived in this country from then on. 
father, or great-grandfather-—I don't know 

genealogy is-who was a captain at the Ba 

Hill. So I have a long American lineage throug 
owe a great deal to that long evolution. 

Now my mother was a person of quite diffei 
The first valid history we have of her family 
in the Catholic Church in Rome fell in love wil 
young woman in that neighborhood, and since 
Catholic Church did not permit them to be 
eloped and ran away from Italy to Denmark, 
in getting occupation there in the Lutheran Ch 
lisbed a line of bishops. My mother’s grar 
bishop in the Lutheran Church in Denmarl 
father, my mother's father, was the oldest sc 
and was destined to succeed as bishop. But ] 
the Italian I told you about. He fell in lo - 
attractive young woman, but this young won 
erness, and it wasn't at all according to the rule: 
the son of a bishop, destined to be a bishop, mai 
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So they ran away and got married and he was disowned. 
He then settled in a little town in Denmark, and my mother 
was born there and lived there till she was twelve years old. 
Then her father decided this was a great land of hope, and 
they moved to America. The family came over on a sailing 
vessel when my mother was twelve years old, and settled in 
Chicago. There my mother met my father. On his return 
from the Civil War they were married. 

I mention that not for the purpose of establishing any 
genealogical history nor for the sake of evidence for the 
Sons of the American Revolution or for some of these people 
who have been trying recently to prove I am a Communist, but 
simply to record the fact that evolution takes a long time. 
There is a long history back of every individual. 

I am not going to tell you a lot of incidents in my life, but 
only a few significant ones. I went through private high 
school and through Columbia College, where I was awarded 
various mathematical prizes and the John Tyndall fellowship, 
which sent me to Germany for three years. There I learned 
a lot of German ways and took a foreign degree. When I 
came back it just happened that I landed in the University of 
Chicago as the personal research assistant of Albert A. Michel- 
son. For the first three or four years I was there it was my 
job to work at Michelson's elbow, helping him do his re¬ 
searches. I had nothing to do with the students whatever, 
excepting when Michelson said, "You just look after that stu¬ 
dent a while so that I don’t have to he interrupted,” I worked 
for three years at least as Michelson’s special research assist¬ 
ant, helping him do some very constructive physical investi¬ 
gations. 

I don’t hesitate at all to say that I learned more about the 
real workings of science from that personal relationship with 
that man than I ever learned in the three years I spent in Ger¬ 
many having lectures handed out to me by noted physicists. 
Michelson was a great man. 

I learned one other thing in Chicago, for I was there eight¬ 
een years, and that other thing I learned from a totally dif- 
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ferent source, from William Rainey Harper, president-founder 
of the University of Chicago. Harper was a most remark¬ 
able fellow. I remember one of the first stories I heard about 
him when I went there. He had established this new uni¬ 
versity and he had invited from all over the country the men 
whom he thought were particularly gifted men, to lead the 
departments in this university. They had set up a curriculum 
that was molded in such a way as to win academic respect¬ 
ability. It was designed to show all the universities that he 
wasn’t starting an upstart institution. He was going to start 
a real university. 

One of the men had a short leave and went down east, where 
he had a lot of acquaintances in the old institutions. When he 
came back President Harper said to him, “Well, what do you 
find your colleagues down east think of us in Chicago Uni¬ 
versity?" 

The man answered, “They think we have some of the best 
men in the country out here and that we are doing some very 
interesting work." 

Said President Harper, “I don’t want to know what they 
are saying flattering about us. What fault are they finding 
with us 

“Well," said this professor, “I don't like to tell you." 

Harper replied, “But the criticism is what I like to know.” 

“If you must know,” said the professor, "they think we lack 
tone." 

Harper thought it over, and he said, “We lack tone. Well, 
we must get some tone.” 

That was the attitude of the president when he founded the 
university. That was before I got there. I had been there 
about two years when they established a Curriculum Commit¬ 
tee to remodel the curriculum. The curriculum they started 
with was something awful. A fellow couldn’t take a B.S. 
degree without three years of Latin in college. A lot of us 
scientists thought it was an outrage. The various onslaughts 
on this academic respectability had not accomplished much be¬ 
cause President Harper was going to have a recognized insti- 
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tution. They made me the secretary of this Curriculum Com¬ 
mittee. I had to send out changes for them to think about 
and questions for them to answer. While we worked over 
that several years I watched Harper’s evolution. I saw him 
change from a man intent on ostentation of academic respect¬ 
ability to the creator of an institution that would really teach 
its students to be men and women. As a result of the activi¬ 
ties of that committee, all objectionable features were abol¬ 
ished, including the Latin requirements. The institution gave 
up the effort to get tone by conventional academic methods. 
We went on to get the entrance requirements changed. Finally 
a series of entrance requirements was adopted in which the 
only thing that was specifically required of the students was 
that they write and speak the English language decently. 
There was no mathematics requirement, no foreign language 
requirement. That plan is still in force at the University of 
Chicago. Other institutions of the time said, “Well, how did 
you ever do it?" The answ’er was simple, because it was 
based on a study of the actual facts of what was happening 
in the secondary schools that were sending the students to 
Chicago. It was just plain common sense. It was the thing 
that anybody would naturally do when he had that kind of 
situation to deal with. 

These were the events that led me to transfer my interest 
from the physics that Michelson stood for to the education in 
which Harper was interested. I look hack on my Chicago 
experience as having brought into my life two great characters, 
very different, and yet with something in common. At any 
rate these two had an enormous influence on me in developing 
this personality of which I plead guilty. 

You have heard something of my war experience and of my 
engineering experience, which took me away from Chicago. 
I was called away from Chicago because I was a non-engineer 
who had nothing to do with engineering and who yet had a 
lot of scientific experience in physics. I had also traveled 
around visiting many secondary schools w T hiIe working on the 
curriculum at Chicago, so I secured a lot of educational experi- 
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ence. Therefore I was thought to be a fit victim to be trusted 
with this engineering study. After three years of engineering 
study, the War broke out and I was called down here because 
the Army had to have training in technical things, and had to 
have somebody that knew something about it to help do that. 

In the military machine I fell into a very unique and unusual 
situation, because I knew nothing about the military. The 
only experience I had with the military was years ago when 
they undertook to introduce military training at the University 
of Chicago. A young lieutenant was sent from Washington 
to give military drill. Once I was watching this young lieu¬ 
tenant out on the campus with a bunch of students, and I 
thought, “What in hell has this drill to do with education?” 
That young lieutenant's name was Palmer. He had some 
physics problems and came in to see us about them, That 
young fellow named Palmer was John McAuley Palmer, who 
became the special confidant of General Pershing. After the 
war he was the special adviser to the Senate Committees on 
the reorganization of the army. My first acquaintance with 
Palmer was seeing him drill freshmen out on the campus and 
wondering what that had to do with education. Palmer is one 
of my warmest friends and one whom I really admire a great 
deal- 

When I came to the War Department I found that a 
double-headed organization had been planned by Secretary 
Newton D. Baker. The army had all the authority over 
men and money. In addition, there was a civilian division 
under iny leadership but coordinated with this military author¬ 
ity, under command of General Rees. All we did in the army 
each day was to meet the situation that had to be met that 
day. And during the War there was a different situation to 
be met every day. The military committee of three, under the 
leadership of Rees—'Rees was a major when I first met him— 
contained also a Provost Marshal General, who was none 
other than our bluebird friend General Hugh Johnson—and 
an adjutant general, Colonel Granville Clark. I got a great 
kick out of the relations I had with those military gentlemen. 
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I used to notice that after office hours, when the day's imme¬ 
diate situations had been met, Rees used to come in and talk 
over what we were going to do the next day and how w r e were 
going to meet the situation of each following day. 

This combined military and civilian organization induced 
the War Department to take over the colleges. This resulted 
from a purely material necessity. From our experience we 
had enough facts to prove that it was cheaper for the War 
Department to place 150,000 young men in training in the 
colleges, and to pay the colleges the money for their sub¬ 
sistence, than it was to build more cantonments and to give 
the soldiers their military training in a military camp. Be¬ 
cause it could be done better and for less money in the col¬ 
leges, the Student Army Training Corps was approved by the 
War Department and military training was established at the 
colleges. Thereby the university spirit and the college organi¬ 
zation were also saved for the nation. 

When the War was over, the question naturally rose: What 
can be done with education in the regular army? It had been 
a great help in finding officers, in training officers, and in train¬ 
ing technicians for the army. So Congress gave the War 
Department money to add an education and recreation section 
and to set up schools in every army camp. The military 
authority and leadership of that enterprise was placed on Gen¬ 
eral Rees and I was appointed Civilian Adviser to the General 
Staff, thus carrying on the same double-headed arrangement 
that Secretary Baker had introduced during the War. We 
established schools in every camp and gave some interesting 
demonstrations to some of the army officers who did not be¬ 
lieve in that sort of thing. However, they soon came to 
accept it. 

There was one very interesting case. The General who had 
charge of this education and recreation work was General 
Haan. He was very friendly and enthusiastic about it, but 
his executive officer, Colonel Lassiter, was thoroughly hard- 
boiled and did not take any stock in this educational enter¬ 
prise. It was hard for us to get anything done in the gen- 
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eral’s office, because official papers had to go through the 
executive officer, and if the executive officer didn’t like it, we 
had trouble. Finally Lassiter was sent out to command a 
camp, Camp Taylor in Kentucky. He thought, “Well, now 
I am in command of a camp and I’ve got to operate one of 
these schools in my camp. I'll give them a real tryout. 11 He 
tried them out and he found that they worked so well that in 
about two years, when he came back to the War Department 
as chief of our division, he was one of the most enthusiastic 
men concerning army schools. He is one of the greatest sol¬ 
diers they have in the army. His transformation was pro¬ 
duced simply by the fact that he honestly tried to do well what 
he had to do, When he found by experience that it worked 
well, he pushed the program vigorously in the army. 

That army experience contributed greatly to the develop¬ 
ment of the personality with which I am charged. As a 
civilian it was my privilege to go anywhere I wanted to at any 
time. I had direct access to the Secretary of War if I needed 
it. Hence in the army I had a unique chance to see the opera¬ 
tion of an autocratic system and to appreciate the educational 
values that autocratic men find in the army. I never found 
amongst men high up in the army any educational doctrine 
that differs materially from the best I know in civilian life. 
After eight years of this army experience the opportunity came 
to transfer to the American Council on Education, where for 
the past twelve years I have tried to make fruitful use of the 
results of all my previous education. 

In conclusion, I propose now to prove that I deserve the 
indictment of being a dangerous man, For everyone who reads 
the daily newspaper knows that not only the public but also 
the experts are hopelessly confused. The daily facts reported 
in the newspaper do not make sense, either in the educational 
field or in the economic field or in the political field or in other 
fields. 

If you want to be up-to-date on this confusion, take yes¬ 
terday's news concerning the pending bill to abolish holding 
companies. The President takes the position that he wants 
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the holding companies abolished. On the other hand, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States takes the posi¬ 
tion that holding companies are the means by which our great 
industrial system has been built. They are a part of our 
corporate machinery. We have to have them. They have 
their abuses, but we cannot abolish holding companies. 

I have the hunch that some kind of corporate organization 
is a very essential part of our business system. I don’t know 
enough about it in detail to have any opinion as to whether 
holding companies are or are not needed. I also know that 
corporate organizations have done all sorts of desperate things 
that violate our appreciation of what’s fair and just in the 
world. What shall we do about it? 

I have this suggestion to make: I have said for some years 
that education and educational research will never make really 
fundamental contributions to the evolution of civilization, 
until we have an appropriate big idea to guide us. I have 
pointed out that physics, which is my subject, never made any 
really significant progress until the idea of energy was intro¬ 
duced. Things began to coordinate and physics began to ex¬ 
pand as soon as they introduced the idea of energy. The same 
was true in the biological field. In the early days biology was 
but an interesting classification stunt which did not advance 
until the idea of evolution was invented. This idea did won¬ 
ders for the development of biology. 

What’s the big idea in education? What idea will do to 
education what the notion of energy did to physics or the 
notion of evolution did to biology? There is a fundamental 
confusion in our educational thinking of the same sort as that 
mentioned between the Chamber of Commerce and the Presi¬ 
dent. It seems to me that the confusion arises from the fact 
that we are living in this world in two spheres that are con¬ 
trolled by different forces. We are living in a material sphere 
where we have to have certain material necessities—clothes, 
shelter, food, to sustain material life. But we also need food 
for our thoughts, our souls, our minds. That food is an im¬ 
material thing. Thus we live in two planes of existence that 
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are so different that they cannot be mixed together. You can¬ 
not transfer thoughts to the physical plane, or physical mate¬ 
rials over into the spiritual plane. Try to transfer them and 
nothing happens. 

Therefore, 1 would like to suggest that the thing which 
will help us solve the educational problem and will help clarify 
differences in politics or such differences as those between the 
President and the Chamber of Commerce is careful distinction 
between things that are essential to material existence and 
things that are essential to immaterial existence, or the exist¬ 
ence of the soul. If we introduce that distinction, I find prac¬ 
tically that it clarifies problems that looked insoluble before. 

I can give you many cases if you want, showing how clarifi¬ 
cation comes from holding these two phases of existence in this 
world totally distinct. Hence, if you want to be clear, be 
careful to distinguish between necessities of the soul and neces¬ 
sities of material life. When we thus clarify our thinking 
about education by separating the material facts and those 
that belong properly with material things, like the physical 
sciences, from the things of the mind and soul, we are helping 
find the big idea that is needed in education. 

I leave you to ponder this suggestion, as is my habit accord¬ 
ing to my indictment. I thank you all for this marvelous 
tribute. 



Academic Costume 

History 

T HE history of academic dress reaches far back into the 
early days of the oldest universities. A statute of 
1321 required that all “Doctors, Licentiates, and 
Bachelors’’ of the University of Coimbra wear gowns. In 
England, in the second half of the fourteenth century, the 
statutes of certain colleges forbade “excess in apparel' 1 and 
prescribed the wearing of a long gown. It is still a vexed 
question whether academic dress finds its sources chiefly in 
ecclesiastical or in civilian dress. Gowns may have been 
counted necessary for warmth in the unheated buildings fre¬ 
quented by medieval scholars. Hoods seem to have served to 
cover the tonsured head until they were superseded for that 
purpose by the skull cap. This was itself displaced by a head¬ 
dress more or less like one or another of those now recog¬ 
nized as “academic." Both Cambridge and Oxford have 
made academic dress a matter of university control to the 
extent of even its minor details and have repeatedly issued 
revised regulations governing it. In the Laudian days in Ox¬ 
ford it was prescribed that any tailor who departed from the 
authorized design “even by a nail’s breadth” in the making of 
any article of collegiate costume was to be punished by the 
vice-chancellor of the university. 

European institutions continue to show great diversity in 
their specifications of academic dress. When American col¬ 
leges and universities desired to adopt some suitable system 
of academic apparel a half century ago, it seemed to them 
best to agree on some definite system which all might follow. 
Accordingly, there was held on May 16, 1895, at Columbia 
University, a conference of representatives of the governing 
boards of various interested institutions. From that meet¬ 
ing came the suggestion of “a By-Law, Regulation, or 
Statute” for the establishment of a suitable code of academic 
dress for the colleges and universities of the United States. 
It followed in 1902 that the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York gave a charter to an organization 
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named the “Intercollegiate Bureau of Academic Costume" to 
serve as a source of information and guidance in such matters. 
Of this organization the firm of Cotrell and Leonard of 
Albany, New York, was designated by the Regents to act as 
“repository." In that capacity this firm has continued and 
still continues to serve. In nearly every instance of the many 
hundreds of colleges and universities of the United States 
which have adopted academic dress, the standards thus pre¬ 
scribed have been adopted and followed, either wholly or at 
least in the main. 

In 1932 the American Council on Education authorized the 
appointment of a committee “to determine whether revision 
and completion of the academic code adopted by the con¬ 
ference of the colleges and universities in 1895 is desirable 
at this time and, if so, to draft a revised code and present a 
plan for submitting the code to the consideration of the in¬ 
stitutional members of the Council." 

The Committee thus authorized has reviewed the situation 
through correspondence and conference and begs leave to 
submit the following code which suggests departure from pres¬ 
ent usage in only a few, and those very minor, details. 

Committee on Academic Costume, 

Frederick: C, Ferry, Chairman, 
John A. Perkins, 

Frank E. Robbins, 

K. C. M. Sills, 

Guy Snavely, 

Constance Warren. 

An Academic Costume Code 

GOWNS 

1. Pattern: Of the patterns commonly worn in the col¬ 
leges and universities of this country, with pointed sleeves 
for the Bachelor's degree, with long closed sleeves (with a 
slit for the arm) for the Master's degree, and with round, 
open sleeves for the Doctor's degree. 

2. Material: Serge or worsted stuff for the Bachelor’s and 
the same or silk for the Master’s degree, silk for the Doctor’s 
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degree. As a means of adaptation to climate, the material 
of the gowns may vary from very light to very heavy, with 
linings added, if desired, provided that the material, color, 
and pattern follow the prescribed rules. 

3. Color: Black in all cases. 

4. Trimmings: None for the Bachelor’s or Master’s de¬ 
grees. For the Doctor’s degree, the gown to be faced down 
the front with black velvet, with three bars of the same across 
the sleeves; or these facings and crossbars may be of velvet of 
the color distinctive of the Faculty or subject to which the 
degree pertains, as indicated by the wording of the diploma, 
thus agreeing in color with the binding or edging of the hood 
appropriate to the particular Doctor’s degree in every in¬ 
stance. 

For all academic purposes, the colors associated with the 
different subjects are as follows: 


Agriculture 

Maize 

Medicine 

Green 

Arts and Letters 

White 

Music 

Pink 

Commerce and 


Oratory 

Silver Gray 

Accountancy 

Drab 

Pedagogy 

Light Blue 

Dentistry 

Lilac 

Pharmacy 

Oliver Green 

Economics 

Copper 

Philosophy 

Dark Blue 

Engineering 

Orange 

Physical 


Fine Arts, includ 


Education 

Sage Green 

mg Architecture 

Brown 

Public Health 

Salmon Pink 

Forestry 

Russet 

Science 

Golden Yellow 

Humanics 

Crimson 

Theology 

Scarlet 

Law 

Purple 

Veterinary 


Library Science 

Lemon 

Science 

Gray 


In some instances American makers of academic costume 
have divided the velvet trimming of the Doctor’s gown in 
such fashion as to suggest in the same garment two or more 
Doctor's degrees. Oxford precedent is reported to direct 
that only a single degree from a single institution shall ever be 
indicated by a single garment. It seems bad form to have 
an academic gown bear velvet stripes of various colors and 
the imagination dislikes to contemplate the results to which 
such a proposal might lead if, as often happens, the wearer 
held doctorates in three or more subjects. 

HOODS 

1. Pattern: As usually followed by the colleges and uni- 
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versifies of this country, but with observation of the follow¬ 
ing specifications— 

2. Material: The same as that of the gown, in all cases. 

3. Color: Black in all eases. 

4. Length: The length of the hood for the Bachelor’s de¬ 
gree to be three feet, for the Master’s degree three and one- 
half feet, and for the Doctor's degree four feet; while that 
for the Doctor's degree only shall have panels at the sides. 

5. Linings: The hoods to be lined with the official color 
or colors of the college or university conferring the degree; 
this to be charged witli a chevron or chevrons when the insti¬ 
tution uses more than a single color. 

The various academic costume companies have in their files 
complete data on the approved colors for various institutions 
so that no tabulation has been made for this report. 

It has been advocated in certain quarters that the lining of 
the hood may indicate the institution of the wearer’s official 
connection rather than the one which conferred the degree 
which the hood shows. This proposal is counted unworthy 
of endorsement. It involves confusion, since even the most 
intelligent onlooker would be unable to decipher the academic 
history of the wearer. Furthermore, such a system involves 
the changing of the lining of the hood whenever the official 
connection is changed, while no article of academic dress 
should ever need change except when it is replaced through 
the wearer's gaining of another degree. Academic honors 
are not terminable with time. 

6. Trimmings: The binding or edging of the hood to be 
of velvet or velveteen in width two inches, three inches, and 
five inches for the Bachelor’s, Master’s and Doctor’s degrees 
respectively; while the color should be distinctive of the sub¬ 
ject named in the diploma given in conferment of the degree. 

For reasons given in characterizing the velvet trimmings of 
the Doctor’s gowns, no academic hood should ever have its 
border divided to represent more than a single degree. 

CAPS 

1. Material: Serge or worsted stuff, or, for the Doctor’s 
degree only, velvet. 
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2. Form: So-called mortar-board. 

3. Color: Black. 

4. Tassel: A long tassel to be fastened to the middle point 
of the top of the cap only and to lie as it will thereon; to be 
black except that the Doctor’s cap may have its tassel of gold 
thread. A golden tassel is usually fastened to hang over the 
left front of the cap. If the tassel is fastened only at the 
center of the top of the cap, it may lie in any direction with 
equal meaning, since a passing breeze will determine its posi¬ 
tion at any time. To move the tassel so that it will hang over 
the left side of the cap as a feature of the conferment of the 
Bachelor’s degree has no warrant in precedent or in common 
sense. 

The cap is an essential part of the academic dress and is to 
be retained on the head throughout all academic exercises ex¬ 
cept during prayer. In particular, the cap is not to be re¬ 
moved at any point in the conferment of a degree. 

SOME PERMISSIBLE EXCEPTIONS 

1. Members of the governing body of a college or uni¬ 
versity,—and they only,—whatever their degrees may be, are 
counted entitled to wear Doctor's gowns (with black velvet), 
but their hoods may be only those of degrees actually held 
by the wearers. 

2. At ceremonies where degrees are conferred, it is counted 
proper for a candidate to wear the gown in keeping with the 
degree to be received, but never to assume the hood of any 
degree until that degree has been actually bestowed. 

3. It has been customary for the holders of certain adminis¬ 
trative offices in educational institutions to have their gowns 
trimmed with gold braid in amount corresponding to the rank 
of the position held. This usage may be permissible but ap¬ 
pears to be losing favor with time. 

4. In certain colleges it is provided that only administrative 
officers who have the Doctor’s degree may wear the gold 
tassel. This usage seems to be declining among the institu¬ 
tions. Not much is to be said in its support. 

5. In some large institutions there has developed a local 
custom of differentiating the graduates by using tassels of 
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varying colors according to the course taken and by joining 
two colors in the case of combined courses. Such departures 
from a strict code may be permissible, but the weight of argu¬ 
ment seems to be in favor of simplicity and uniformity in all 
the details of academic costume. 

6. While the best academic form suggests that the appro¬ 
priate hood should always be worn as an essential part of the 
academic costume of the holder of any degree, it is customary 
in most institutions on commencement day for the hood to be 
dispensed with by those receiving the Bachelor’s degree at 
that time. While this omission is to be regretted, it may be 
justified on the ground of the considerable expense involved 
in providing hoods for an entire class when some, at least, 
of its members may not find occasion to use them again. 

7. If graduating classes in secondary schools, academies, 
normal schools, and junior colleges are to wear caps and 
gowns of the pattern appropriate to the Bachelor’s degree,— 
a custom perhaps open to question,—it is desirable that neither 
the cap nor the gown be black, but that both be of some dis¬ 
tinctive light color, perhaps gray or blue. In many sections 
it has become customary for graduating classes of high schools 
and academies to wear caps and gowns of light gray, while 
those of many normal schools and junior colleges have adopted 
light blue. 

IN CONCLUSION 

While the above statements are designed to describe the 
best usage in academic dress of the great majority of Ameri¬ 
can colleges and universities of today and to further the same, 
it is not to be forgotten that persons holding foreign degrees 
which entitle them to gowns, hoods, and caps unlike those 
characterized above may wear such costumes with full pro¬ 
priety, and that this code is designed to apply only to academic 
dress, with no reference whatever to the costume worn by 
representatives of other organizations than colleges and 
universities. 

Frederick C. Ferry, 
Hamilton College. 


April 30, 1935. 



Accredited Higher Institutions 
1935-1936 

T HE following list is a compilation as of July lj 1935, of the lists of the 
established accrediting agencies; namely, the Association of American 
Universities, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
Northwest Association of Secondary anti Higher Schools and the Southern Asso¬ 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

In the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the stand¬ 
ards set up for institutional membership are equivalent to those required for 
accrediting by the other regional associations. Therefore the institutional mem¬ 
bers of the New E'.ngland Association are also included in this list. 

It will he noted that the five regional associations of colleges and secondary 
schools just mentioned cover among them the entire United States with the excep¬ 
tion of the far southwest. Hence institutions in that region would not appear in 
the following list unless they appear on the list of the Association of American 
Universities, which is a national list. 

The American Council on Education at its annual meeting May 4,1935, voted 
to discontinue the publication of the standards for the several types of higher 
institutions which were set up by the Council more than ten years ago and which 
had been recommended to the several accrediting agencies for adoption. It was 
felt that these standards no longer were indicative of the progressive develop¬ 
ments in the accrediting procedure. 


ALABAMA 

Alabama College. Montevollo 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham 
Howard College, Birmingham 
Judson College, Marion 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill 
State Teachers College, Florence 
State Teachers College, Troy 
Talladega College, Talladega 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Tuskegee 

University of Alabama, University 
Woman’s College of Alabama, Montgomery 

ALASKA 

Alaska College of Agriculture and School of 
Mines, Fairbanks 

ARIZONA 

Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff 
Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe 
University of Arizona, Tucson 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 


Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia 
Hendrix College, Conway 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 

CALIFORNIA 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 
Claremont Colleges (Pomonaj Scripps), Clare¬ 
mont 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland 
College of the Pacific, Stockton 
Dominican College, San Rafael 
Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood 
Loyola University, Loa Angeles 
Mills College, Oakland 
Mt, St. Mary's College, Los Angeles 
Occidental College, Los Angeles 
Pacific Union College, Angwin 
San Francisco College for Women, San Fran¬ 
cisco 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary'a 
Stanford University, Stanford University 
University of California. Berkeley 
University of California, Loa Angeles 
University of Redlands., Redlands 
University of Santa Qara, Santa Clara 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco 
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"University of Southern California, Lob Angeles 
Whittier College, Whittier 

Colorado 

Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto 
University of Colorado, Boulder 
University of Denver, Denver 
Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison 

CONNECTICUT 

Albertua Magnus College, New Haven 
Connecticut State College, Storra 
Connecticut College for Women, New London 
Trinity College, Hartford 
Wesleyan University, Middletown 
Yale University, New Haven 

delawark 

"University of Delaware, Newark 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
American University, Washington, D. C. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. a 

George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C, 

FLORIDA 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee 
John B. Stetson University, De Land 
Rollins College, Winter Park 
University of Florida, Gainesville 

GEORGIA 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur 

Atlanta University, Atlanta 

BTenau College, Gainesville 

Emory University, Atlanta 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta 

Georgia State College for Women, Mill edge ville 

Georgia State Women's College, V&ldo-ata 

Mercer University, Macon 

Morehouse College, Atlanta 

Shorter College, Rome 

Spelman College, Atlanta 

University of Georgia, Athena 

Wesleyan College, Macon 

HAWAII 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu 

IDAHO 

College of Idaho, Caldwell 
University of Idaho, Moscow 


ILLINOIS 

Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago 
Augustana College and Theological Seminary, 
Rock Island 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria 
Carthage College, Carthage 
De Paul University, Chicago 
Elmhurst College, Elmhurst 
Eureka. College, EuTeka 
Illinois College, Jacksonville 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal 
Illinois State Normal University (Southern), 
Carbondale 

Illinois State Teachers College (Eastern), 
Charleston 

Illinois State Teachers College (Northern), 
De Kalb 

Illinois State Teachers College (Western), 
Macomb 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 

James Millikin University, Decatur 

Knox College, Galesburg 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest 

Lewis Institute, Chicago 

Loyola University, Chicago 

MacMurray College for Women. Jacksonville 

Monmouth College, Monmouth 

North Central College, Naperville 

Northwestern University, Evanston 

Rockford College, Rockford 

Rosary Colloge, River Forest 

Shurtleff College, Alton 

University of Chicago, Chicago 

University of Illinois, Urbana 

Wheaton College, Wheaton 

INDIANA 

Ball State Teachers Collage, Muncio 
Butler University, Indianapolis 
Do Pauw University, Greencaatlo 
Earlham College, Richmond 
Evansville College, Evansville 
Franklin College of Indiana, Franklin 
Hanover College, Hanover 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
Manchester College, North Manchester 
Purdue University, Lafayette 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute 
9t. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 
St, Mary of the Woods College, St. Mary of the 
Woods 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville 

IOWA 

Clarke College, Dubuque 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids 
Columbia College of Dubuque, Dubuque 
Cornell College, Mt, Vernon 
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Decorah Girls' College, Decorah 
Drake University, Des Moines 
Grinnell College, Grinnell 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and. Mechanic 
Arts. Ames 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant 

Luther College, Decorah 

Mornings! de College, Sioux City 

Parsons College, Fairfield 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport 

Simpson College, Indianola 

State University of Iowa. Iowa City 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque 

KANSAS 

Baker University, Baldwin City 
Bethany College, Lindsborg 
College of Emporia, Emporia 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 
Friends University, Wichita 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science. Manhattan 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, 
Emporia 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 

Marymount College, Satina 

Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison 

Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita 

Ottawa University, Ottawa 

Southwestern College, Winfield 

St. Benedict’s College, Atchison 

Sterling College. Sterling 

The St. Mary College, Leavenworth 

University of Kansas, Lawrence 

Washburn College, Topeka 

KENTUCKY 

Berea College, Berea 
Centre College qf Kentucky, Danville 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond 

Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray 
Transylvania College, Lexington 
Unio* College, Barbouxville 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 
University of Louisville. Louisville 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bawling Green 

LOUISIANA 

Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport 
Louisiana College. Pineville 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 
Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
Loyola University, New Orleans 
Newcomb College. New Orleans 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 
Tulanc University of Louisiana, New Orleans 

MAINE 

Bates College, Lewiston 
Bowdcrin College, Brunswick 
Colby College. Wstervillc 
University of Maine, Orono 

MARYLAND 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland. Baltimore 

Goucher College, Baltimore 

Hood College, Frederick 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 

Loyola College, Baltimore 

Morgan College. Baltimore 

Mt. St. Mary’s College. Emmitabarg 

St, John's College, Annapolis 

St. Joseph’s College, Etnmitsburg 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis 

University of Maryland, College Park 

Washington College, Cheatertown 

Western Maryland College, Westminster 

MASSACHUSETTS 

American International College, Springfield 
Amherst College, Amherst 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill 
Boston University, Boston 
Clark University, Worcester 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 
Emmanuel College, Boston 
Harvard University, Cambridge 
International Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam¬ 
bridge 

Massachusetts State CdUege, Amherst 

Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley 

Radcliffc College, Cambridge 

Regia College, Weston 

Simmons College, Boston 

Smith College, Northampton 

Tufts College, Medford 

Wellesley College, Wellesley 

Wheaton College, Norton 

Williams College, Williamatown 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester 

MICHIGAN 

Albion College, Albion 
Alma College, Alma 
Battle Creek College, Battle Creek 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids 
Central State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale 
Hope College, Holland 
Kalamiroo College, Kalamazoo 
Mary grove College, Detroit 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 
Houghton 
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Michigan State College of Agriculture anti 
Applied Science, East Lansing 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 
Northern State Teachers College, Marquette 
University of Detroit, Detroit 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Wayne University, Detroit 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo 

MINNESOTA. 

Carleton College, Northfield 
College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 
College of St, Scholastics, Duluth 
College of St. Teresa, Winona 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 
Concordia College, Moorhead 
Gustavua Adolphus College, St. Peter 
Haniline University, St. Paul 
Mac&taster College. St. Paul 
St. Olaf College, Northfield 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

MISSISSIPPI 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain 
Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland 
Millsape College, Jackson 
Mississippi College, Clinton 
Mississippi State College. State College 
Mississippi 451ate College far Women, Columbus 
Mississippi State Teachers College, Hattiesburg 
Mississippi Woman's College, Hattiesburg 
University of Mississippi, University 

MISSOURI 

Centra] College, Fayette 

Culver-Stockton College. Canton 

Drury College, Springfield 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louie 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City 

LindenwDod College. St. Charles 

Missouri State Teachers College (Central), 

W arrensburg 

Missouri State Teachers College (Northeast), 
Kirks ville 

Missouri State Teachers College (Northwest), 
Maryville 

Missouri State Teachers College (Southeast), 
Cape Girardeau 

Missouri State Teachers College (Southwest), 
Springfield 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall 

Park College, Parkville 

St. Louis University, St, Louis 

Tarkio College, Tarkio 

University q£ Missouri, Columbia 

Washington University. St. Louis 

Webster College for Women, Webster Groves 

Westminster College, Fulton 

William Jewell College, Liberty 


MONTANA 

Intenv.ountain Uniun College, Helena 
Montana State College, Bozeman 
Montana State School oF Mines, Butte 
Carroll College, Helena 
State University of Montana, Missoula 

Nebraska 

Creighton University, Omaha 
Doane College, Crete 
Hastings College, Hastings 
Nebraska State Teachers and Normal College, 
Chadron 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

NEVADA 

University of Nevada, Reno 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Dartmouth College, Hanover 
University of New Hampshire, Durham 

NEW JERSEY 

Brothers College. Madison 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood 

New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark 

Princeton University, Princeton 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick 

Seton Hall College, South Orange 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken 

NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Me¬ 
chanic Arts, State College 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 

NEW VOBK 

Adelphi College, Garden City 
Alfred University, Alfred 
Bard College. Annandaloon-Hudson 
Barnard College, New York City 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 
CanLsius College, Buffalo 
Clarkson School of Technology, Potsdam 
Colgate University, Hamilton 
College of the City of New York, New York 
City 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St, Vincent-an- 
Hudson 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle 
College of the Sacred Heart, New York City 
College of St. Rose, Albany 
Columbia University, New York City 
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Cornell University, Ithaca 

D'You villa College, Buffalo 

Elmira College, Elmira 

Fordham University, New York City 

Good Counsel College, White Plains 

Hamilton College. Clinton 

Hobart College. Geneva 

Hunter College of the City of New York, New 
York City 

TCeuka College, Keuka Park 
Manhattan College, New York City’ 
Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
Nazareth College, Rochester 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany 
New York University. New York City 
Niagara University, Niagara 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 
Ren»selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy 
Russell Sage College, Troy 
St. Bonaventure's College and Seminary, St. 
Bonaventure 

St. John's University, Brooklyn 

St. Joseph’s College for 'Women, Brooklyn 

St. Lawrence University, Canton 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs 

Syracuse University, Syracuse 

Union University, Schenectady 

United States Military Academy, West Point 

University of Buffalo. Buffalo 

University of Rochester. Rochester 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie 

Wells College, Aurora 

William Smith College, Geneva 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Catawba College, Salisbury 
Davidson College, Davidson 
Duke University, Durham 
East Carolina Teachert College, Greenville 
Greensboro College, Greensboro 
Guilford College, Guilford College 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte 
Lenoir-Rhyne Collage, Hickory 
Meredith College, Raleigh 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, Raleigh 
Queeno-Chicora College, Charlotte 
Salem College, Winston-Salem 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest 
Woman’B College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Jamestown College, Jamestown 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

OHIO 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs 
Baldwin Wallace College, Berea 


Bowling Green State College, Bowling Green 
Capital University, Columbus 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland 
College of Mt. St. Joseph on the Ohio. ML St. 
Joseph 

College of Wooster, Wooster 

Denison University, Granville 

Findlay College, Findlay 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin 

Hiram College, Hiram 

John Carroll University, Cleveland 

Kent State College, Kent 

Lake Erie College, Painesville 

Marietta College, Marietta 

Mary Manse College, Toledo 

Miami University. Oxford 

Mt. Union College, Alliance 

Muskingum College, New Concord 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid 

Oberlin College, Oberlin 

Ohio State University, Columbus 

Ohio University, Athens 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 

Otterbein College, Westerville 

St. Mary of the Springs College, East Columbus 

University of Akron, Akron 

University oE Cincinnati, Cincinnati 

University of Dayton, Dayton 

University of Toledo, Toledo 

Ursuline College, Cleveland 

Western College, Oxford 

"Western Reserve University, Cleveland 

Wittenberg College, Springfield 

Xavier University. Cincinnati 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 
Phillips University, Enid 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa 

OREGON 

Albany College, Albany 

Columbia University. Portland 

Lin field College. Me Min ville 

Marylhurst College, Oswego 

Mt. Angel College, Mt, Angel 

Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis 

Pacific University, Forest Grove 

Reed College, Portland 

University of Oregon. Eugene 

Willamette University, Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Albright College. Reading 
Allegheny College, Mead ville 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawtr 
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Bucknell University, Lcwiaburg 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 

Dickinson College, Carlisle 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 

Duquesne University. Pittsburgh 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster 

Geneva College. Beaver Falls 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg 

Grove City College, Grove City 

Haverford. College, HavetCard 

Immaculata College, Immaculate 

Juniata College. Huntingdon 

Lafayette College, Easton 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem 

Lincoln. University, Lincoln University 

Mary wood College, Scranton 

Mercyhurst College, Erie 

Moravian College and Theological Seminary, 
Bethlehem 

Mt. St. Joseph College, Philadelphia 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania State College, State College 

Roaemont College, Rosemont 

St. Joseph's College, Philadelphia 

St, Thomas College, Scranton 

St. Vincent College. Latrobe 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore 

Temple University, Philadelphia 

Thiel College, Greenville 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Ursinua College. Collegevillo 

Villa Marie College, Erie 

Villanova College, Villanova 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington 

Westminster College, New "Wilmington 

"Wilson College, Chambers burg 

RHODE ISLAND 

Brawn University, Providence 
Pembroke College, Providence 
Providence College, Providence 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Clomson Agricultural College, Clemaon 

Coker College, HartsviLle 

College oE Charleston, Charleston 

Converse College, Spartanburg 

"Brskine College, Due "West 

Furman University, Greenville 

Limestone College, Gaffney 

Presbyterian College, Clinton 

The Citadel, Charleston 

University of South Carolina, Columbia 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
Wofford College, Spartanburg 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell 
Huron College, Huron 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls 
South Dakota State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Brookings 
South Dakota State School of Mines, Rapid 
City 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion 
Yankton College, Yankton 

TENNESSEE 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City 
Fisk University, Nashville 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash¬ 
ville 

Maryville College, Maryville 
Southwestern, Memphis 

Tennessee State Teachers College, Johnson City 
Tennessee State Teachers College, Memphis 
Tennessee State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 
Tusculum College, Greeneville 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 
University of the South, Sewanee 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 

TEXAS 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
College Station 

Baylor College for Women., Belton 
Baylor University, Waco 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio 
Prairie View State College, Prairie View 
Rice Institute, Houston 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Hunts¬ 
ville 

Simmons University, Abilene 
Southern. Methodist University, Dallas 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San 
Marcos 

Southwestern University, Georgetown 
Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 
Nagadoches 

Sul Rqss State Teachers College, Alpine 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kings¬ 
ville 

Texas State College for Women, Denton 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock 
Trinity University, Wa.xahn.chie 
University of Texas, Austin 
West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon 
Wiley College, Marshall 
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UTAH 

Brigham Young University, Provo 
College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch. Salt Lake 
City 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan 

VERMONT 

Middlebury College, Middlebury 
Norwich University, Northfield 
University of Vermont, Burlington 

VIRGINIA 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 
Emory and Henry College, Emory 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Syrlney 
Hampton Institute, Hampton 
Hollins College, Hollins 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton 
Randolph-Macon College. Ashland 
Randolph- Macon Woman's College, Lynch¬ 
burg 

Roanoke College, Salem 
State Teachers College, East Radford 
state Teachers College, Farmville 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar 
University of Richmond, Richmond 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 
Virginia Agricultural College and Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg 


Virginia Ktate College iar Negroes, Peterabung 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington 

WASHINGTON 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 
Gonrnga University, Spokane 
State College of Washington, Pullman 
University of Washington, Seattle 
Walla Walla College, College Place 
Whitman College, Walla Walla 
■Whitworth College, Spokane 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Bethany College, Bethany 
Concord State Teachers College, Athens 
Marshall College, Huntington 
West Virginia State College, Institute 
West Virginia University. Morgantown 

WISCONSIN 

Beloit College, Beloit 
Carroll College, Waukesha 
Lawrence College, Appleton 
Marquette University v Milwaukee 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 
Ripon College, Ripon 
State Teach era College, LaCroase 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh 
State Teachers College, River Falls 
State Teachers College, Superior 
Stout Institute, Menomonie 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 

WYOMING 

University of Wyoming. Laramie 


Teachers’ Colleges 

CALIFORNIA 


Californio. State Teachers College, Sa.tr Diego 
Fresno State Teachers College, Fresno 

IDAHO 

State Normal School, Albion 
State Normal School, Lewiston 

MONTANA 

Eastern Montana Normal School, Billings 
Great Falls Normal School, Great Falls 
Montana State Normal College, Dillon 

Junior 

ALABAMA 

Morion Institute, Marion 

St. Bernard College, St. Bernard 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix 


OREGON 

Eastern Oregon State Normal School. La Grande 
Marylhurst Normal School, Oswego 
Mt. Angel Normal School, Mt. Angel 
Oregon Normal School, Monmouth 
Southern Oregon Normal School, Ashland 

WASHINGTON 

Holy Names Normal School, Spokane 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle 
State Normal School, Bellingham 
State Normal School, Cheney 
State Normal School. EUenaburg 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
MonticeQo 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville 

Central College, Conway- 

Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock 


Colleges 
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State Agricultural and Mechanical Ccllege, 
Magnolia 

CALIFORNIA 

Southern California Junior College, Arlington 

COLORADO 

Colorado Woman’s College, Denver 
CONNECTICUT 

Junior College of Connecticut, Bridgeport 
DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 

Columbia Junior College, Washington, D, C. 
Junior College of Georgetown Visitation Con¬ 
vent, Washington, D. C. 

FLORIDA 

St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg 
GEORGIA 

Andrew College, Cuthbert 
Fort Valley Normal and Industrial School, Fort 
Valley 

Georgia Southwestern College, Americus 
Junior College of Augusta, Augusta 
Middle Georgia College, Cochran 
South Georgia State College, Douglas 

IDAHO 

Gooding College, Gooding 
Northwest Nazaren© College, Nampa 
University of Idaho, Southern Branch, Poca¬ 
tello 

ILLINOIS 

Blackburn College, Carlinville 

Central Y, M, C. A. College. Chicago 

Frances Shimer School, Mount Carroll 

George Williams College, Chicago 

Joliet Junior College. Joliet 

La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College, La Salle 

Lincoln College, Lincoln 

Lyons Township Junior College, La Grange 

Monticella Seminary, Godfrey 

Morton Junior College, Cicero 

North Park College, Chicago 

Springfield Junior College, Springfield 

The Principia, Els ail 

Thornton Junior College, Harvey 

INDIANA 

St, Joseph's College, Collegaville 
IOWA 

Graceland College, Lamoni 
Mason City Junior College, Mason City 
Mt. Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids 
Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa 


KENTUCKY 

Bethel Woman's College, Hopkinsville 
Cumberland College, "Williamsburg 
Mt. St, Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph 
Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth 
Pikeville College, Pikeville 
Sacred Heart College, Louisville 
Sue Bennett College, London 

MAINE 

Westbrook Junior College, Portland 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Bradford Junior College. Bradford 
Lasell Junior College, Aubumdale 

MICHIGAN 

Bay City Junior College, Bay City 
Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs 
Flint Junior College, Flint 
Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids 
Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park 
Jackson Junior College, Jackson 
Muskegon Junior College, Muskegon 
Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth Junior College, Duluth 
Evelefch Junior College, Eveleth 
Hibbing Junior College, Hibbing 
St. Mary's College, Winona 
Virginia Junior College, Virginia 

MISSISSIPPI 
GulF Park College, Gulfport 
Harrison-Stone-Jackson Junior College, Per- 
kinston 

Hinds Junior College, Raymond 
HolmeB County Junior College, Goodman 
Pearl River College, Poplarville 
Sunflower County Junior College, Moorhead 
Whitworth College, Brookhaven 

MISSOURI 

Christian College. Columbia 

Flat River Junior College, Flat River 

Jefferson City Junior College, Jefferson City 

Junior College of Kansas City, Kansas City 

ICemper Military School, Boon villa 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City 

St, Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph 

Stephens College, Columbia 

Teachers College of Kansas City. Kansas City 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington 

William Woods College, Fulton 

MONTANA 

Great Falls Junior College, Great Falla 
Junior College of Billings Polytechnic Institute! 
Billings 

Northern Montana College, Havre 
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NEBRASKA 

Union" College, Lincoln 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Colby Junior College for'Women, New London 
NEW JERSEY 

Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown 
NEW YORK 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville 
Seth Low Junior College, Brooklyn 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Barber-Scotia Junior College, Concord 
Maria Hill College, Mara Hill 
St. Mary's School, Raleigh 


TEXAS 

Amarillo College, Amarillo 
Brownsville Junior College, Brownsville 
Edinburg College, Edinburg 
John Turk ton Agricultural College, Stephen- 
ville 

Lamar College, Beaumont 
Lon Morris College, Jacksonville 
Paris Junior College, Paris 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville 
Texarkana Junior College, Texarkana 
Tyler Junior College, Tyler 

UTAH 

Dixie Junior College, St, George 
Snow College, Ephraim 
Weber College, Ogden 

VERMONT 

Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney 


OKLAHOMA 

Northeastern Oklahoma Junior College, Miami 

OREGON 

St, Helen's Hall Junior College, Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Willi am Bport-Dickimon Seminary, Williams- 
port 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens 
Ward Belmont School, Nashville 


VIRGINIA 

Averett College, Danville 

Sullina College, Bristol 

Virginia Intermont College, Bristol 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle College, Seattle 
St, Martin’s College, Lacey 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Potomac State School, KeyBer 

WISCONSIN 

St, Norbert College, West De Pare 
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Examinations Old and New: Their Uses 

and Abuses 


I. A BACKWARD GLANCE 

AS FAR back as we have any record of school routines, 
AA teachers have always examined or tested, as well as 
taught. But our attitudes towards these two functions 
have been, historically, quite different. We have long under¬ 
stood that teaching is a highly skilled business, a profession, 
calling for special aptitudes and extensive preparation, and 
that both its techniques and its objectives are worthy of the 
most careful investigation. But examining or testing we have 
taken for granted as something that anybody could do any 
time, quite casually, for any purpose he might happen to think 
of. It is only yesterday that it occurred to most of us that 
there might be skilled techniques of testing or that the uses we 
were accustomed to make of our tests and examinations might 
be open to question. 

Every teacher or administrator of more than twenty years’ 
service will recall with me that Age of Innocence when a 
“test” regularly consisted of ten questions, sometimes con¬ 
cocted impromptu as we wrote them on the blackboard, each 
weighted, by our arbitrary personal fiat, with a value of 10 
on a scale of 100, and when the perfectly simple purpose of 
any "test” was to “pass” or “flunk” the tcstees. We knew no 
qualms in those days about reliabilities or validities or com¬ 
parability, and the sigma lay as far in the future (for us 
teachers) as television. 

It was only after the World War that this primal innocence 
was disturbed by the coming—into the consciousness of 
teachers generally, as distinguished from the psychologists'— 
of what many of us still think of as "the new tests." A be¬ 
wildering series of strange inventions: intelligence tests first, 
and then objective achievement tests, and aptitude tests, and 
interest tests, and personality inventories and ratings. Nearly 
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all of them appallingly elaborate; and alleged to have been 
most laboriously prepared, with every item studied and 
checked, and to have been tried out on hundreds or thousands 
of students, and then re-studied and re-cliecked by mysterious 
statistical methods. Moreover, none of them came equipped 
with any Passing Grade—an omission which was at first both 
incomprehensible and shocking. Instead they yielded at best 
Percentile Ranks, which seemed very inconclusive and unsatis¬ 
factory. 

But worst of all was the doctrine taught about the use of 
the new tests. It was dinned in upon us that each one of them 
professed to measure only some one special thing, and that it 
was by no means certain that it really measured even that, and 
that in any case it was not reliable for individuals but only for 
sizable groups, unless something called the Reliability Coeffi¬ 
cient was at least as high as . 90 , which it almost never was. 

All this laboriousness and caution inevitably disturbed our 
blithe serenity with respect to the old kind of examinations. 
We could not but realize that our procedures with them were 
somewhat cavalier. We were driven to ask what it was they 
measured, and with what reliability, and were not able to 
answer either of those questions. We even began to lose our 
ancient faith in the Passing Grade. We recalled various well- 
known facts which we had previously regarded as negligible or 
humorous: that the distribution of grades in different depart¬ 
ments, or even for different teachers in any one department, in 
any school or college, varies greatly; that students seeking 
scholastic honors, or merely promotion, believe they can 
achieve their ends better by choosing "easy” teachers than by 
burning the midnight tungsten; that cases have been reported 
where the same examination paper, independently marked by 
two different instructors, has been given an honor grade by 
one instructor and a failing grade by the other, In the light 
of the new tests and test procedures, and the high seriousness 
and scientific precision of the new testers, such facts began to 
seem less amusing—began indeed to appear quite appalling 
when we reflected that promotion all through the schools and 
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admission to college and graduation from college and election 
to Phi Beta Kappa and admission to professional schools, nay, 
even professional licensure, depend upon accumulations or 
averages of such measures. 

But what should we do about it? Throw over our old 
examinations and adopt the new tests instead? But the new 
tests have no Passing Grade! They violently disclaim any 
sure reliabilty for the individual case. How, then, can they 
serve as the basis for promotion and graduation and honors 
and the rest? Which is what we give examinations for. Or 
is it? Why do we give examinations anywayf Do we give 
them rightly or wrongly? And do we use their results rightly 
or wrongly ? 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have attempted to sketch 
rapidly the experience with the old and new kinds of examina¬ 
tions through which the rank and file of teachers and adminis¬ 
trators—who are not testing experts—have passed during the 
last fifteen or twenty years, and to indicate the state of mind 
in which a great many of us now find ourselves; which is one 
of uncertainty and questioning, not only as to the comparative 
merits of the old and the new tests, but as to the right and 
wrong use or uses of examinations or tests of any kind. Most 
of us are still giving our old examinations, but now we give 
them dubiously and dare not trust their results. Also, we are 
constantly beset with new tests and testing programs, which we 
sometimes reject and sometimes accept, without very good 
reasons either way. We have no clear leading as to how to 
test or when to test or why to test. We need, to replace our 
old faith, a new philosophy of tests and examinations, dealing 
especially with the right use of such instruments and their 
wrong uses or abuses. 

It is the purpose of this paper to attempt such a philosophy 
—to formulate, tentatively at least, some clear doctrine as to 
the right use of examinations, whether old-type or new-type. 

To this end I shall review the various uses which we do 
actually make of examinations and tests, with such appraisal 
of these uses as might naturally occur to anyone who gave criti- 
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cal thought to the matter. Perhaps when we have finished 
such a survey we shall see more clearly where we are and 
where we want to go, what we have been doing and what we 
ought to do. 

II. KINDS OF EXAMINATIONS 

It may be well to begin by summarizing the kinds of exami¬ 
nations we now have to confront. Classifying by what it is 
sought to measure in each case, we find at least five kinds: 

1 . Achievement Tests. These include: (a) the old 
essay-type examinations; ( b) problem-type examinations, used 
from of old in courses in mathematics and some other subjects; 
( c ) oral examinations, which have long been in vogue in con¬ 
nection with doctoral dissertations and have recently come to 
play a part in the Comprehensive Examinations now required 
for honors or for graduation at many colleges; and ( d) objec¬ 
tive achievement tests (new-type), of which the tests prepared 
by the Cooperative Test Service and those used in the Iowa 
Every-Pupil Contest may serve as examples. 

2. General Intelligence Tests, e.g., the Binet-Stanford 
and Otis tests. 

3. Aptitude Tests, e.g., the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
given by the College Entrance Examination Board, the Ameri¬ 
can Council on Education Scholastic Aptitude Test, the Sea¬ 
shore Measures of Musical Talent, etc. 

4 . Interest Tests, of which the Strong Vocational In¬ 
terest Test is probably the best known. 

5 . Personality Inventories and Ratings, of many 
kinds, as different as the Bernreuter Personality Inventory and 
the Trait Study recently devised by Dr. Eugene Randolph 
Smith's committee, working under the Progressive Education 
Association’s Commission on the Relation of School and 
College. 

It will be seen at once that of these five kinds of examina¬ 
tions the last four are new, having made their way into schools 
and colleges within the last twenty years. For these four kinds 
it can hardly be said that we have as yet found any general, 
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commonly accepted, institutionalized use or uses. So far most 
of us have handled these tests and their results very infor¬ 
mally; the scores or rankings have served as clues or cues for 
personnel officers in conferences -with advisees, but have been 
entered on official records only as obiter dicta if at all. This 
situation is probably due in part to the fact that we have 
hardly had time as yet to assimilate these new measures into 
our old routines, but partly also to the nature of these tests 
and their results, which (happily) do not lend themselves 
readily to the kind of uses we have been accustomed to make 
of examinations. 1 

It follows that my proposed survey of the uses of examina¬ 
tions will be concerned almost wholly with the first kind, 
namely, achievement tests. And under achievement tests we 
shall really be dealing chiefly with the essay-type, since we 
may safely guess that 90 per cent of our actual examining still 
employs that type; with some help from problem-type and oral 
examinations (which are only auxiliary variants of the essay- 
type), and with still limited but rapidly growing use of the 
new-type objective achievement test. 

III. ACTUAL USES OF EXAMINATIONS 

When one begins to meditate upon the achievement tests, 
old and new, which are actually given in schools and colleges, 
one can hardly fail to be astonished by their multiplicity—by 
the sheer quantity of examining in which we are engaged. 
The following list makes no attempt to be exhaustive: daily 
quizzes and weekly quizzes and monthly quizzes, at all levels; 
semester examinations and year examinations, at all levels; 
college entrance examinations; comprehensive examinations 


l The beginnings of a general, institutional use of aptitude test results may 
be found in the regular figuring of such results into a general predictive 
index—“Bogie" at Princeton, “General Prediction" at Yale, "College Apti¬ 
tude Rating” at Minnesota. See A. B. Crawford, “Aptitude Testing in 
Personnel Procedure," Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, July, 1934; and J. B. Johnston, "Advising College Students “ 
Journal of Higher Education, June, 1930. 
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for promotion to the senior college and for graduation or 
honors; master’s and doctoral examinations; and professional 
licensing examinations (for lawyers, teachers, physicians, 
dentists, pharmacists, nurses, opticians, veterinarians, mid- 
wives, barbers, stationary engineers, etc., etc.). Again we are 
impelled to ask, Why do we give such countless tests? 

Probably many persons will answer immediately that the 
obvious and legitimate purpose of practically all this achieve¬ 
ment testing is the maintenance of standards; which seems to 
mean either one or both of two things: the imposition and 
enforcement of a prescribed curriculum, or the enforcement 
of some minimum degree of attainment. 

Upon reflection it is likely to be added that a second, closely 
related purpose is selection, involving also rejection—the 
segregation of the lit from the unfit, the sheep from the goats, 
for some particular purpose. 

And in the literature on the subject we find still other pur¬ 
poses cited as supplementary or in some cases primary. It is 
said that examinations— 

Provide a powerful incentive to study; 

Constitute a method of instruction; 

Stimulate or even enforce improvement of teaching; 

Afford a basis for the appraisal of teachers and depart¬ 
ments; 

Provide possible assistance in the accrediting of schools 
and colleges; 

Furnish data for educational guidance; 

And accumulate materials for research! 

This is certainly a notable miscellany of objectives, many 
of them possessing obviously very great social importance. 
We are fortunate indeed if all or any of them can be ade¬ 
quately served by series of measurements the great majority 
of which are of unknown and highly dubious validity and 
reliability. But let us consider these several purposes or uses 
one by one with such comments as may seem appropriate. 
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IV. STANDARDS-ENFORCF.MENT 

First, the maintenance of standards, including, as already 
noted, the enforcement both of prescribed subject matter and 
of some more or less definitely envisaged degree of attainment. 

If one is to raise any objections here, he must tread softly, 
because he is approaching what is to many educators in service, 
especially many of the older ones, the Ark of the Covenant. 
When those of us who are now in our forties and fifties were 
learning our trade, “Standards” was the great word, the new 
gospel, in American education. To set Standards, and enforce 
Standards, and raise Standards, and raise them evermore, was 
nearly the whole duty of teachers and principals and presi¬ 
dents. Let me confess that I learned that gospel in my first 
job, from men who were leaders in their generation, and that 
for twenty years I never doubted that it contained practically 
everything needful for educational salvation. 

And please note it was a real and salutary gospel in its day. 
For American education in the nineties was a variegated 
hodgepodge of uncoordinated practices, which had never un¬ 
dergone any scrutiny from anyone, and many of which were 
shoddy, futile, and absurd beyond anything we now conceive 
of; and the Age of Standards—as the period from 1890 to 
1915 may come to be called—brought some order out of that 
chaos, eliminated many dishonest schools and incompetent 
teachers, and vastly improved equipment, curricula, and meth¬ 
ods. This should not be forgotten. 

But it is easy to see now that the gospel of standardization 
was based in part on a tacit, uncriticized, and unwarranted 
assumption; the assumption, namely, that all men and par¬ 
ticularly all children are equal and alike, or nearly equal and 
nearly alike, not only in their right to Life, Liberty, and the 
Pursuit of Happiness, as the democratic doctrine declares, but 
also in kind and degree of intelligence and capacity. In short, 
we quite overlooked the little matter of Individual Differ¬ 
ences—of which, in fact, little or nothing was heard thirty 
and forty years ago. And we who were making the Standards 
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were, of course, educators, automatically selected in the main 
on the basis of considerable scholastic or bookish aptitude. 
Quite naturally (and quite unconsciously) we created our 
Standards in our own image. We provided for such equip¬ 
ment and curricula and methods as would have been fine for 
us when we were in school, and prescribed such degrees of 
attainment as we should triumphantly and joyfully have met 
if they had been set for us. And all this was excellent and 
greatly beneficial for that part of the oncoming generation 
which was like us. But we entirely missed the fact that the 
great majority of the children in schools, and even a substan¬ 
tial minority of the undergraduates in colleges, were not at all 
like us, but were endowed with quite other kinds of capacity 
and often with lesser degrees of capacity of any kind. 

For those others—the majority!—our generalized uniform 
Standards were all wrong, in that they gave exclusive sanction 
and exclusive prestige to tasks which were unsuited to their 
kinds of capacity or impossible for their degrees of capacity 
or both. As a consequence, the Standards have caused, and 
arc now causing, Untold damage and untellable misery to vast 
numbers of children in the elementary schools and high schools 
and even in colleges, thwarting and warping and beating down 
young lives. 

We vaguely imagined that in providing and enforcing sub¬ 
stantially the same kind of instruction for all children we 
were serving the democratic principle already cited: Life, 
Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness for everybody. But in 
fact our uniform and exclusively intellectual Standards have 
deprived a majority of our pupils of the last two of those 
rights. 

In extreme cases children are provoked—by our Standards 
indirectly—to unsocial rebellion. Senator Copeland has re¬ 
cently emphasized the hideous fact that the present average 
age of criminals in this country is 23, with the largest age 
group at 19 and the next largest at 18, and has very gently 
but plainly brought home a partial responsibility for this situ¬ 
ation to the schools and their Uniform Standards. 
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“The reports of all school systems that have come to my 
notice,’’ he writes, “reveal an appallingly large number of aca¬ 
demic ‘failures’ in every grade year after year. Authentic 
testimony indicates that many if not most pre-delinquents are 
found in these ‘failing’ groups, Are these failures inevitable, 
or are they due largely to the fact that our curriculum is still 
so rigid that many of our pupils are confronted with academic 
tasks which are beyond their abilities, irrelevant to their in¬ 
terests and needs, and which foredoom them to what our in¬ 
flexible academic standards call ‘failure’?" 2 

We did not foresee when we made up our beautiful Stand¬ 
ards and proceeded to enforce them so firmly that we were 
about to contribute to a wave of juvenile crime! But even 
worse, because much more widespread, is the less lurid effect 
on the vast masses of children who are not driven to crime 
hut only to partial frustration, discouragement, futility, bore¬ 
dom, and various kinds of “escape”—into daydreams or into 
frivolous and unsatisfying distractions outside of school hours. 

In sum: the principle of Standards was a thesis which over¬ 
looked an equally valid antithesis, the principle of Individual 
Differences. In the dialectic of educational history that an¬ 
tithetical principle has now come to the fore, and we are 
forced to construct a synthesis that shall embody the valid 
aspects of both principles. And since examining has played a 
major part in the enforcement of Standards, some wiser use 
of examinations may be vital to the working out of our new 
synthesis. 

Can we indicate briefly what the new synthesis is likely to 

’"Education and the Prevention of Crime," address delivered at the meet¬ 
ing of the Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February a8, 1934; published in The Educational 
Record, April, 1934. This address was based in part on the investigation of 
crime and racketeering conducted by a Senate committee of which Dr. Cope¬ 
land is chairman. Out of the same investigation has come the Washington 
Experiment in Character Education, described by Superintendent Frank W. 
Ballou at the Third Educational Conference. New York City, November I, 
1934; Dr. Ballou's address has been published in the Report of the Third 
Educational Conference, American Council on Education, 1935. 
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be, and what kind of examining we shall need in connection 
with it? 

As has already been emphasized. Standards—meaning book¬ 
ish standards and high bookish standards—are fine for those 
for whom they are fine: for boys and girls and young men 
and women possessing a superior degree of scholastic or book¬ 
ish ability. Our grievous error in this matter of Standards 
was merely that we conceived of a single standard uniformly 
applicable to the whole school population. 

Plainly, then, what we need is more standards : many highly 
differentiated and carefully graded standards, adapted to as 
many kinds of capacity and to as many levels of attainment 
as we can identify in the children actually in our schools. Each 
of the new differentiated standards would naturally—'like our 
present Standards—carry its appropriate prescription or indi¬ 
cation of subject matter or kind and method of instruction and 
its own norms of excellence. All should be given equal sanc¬ 
tion, and to each should be accorded its appropriate prestige. 
Thus, and thus only, shall we succeed in bringing to all chil¬ 
dren those benefits—first-rate facilities and feasible goals and 
successful and happy attainment—which our old Uniform 
Standards sought to bring to all but have actually brought 
only to one limited group, namely, those who are in some 
degree bookishly superior. 

For the stimulation of achievement and the demonstration 
of success within each of our new differentiated standards, we 
shall undoubtedly use appropriately differentiated achievement 
examinations, both old-type and new-type—though for this 
delicate business our tests will certainly have to be more care¬ 
fully constructed for greater reliability than most of our essav- 
type examinations have had in the past. 

But it becomes clear upon very brief reflection that the 
major role of ex-amining in any such set-up will be a new one: 
not that of determining, at the end of an educational process, 
whether a common goal has been attained, but rather of dis¬ 
covering, at the beginning of the process and at various points 
throughout, what different goals should be aimed at. 
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In short, under a differentiated educational system, adapted 
to all classifiable kinds and degrees of individual differences, 
the old major role of examinations—the maintenance of 
standards—will remain, but will become minor. The emer¬ 
gent major role of examining is clearly guidance; in which 
process we shall employ both achievement tests and all those 
other, new r kinds of tests (of general intelligence, special apti¬ 
tude, interest, and personality) for which, as noted above, we 
have been unable so far to find any very clear use in schools. 
We can see now that the reason we have been unable to make 
much use of these other tests is that even when we have their 
results and recognize those results as valid in the individual 
case we can seldom, under our present rigid system, do any¬ 
thing about them, so far at least as school programs are con¬ 
cerned, 

V. JUSTIFIABLE AND NON-JUSTIFIABLE STANDARD S- 
ENFORCEMENT 

But where does this analysis of the standardizing use of 
achievement examinations lead us with respect to the appro¬ 
priateness and rightness of those parts of our present vast 
examining process in which the maintenance of standards is 
clearly the major purpose? 

It leads us, I think, to justification of some of these items, 
with some qualifications, and to equally plain condemnation of 
others. 

The clearest case for justification is probably the profes¬ 
sional licensing examination, for lawyers, teachers, physicians, 
and all the way down to midwives and barbers. In such exam¬ 
ining we are not concerned primarily with education and the 
welfare of the individual, but with the protection of society 
against incompetence and malpractice. Accordingly, such 
examinations may properly prescribe appropriate subject mat¬ 
ter and skills and enforce high standards of attainment; and 
the standards may well be raised ever higher, as fast as the 
development of the professions requires and the resources of 
society permit. 
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But even here there are two qualifications to be noted: 

First, that a high rate of failure in bar, medical, or other 
professional examinations, such as often prevails, is not a 
cause for satisfaction but a symptom of gross maladjustment 
in the system as a whole. This is not to suggest that the candi¬ 
dates who fail should be accepted; it is more likely that an 
appreciable number who “pass” should be rejected. But it is 
to suggest that the incompetence of nearly all the failures 
should have been discovered long before they reached the 
professional examination and the candidates steered into other 
fields—not encouraged or permitted to waste their time and 
money in prolonged preparation for such final defeat. The 
unsuccessful candidate in a bar examination, for example, has 
commonly had nineteen years of general and special schooling. 
What blank ignorance of our students or bland unconcern with 
their purposes and welfare is revealed by the fact that through 
nearly two decades nobody noticed that he lacked the capabili¬ 
ties to make a lawyer, or, having noted this circumstance, con¬ 
cerned himself with it! Such an example may serve to drive 
home the need for the new emergent function of examining, 
namely, guidance. 

Secondly, I am told by experts in testing that no single 
examination or brief series of examinations which they have 
ever devised or expect ever to succeed in devising attains any¬ 
thing like full reliability for individual cases. If this be so, it 
would appear that the weight put upon many professional 
examinations is more than they ought to bear, scientifically 
or equitably. It does not follow that such examinations ought 
not to be given, but it does seem to follow that their results 
should be used, to a larger extent than at present, in connec¬ 
tion with other accumulated evidence of the candidates’ quali¬ 
fications and competence. We shall have occasion to return 
to this point. 

What has been said above in justification of the selective, 
standards-maintaining function of professional licensing exam¬ 
inations may be predicated also, with the same qualifications, 
of examinations for admission, promotion, and graduation in 
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professional schools, whether graduate or undergraduate. In 
these cases also the public interest must be paramount. 

On a somewhat different basis a similar justification must 
be conceded to the endowed colleges and to private secondary 
and elementary schools. Any such school or college has a 
clear legal and moral right to choose the clientele it wishes to 
serve and to offer its facilities to that group only—only, for 
example, to the bookishly superior. And, having so chosen, 
any such school or college may properly make use of selective, 
standards-maintaining examinations in connection with admis¬ 
sion, promotion, and graduation. The process of selective 
admission especially, in such cases, is in fact a process of edu¬ 
cational guidance: guiding into the institution those who may 
be expected to profit by its facilities, and guiding away—if 
this be not too sardonic a euphemism for rejection—those who 
cannot be expected to be successful in the kind of work that is 
offered. 

There is, however, a heavy responsibility upon any such 
institution to see to it that its selective, standards-maintaining 
procedures shall have the highest possible reliability for the 
individual case; because every time those procedures slip seri¬ 
ous damage is done to the student victim of the unreliability. 
Every one knows that at present the reliability of these pro¬ 
cedures is grievously low. The fact that of the students 
admitted to colleges in any September only about one-half 
will be graduated four years later is evidence on this point, 
(Of course a number drop out for unforeseeable, non-aca¬ 
demic reasons—ill-health, financial difficulties, and the like; 
but the residue who are ejected or leave voluntarily because 
they are misfits is very large.) This situation is clearly due 
to the fact that admissions (whether by College Board exami¬ 
nations, or Regents’ examinations, or entrance examinations 
given by the individual college, or certificate) are based on 
too little evidence and that retention or ejection after admis¬ 
sion is also based on too little evidence—in both cases on a 
very few measurements of low reliability. As a result, even 
the sacred business of maintaining standards is botched, be- 
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cause of taking too little trouble, because we rely on evidence 
that no testing expert would accept as valid. And both the 
guidance function of the admissions procedure, which should 
be its primary aspect, and educational guidance after admis¬ 
sion are almost ignored—are in fact nearly impossible because 
of inadequate data. A suggestion for a more adequate method 
of admissions (a better maintenance of standards!), serving 
also as a basis for educational guidance within the college, 
will be developed in a later section of this paper. 

When we come to the schools (of every level) which are 
supported by public taxation, the legal and moral situation be¬ 
comes entirely different, and uniform standards-enforcing 
examinations must plainly be condemned. These schools are 
maintained—as so many orators have boasted—to provide 
education “for all the children of all the people." And we 
do not do that by settingup Uniform Standards and standards¬ 
enforcing examinations, based upon tasks which are useful and 
goals which are feasible for only one limited kind and degree 
of capacity, and—through the agency of such examinations— 
“flunking," demoting, or retarding all other kinds and degrees. 
It seems clear that we cannot make further progress in our 
public schools, elementary and secondary, towards a really 
democratic education or a really effective education for citizen¬ 
ship until we are prepared to set up a multiplicity of differen¬ 
tiated standards, as suggested above, For really democratic 
public education must be the exact opposite of the fallaciously 
democratic uniform education we have heretofore sought to 
impose. 

The category of public education includes, of course, the 
tax-supported state universities and state colleges. These in¬ 
stitutions commonly feel themselves to be in a cruel dilemma 
in the matter of Standards. They are practically all required 
by law, or by public opinion which would quickly crystallize 
into law if flouted, to admit all or substantially all graduates 
of the public high schools of the state—a group which obvi¬ 
ously includes varying kinds and degrees of capacity. On the 
other hand, their administrations and faculties usually hold, 
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with almost religious fervor, that they must uphold Stand¬ 
ards—meaning uniform, high, bookish standards—compar¬ 
able to those of the great endowed universities. 

The practical solution of this impasse which some of them 
have adopted is to receive nearly all comers, as required by 
law or public opinion, but to effect, shortly after admission, a 
wholesale elimination, by maintaining in the college course— 
through the agency, largely, of examinations and quizzes— 
Standards which the “non-college material” cannot meet. This 
is one of the most brutal and indefensible procedures that any 
type of education has ever sponsored. 

And the dilemma which has led to it exists only in the minds 
of faculties and administrations. By what commandment— 
other than that of blind imitativeness and conformity—are 
they required to maintain for all their students the kind of 
Standards that the endowed universities, with their entirely 
different obligations and responsibilities, have set up? 

Certainly a state university should give courses and cur¬ 
ricula designed for young people of superior bookish ability, 
of whom they receive a considerable number, and in those 
courses and curricula they should maintain Standards second 
to none; and they must maintain in their professional schools 
(both graduate and undergraduate) the standards which 
the respective professions demand; but clearly they should 
receive into such curricula and schools only those students 
who have the requisite kind and degree of capacity; and there 
is no reason why in their huge organizations they should not 
provide other courses and curricula definitely adapted to other 
kinds and lower degrees of capacity, in which appropriately 
differentiated and lowered standards of attainment should be 
set. They will not be doing a humane or honest job until they 
either effect such differentiation or else obtain legislative ap¬ 
proval for genuinely selective admission and enforce such 
admission. 

So far as I know there is just one state institution which 
has looked this problem in the face and made progress towards 
its solution; namely, the University of Minnesota, in the estab- 
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lishment of its General College, embodying this principle of 
differentiation of offerings and standards. 3 

VI. EXAMINATIONS AS AN INCENTIVE TO STUDY 

One survey of the first (or really the first two) uses ordi¬ 
narily assigned to achievement examinations, namely, the 
maintenance of standards and selection, has taken us over con¬ 
siderable ground; but this may be proper enough since these 
related functions are undoubtedly the dominant ones in most 
current examining. The other alleged uses may be much more 
briefly reviewed—with one exception. 

The third utility of examinations listed earlier in this article 
was, it may be remembered, that of providing an incentive to 
study. 

This point has been conclusively disposed of by Mrs. Elea¬ 
nor Perry Wood: 

“There is little doubt that students are frequently, if not 
always, stimulated to greater efforts by examinations, but it 
is a question whether very many receive any genuinely educa¬ 
tional motivation from the examination experiences which they 
have under the present system. On the contrary, we are all 
aware of the fact that many students are stimulated and pro¬ 
voked to types of conduct and of habits which are not only 
uneducational, but in some instances morally as well as intel¬ 
lectually negative. Genuine educational motivation is a com¬ 
pound of the individual pupil’s abilities and effective interests, 
and no motivation can long persist which is not fed by con¬ 
sciousness on the part of the student that what he is doing is 
significant, and that he is doing it with visible success and with 
satisfaction to himself." * 

Putting the matter another way; an examination may 
constitute a minor, temporary incentive of real educational 


"See J. B. Johnston, Education for Democracy, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1934, especially Chapter VI, “New Demands for Differential Treat¬ 
ment of Students in the College of Liberal Arts,” and Chapter VII, "The 
Development of Differential College Curricula." 

* Eleanor Perry "Wood, “Examining the Uses of Examinations,” Harvard 
Ttacherr Record, April, 1933. 
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quality in cases where the student’s task is congenial to his 
interests and capacities; it provides an occasion for review 
and summation and a pleasing opportunity for the demonstra¬ 
tion of success to himself and his teachers. But what I have 
elsewhere called the “policial quiz,” designed to enforce at 
least periodical industry upon unwilling students, can result 
only in “cribs”—very few of them technically dishonest, in 
the form of notes brought in; nearly all of them in the stu¬ 
dents’ heads, where they have been “crammed” the night 
before. Morally there is supposed to be a vital distinction 
between these external and internal “cribs,” but so far as 
effective learning goes there is no substantial difference: in 
either case the student knows practically nothing about the 
course a few hours after he leaves the examination room. 

VII. examinations as a method of instruction 

A fourth utility attributed to examinations is that they con¬ 
stitute a method of instruction. 

An impressive phrase; but in many cases where it is used 
one finds it difficult to give it specific content. In some in¬ 
stances it seems to refer to the incentive-to-study idea already 
discussed; particularly to the idea that an impending examina¬ 
tion may stimulate students to summarize and organize con¬ 
siderable bodies of material covered over a period of weeks 
or months. It has been granted above that this may be an 
incidental value of examinations for students who are well 
placed in the work they are doing. 

In other cases the idea seems to be that through examina¬ 
tion papers, corrected and returned, students may be apprised 
of gaps in their knowledge or errors in their thinking, which 
is certainly true. But unfortunately the great bulk of essay- 
type achievement tests are so meager in their sampling that 
the assistance thus afforded to the student is extremely incom¬ 
plete and random. A considerable number of other gaps and 
errors which he might have revealed, if he had had what he 
would have called the bad luck to be asked other questions, 
are not brought to his attention. Moreover, when the pri- 
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mary purposes of an examination are those of standards- 
enforcement and selection (i.e., passing or failing), the psy¬ 
chology of the situation is against much realization of this 
learning value. The student is likely to regret a mistake not 
because of the gap revealed in his fabric of knowledge but 
because of the 10 per cent cut from his grade. And since the 
10 per cent is irremediably gone, why bother much about the 
gap? 

It seems to follow that where it is really desired to use 
examinations as a method of instruction—where, in other 
words, this idea is more than a rationalization—the examina¬ 
tions should be given definitely and exclusively for this purpose 
and should be emphatically dissociated from standards-enforce- 
ment; that is to say, they should be corrected but not graded; 
or, if they are graded, it should be most explicitly understood 
that the grades are solely for the students’ own information 
as to their measure of attainment and will not be recorded or 
used in any way in connection with passing, promotion, honors, 
eligibility, or the like. Any teacher who sets out to use tests 
in this way is likely to find himself modifying his examination 
papers considerably with respect to scope and type ofsampling, 
and will encounter also a startling metamorphosis in the atti¬ 
tude of his students towards examinations; he will find that 
they actually relish tests of this kind as interesting and helpful 
occasions. 

This has been the experience of scattered teachers in vari¬ 
ous schools and colleges who have occasionally experimented 
with this kind of testing; and it has recently been demonstrated 
on a large scale under the New Plan at the University of 
Chicago, as reported in Dean Boucher's new book, in which 
a number of instances are given and are summarized as 
follows: 5 

“Though the official Board examinations [for promotion 
to the Senior College and for graduation] are the only re- 

1 Chauncey Samuel Boucher: The Chicago College Plan, University of 
Chicago Press, igss, pp. 115, n6. 
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quired examinations, it was agreed when the New Plan was 
adopted that reviews, tests, quizzes, and examinations of 
various types should be given at times and in amounts as 
needed to attain desired educational results, the need to be 
determined by faculty and student judgments in the light of 
experience as each course progressed. Interestingly enough, 
in not a few courses students have asked that examinations be 
given more frequently than the instructors thought necessary 
to acquaint both students and instructors adequately with the 
rate and degree of progress being made by the students. The 
tendency is to accede to student requests in such instances. In 
more than one instance at the end of the Autumn and Winter 
quarters, after several instructional tests have been given dur¬ 
ing the quarter upon the conclusion of logical units of work, 
it has been left to student vote to determine whether a final 
examination on the entire quarter's work should be given. In 
every such instance the students have asked for the examina¬ 
tion, though they knew that the result would have no officially 
recorded effect upon their attainment of the junior-college cer¬ 
tificate. They did know, however, that the examination papers 
would be carefully corrected and returned, and would thus 
serve as an excellent instructional aid in their endeavor to 
master as much of the field as possible in preparation for the 
official Board examinations." 

Here we have the real thing in the use of examinations as 
a method of instruction, with the necessary complete dissocia¬ 
tion from the standards-enforcemcnt function; which function 
is taken care of separately at Chicago by the official Board 
examinations. 

VIII. DO EXAMINATIONS CONDUCE TO IMPROVEMENT OF 
TEACHING? 

Next we may consider the value of examinations as a means 
of stimulating or enforcing improvement of teaching. 

This idea also seems to have diverse meanings in different 
mouths. Where it is invoked in connection with such pro¬ 
cedures as those of the College Entrance Examination Board 
and the New York Regents it seems to mean that through the 
agency of centralized examinations teachers have been led to 
select materials of instruction which are deemed desirable, to 
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cover a desiderated amount of such materials, and to be 
thorough and meticulous in their work, or at least in such 
aspects of it as will contribute to a good showing in the ex¬ 
aminations. But improvement of teaching in this sense is 
obviously synonymous with the enforcement of standards; 
which objective or use of examinations has already been dis¬ 
cussed with some fullness—except for one point, which is 
highly relevant under this heading. 

That point is the contention of a considerable number of 
teachers, especially those of the Progressive persuasion, that 
standards-enforcing examinations, far from contributing to the 
improvement of teaching, lead to its deterioration; that they 
force teachers into patterns of routine, compel them to ignore 
individual differences in their students, kill their spontaneity 
and initiative, and above all cause them to concentrate on 
factual material, mere information (to be used in passing the 
examinations), to the neglect of the vital goals of education, 
such as growth and power and understandings and apprecia¬ 
tions and socialized attitudes. 

In my own view there has been historically considerable 
basis for this objection. Certainly a great many teachers who 
have taught under the College Board system or the New York 
Regents' system are wont to proclaim it loudly. From this 
point of view the item Improvement of Teaching should be 
stricken from the list of the uses of examinations, and we 
should set up a new list of disutilities of examinations, headed, 
perhaps, with the item Stultification of Teaching. 

Nevertheless it is perfectly clear that we are not going to 
abandon examinations. They are necessary instruments of too 
many important educational and social purposes, Accordingly, 
the best we can do is to minimize as far as possible this aspect 
of disutility. It will be noted that this aspect inheres chiefly in 
the standards-enforcing and selective uses of examinations. 
It does not appear at all, for example, in their genuine, 
separate use as a method of instruction, nor yet in the remain¬ 
ing major use of examinations, already suggested and to be 
discussed below, namely, guidance. Moreover, it will tend to 
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disappear, even in connection with standards-enfordng ex¬ 
aminations : 

1. As such examinations become more comprehensive, 
covering larger areas, with more freedom allowed. (The old 
charges are seldom if ever brought against the College Board’s 
new “English Comprehensive.’’) 

2. If and when we set up a multiplicity of differentiated 
standards in place of our present Uniform Standards. 

3. A9 we come to use the results even of standards-en- 
forcing examinations less as isolated measures and more in 
connection with accumulated records of the students’ capacities 
and previous achievements. 

IX. THE APPRAISAL OF TEACHERS AND DEPARTMENTS 

School and college administrators have long played with 
the idea that a study of examination results—of the distribu¬ 
tion of the grades given by different instructors—might be 
made to yield some evidence of the comparative teaching 
effectiveness of the members of their staffs. In the past this 
idea has usually been abandoned after brief consideration be¬ 
cause of the notorious lack of comparability of the old essay- 
type examinations; but with the advent of the objective and 
standardized new-type tests it recurs very temptingly. 

It is tempting for perfectly legitimate reasons. In the ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools it has been recognized all along 
that teaching effectiveness should be the principal criterion in 
the selection, retention, and promotion of teachers; hence a 
pressing administrative need for measures of pedagogical suc¬ 
cess much more definite and objective than any we have ever 
had. Even college and university presidents have admitted 
the importance of this criterion, and have avowed that they 
would make use of it more than they do if it could be as defi¬ 
nitely appraised as administrative effectiveness or activity in 
research. And beyond this all experiments looking to the 
improvement of teaching processes must be somewhat incon¬ 
clusive until we can have reliable, comparable measures of 
results. 
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It does seem possible that in time methods of realizing this 
highly desirable theoretical utility of comparable tests may 
be worked out. But it is clear also that for the present any 
procedures in this direction should be entered upon with cau¬ 
tion and watchful skepticism and should be regarded as experi¬ 
mental. No simple comparison of the percentile rankings of 
the same students in different courses, for example, or of the 
average or median scores of different classes in the same 
course, will yield safe interpretations, no matter how objective 
and reliable the test or tests may be. We must await the 
development of controls and techniques as yet only partially 
envisaged. 

Some of the items which will enter into an eventual technique 
can, of course, be foreseen. One such item will undoubtedly be 
the checking of achievement test results against intelligence 
test scores; this procedure is already generally followed, and 
obviously increases the reliability of measurement or indica¬ 
tion of probable effectiveness of instruction. As we come to 
have a larger number of special aptitude tests, a check of 
achievement test results against specific aptitude scores, as well 
as against general intelligence scores, should further increase 
the probability of reliable indication. (For example, achieve¬ 
ment tests in music could now be checked, not only against 
general intelligence, but against the Seashore Measures of 
Musical Talent; and achievement tests in physics against the 
arithmetical and analogies subdivisions of the American Coun¬ 
cil on Education Scholastic Aptitude Test, since scores in 
these subtests have been found to correlate well with success 
in physical science.) 

But it seems certain that still further controls, including 
careful definition of necessary limiting conditions, will have 
to be worked out before administrators will have that depend¬ 
able yardstick which they so greatly need in this matter. 

Even now, however, individual teachers may profitably use 
examination results, especially on standardized tests, for self¬ 
appraisal, including the discovery of some of their own short¬ 
comings, such as failure to include or emphasize important 
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topics or to explain terms and principles with clarity. Such 
individuals can be trusted to give themselves the benefit of the 
grave technical uncertainties involved—whereas administra¬ 
tors, even department heads, dealing with others than them¬ 
selves, might often be tempted out of the necessary caution 
and come to treat as definite evidence results which would have 
at most some uncertain probability. 

This seems to me about all that can be safely recommended 
at present under this head—except, of course, in the case of 
trained investigators thoroughly familiar with testing pro¬ 
cedures and the statistical interpretation of test results. But, 
as already noted, we may reasonably hope for further help at 
this point as the science and art of testing progresses. 

X. THE ACCREDITING OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Now that we are all dissatisfied with the old quantitative 
standards for accrediting schools and colleges which were set 
up twenty-five years ago, we have naturally thought of the 
possibility of using comparable standardized tests to check up 
on whole institutions, both secondary and higher. To test the 
product rather than prescribe the process seems like a good 
idea, and this idea has already been invoked in studies con¬ 
ducted at Indiana University and at the State University of 
Iowa and in the elaborate investigation of accrediting pro¬ 
cedures sponsored by the North Central Association of Col¬ 
leges and Secondary Schools, which has resulted in that Asso¬ 
ciation’s quite revolutionary new qualitative criteria. In the 
course of that study, "an extended testing program was en¬ 
gaged in, and institutions were rated according to each test 
and according to a composite test score.’’ 6 Some idea of 
rating institutions on the basis of achievement test results was 
implicit also, of course, in the procedures of the Pennsylvania 
Study. 


’Dr. George F. Zook, “Accreditation of Secondary Schools in the Light 
of the North Central Association Report,” The Educational Record, 

TannarV TQlC 
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But this use of examinations is clearly subject to caveats 
similar to those already presented in connection with their use 
for the appraisal of departments or of individual teachers. 
This is evidently the conclusion reached by the North Central 
Association’s commission, and the whole argument has been 
so admirably presented by Dr. Zook in a report of that com¬ 
mission's work that I shall take the liberty of quoting him at 
length: 7 

“At this point may I digress to comment upon a line of 
discussion which has been interpreted by many people as re¬ 
moving all reason for accrediting colleges and schools. I refer 
to the development of the testing and personnel movements, 
which it is said substitute the accrediting of students as in¬ 
dividuals for the accrediting of institutions. Such an argu¬ 
ment seems very intriguing at first, but I am convinced that 
conclusions much too far-reaching in character have been 
drawn from the studies which have been made. 

“Recent years have seen a tremendous advance in devising 
scientific measures for testing the native ability and the 
achievement of individual students. All of us rejoice at the 
progress which has been made in this field. We believe that 
the testing movement will gradually enable us to solve many 
of our most difficult problems In counseling, guidance, and 
placement. If I err in my attitude toward this new device of 
education it is the same error which many other ardent friends 
of the movement commit, namely, that of placing far greater 
reliance on the results of tests than dispassionate judgment 
probably justifies. I mention this because I do not wish my 
position relative to the value of the testing movement to be 
misunderstood. 


’ Dr. George F. Zook, address on “Accrediting Schools and Colleges," 
delivered at the Second Joint Educational Conference, New York City, 
November a, 1933, and published in the report of the Conference, Educa¬ 
tional Measurement and Guidancej American Council on Education, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., 1933, 
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"The researches of Professor IT. H. Remmers in Indiana 
and the group at the State University of Iowa, for example, 
are in point. In both of these states through an extensive test¬ 
ing program of students enrolled in the secondary schools it 
was demonstrated, first, that there are marked differences 
between the achievement of students in the various schools, 
and that the present methods of accrediting schools did not 
by any means separate out the schools whose pupils on the 
average achieved the most from those which had lower aver¬ 
ages. Furthermore, even the schools with the lowest aver¬ 
ages had considerable percentages of students in the upper 
brackets, while the best always contained many who do not 
show up well. . . . 

“It should be admitted at once, as I have endeavored to do 
elsewhere in this paper, that the methods used by the accredit¬ 
ing agencies in evaluating the effectiveness of a school or col¬ 
lege have been crude and unscientific, but it does not follow, 
simply because there is a wide difference between two schools 
as to the levels which their students reach respectively on 
achievement tests, that one is a better or a more effective 
school than the other. Any two schools will vary greatly in 
the types of students which they enroll just as any single 
school will contain students with a rather wide range of 
ability. Hence to assume that only those schools or colleges 
whose students make the highest average on tests are the ones 
which should receive recognition is to ignore altogether both 
the level of native ability and of preparation which students 
possess at the time of entrance. A school or a college may 
enroll students of fairly high ability and good preparation 
and yet do relatively a poor piece of work. On the other 
hand, a school or college enrolling students whose level of 
native ability and preparation may be fairly low and which 
adapts its resources vigorously to a program suited to the 
needs of its students may be in its realm as effective if not 
more effective than the first institution. Until, therefore, we 
relate the results of taste for native ability to the results of 
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achievement tests from the same students, until we compare 
the achievement of students at the end of two, three, or four 
years with what they started out with, and until we take into 
account the differences in objectives which the respective 
schools and colleges may be expected to have, we have no 
right to assume that a high level of achievement test scores is 
any better gauge of the effectiveness of the school or college 
than the crude methods now being followed by the accrediting 
agencies as a means of identifying the effectiveness or the 
quality of the institution. So far as I know, the conclusions 
which have been reached relative to the substitution of the 
accrediting of individuals for the accrediting of institutions 
have not been based on considerations of this kind. 

“When that stage of development is reached in the testing 
program, the results of tests may become a significant means 
of identifying the quality and the effectiveness of the educa¬ 
tional process at a given school or college in comparison with 
what is found through the same process at another school or 
college. To whatever extent, therefore, tests can be used in 
the process of accrediting schools and colleges, I am sure that 
they will be welcomed as one of the few objective and scien¬ 
tific means of evaluating an institution that we now have at 
our disposal. 

“On the other hand, not even the most ardent friend of the 
testing movement would claim that the results of tests measure 
all that we expect our youth to get out of school or college. 
An English schoolmaster recently said that he believed that 
the education which a school boy receives out of class was 
more significant than what he secures in the classroom. 
Whether we agree with him or not we must agree that tests 
do not measure this aspect of the educational process very 
well, if at all. 

“In the same way the results of tests do not measure all 
that we expect a school or a college to be. Fond fathers and 
mothers, for example, want to know whether the social life of 
the school or college is healthful; the people of a community 
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want to know whether their schools have adequate equipment 
to do the things they attempt to do; the constituency of a 
school or college wants to know whether the finances are being 
handled properly; in short, society is interested in the total 
pattern of an educational institution, including that part of 
the educational process which can be measured objectively, 
that part which is imponderable, and even that administrative 
and physical machinery and equipment commonly regarded as 
necessary or desirable for an effective school or college. 

“I trust, therefore, that you will join me in regarding the 
accrediting of students through the testing and personnel 
movements not as a substitute for the accrediting of schools 
and colleges but as a supplement to it. Both are extremely 
valuable and important social devices operating for essentially 
different though supplementary purposes. While the accredit¬ 
ing of individuals may modify the methods of accrediting 
institutions and even be used as an important means to that 
end, it will never be more than one of those means. Society 
is anxious for the new ways of identifying the native ability, 
the special interests, and the achievement of individuals, but 
it is equally interested in ways and means of identifying the 
total effectiveness and the adequacy of the institutions which 
it establishes for these and other purposes incidental thereto." 

Later in the same address Dr. Zook presents what seems to 
be the nub of the matter in the following sentences: "The 
testing movement may prove very helpful, but I wish now to 
hazard the guess that the accrediting associations should not 
themselves engage in a comprehensive testing program in 
institutions which are applying for accrediting. They may, 
however, properly expect an institution to show that it has an 
active testing program and to make the results available." 

In other words, self-appraisal by an individual institution— 
like an individual teacher—on the basis of test results, is 
probably feasible and worth while; but for some time to come 
at least testing should play only an incidental and auxiliary 
part in general accrediting procedures. 
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XI. THE EMERGENT MAJOR FUNCTION OF EXAMINATIONS: 

GUIDANCE 

There remain two other utilities which have been, claimed 
for examinations: that they furnish data for educational 
guidance, and that they accumulate materials for research. 
But since everyone would admit, I judge, that the latter of 
these functions must usually be incidental and secondary, we 
need discuss here only the former: the use of examinations in 
connection with educational guidance —which I have already 
characterized as their emergent major function. 

The reason why guidance is the emergent major function of 
examining is, of course, that it is the emergent major function 
of the entire educational process. At long last we are begin¬ 
ning to understand that we must learn our pupils before we 
can teach them; that unless we know quite a lot about a stu¬ 
dent's abilities, aptitudes, interests, and personality, and his 
previous attainments, and his background and circumstances, 
we cannot, except by blind chance, select the teaching mate¬ 
rials (i.e., “courses”) or methods or disciplines or goals which 
will be really serviceable to him; that in the absence of such 
knowledge we are very likely to impose upon him materials, 
methods, disciplines, and goals that will be thwarting and 
stultifying; that in the light of such knowledge, on the other 
hand, we can—or under a sufficiently flexible system could— 
plan for him an educational program into which he would 
throw himself with zest, and in which he could work on his 
own power, and—almost independently of us—attain that 
self-education which, as we so often announce, is the only real 
education. 

All of us have now and then the experience of steering some 
student who has been failing and miserable in a program for 
which he was not well adapted into some other program which 
really fits his needs, and seeing him blossom out into happy 
success. One problem case solved! But we realize now that 
we ought to be doing this, not now and then, but all the time 
with all our students at every level. In short we are coming 
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to appreciate the literal correctness of Professor Morrison’s 
startling dictum “to the effect that teachers should spend half 
their time studying their pupils as growing individuals, and the 
rest of their time doing what that study indicates is desirable 
and necessary.” 8 

We are beginning to see also that this doctrine has two 
major corollaries: 

First, a very great diversification of our courses and 
methods and disciplines and goals; the setting up of many 
differentiated standards, as desiderated above, adapted to all 
classifiable kinds and degrees of Individual Differences. The 
theoretical ideal is an individual curriculum built for each in¬ 
dividual boy and girl. This ideal we shall never fully attain 
for practical reasons of administration and expense. But 
there is no reason why it should not be nearly approached 
through an adequate increase in the variety of courses and 
methods of instruction in our existing schools and in new kinds 
of schools which should be created, plus a free and flexible 
utilization of this variety of courses and methods in the inter¬ 
est of each individual. The increased expense involved could 
be met from a fraction of the current expenditures of society 
upon that considerable proportion of crime, unemployment, 
and destitution which is directly traceable to the malfeasances 
of our present rigid educational system. 

Second, the general introduction into the schools through¬ 
out the Nation of methods now available for the study of 
individuals and individual guidance. 

“Cited from Dr. Ben D. Wood's "The Major Strategy of Guidance” 
(Educational Record, October, 1934.). Readers interested in educational 
guidance and the relation of examinations to guidance are referred to that 
article and to two other important articles by Professor Wood: “Basic Con¬ 
siderations in Educational Testing” (read at the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation meeting in Minneapolis, February 28, 1933, and published by the 
Committee of Educational Testing, May, 1933); and "The Ultimate Basis 
for Satisfactory College-High School Relations” (Bulletin of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, July, 1934 )- Reprints of these three 
articles may be obtained from the Cooperative Test Service, 500 West 116th 
Street, New York City. 
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In practice this second corollary will have to be developed 
first, because it is the easier and cheaper to develop, and be¬ 
cause only the actual study of many thousands of individual 
students in many hundreds of schools and unavailing efforts 
to provide for the ascertained needs of those individuals 
within our present rigidities will bring home even to educators, 
much less to boards of education and the tax-paying public, 
the desperate need for more diversified facilities. 

It has to be conceded, of course, that the methods referred 
to as being now available for the study of individuals, with a 
view to educational and vocational guidance, leave much to be 
desired—are capable of vast improvement. But the fact is 
that this aspect of the matter has been unduly stressed, and 
has been stressed largely as a defense mechanism, so that we 
might feel satisfied to postpone the effort (and expense) of 
introducing such methods into our own schools. 

The other side of the truth, to which so many of us try 
to close our eyes, is that the methods already known of learn¬ 
ing boys and girls-—ascertaining their abilities and aptitudes 
and interests and qualities and backgrounds and circum¬ 
stances, and assembling such information for intelligent and 
highly useful use—are sufficient to enable us teachers and ad¬ 
ministrators to avoid at least many of our habitual mistakes 
and educational crimes—if only we will make use of them l 
Does a physician wait until he has a specific for a disease or 
an absolutely perfect method of diagnosis and therapy before 
he will undertake a case? 

Which brings us back to our central topic of examinations 
and their use in educational guidance. Guidance has use not 
only for achievement tests—the only kind we use for all other 
purposes of examinations—but also, as previously noted, for 
the other new kinds of tests which the psychologists and test¬ 
ing experts have developed: intelligence tests, special aptitude 
tests, vocational and avocational interest tests, and personality 
ratings or other types of personality data (such as the “de¬ 
scriptive” type devised by Dr. Eugene Randolph Smith and 
the Committee on Records and Reports of the Progressive 
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Education Association and the anecdotal type developed at the 
Mechanics Institute of Rochester, New York). 8 

In connection with achievement testing for guidance pur¬ 
poses three points may be made: 

1. For the guidance purpose, even more vitally than for 
other purposes, a high degree of comparability of test re¬ 
sults is important. We. need to know, not only how well 
Johnny has done in meeting or excelling the somewhat vague 
minimum or “passing” standard of some particular teacher or 
even of some central examining board, but how he ranks, in 
his mastery of various materials of learning, in comparison 
with large groups of other students with similar and dis¬ 
similar backgrounds from similar and dissimilar schools. And 
we need to be able to compare, reliably, his attainments in 
various fields at one stage with his attainments in the same or 
similar fields at a number of later stages, so as to have meas¬ 
ures of growth, and especially to enable us to distinguish per¬ 
sistent and fundamentally characteristic interests and aptitudes 
from others which may be temporary and accidental. These 
are the essential points which achievement tests can yield for 
purposes of guidance; that is, as a basis of judgment as to the 
kind of school that should be attended, the materials and 
methods of instruction that will be profitable, and ultimately 
the occupation which may wisely be aimed at. It follows that, 
for guidance, the new-type, standardized, objective achieve¬ 
ment test, because of the vastly greater comparability of its 
results, is much better than the old essay-type examination 
alone. Hence the great importance for educational guidance 
of such series of comparable tests as are now provided by 


’ One of the best personality rating scales, devised by a subcommittee of 
the American Council on Education, is described in The Educational 
Record, July, 1928 (Supplement). Information in regard to the "descrip¬ 
tive" method of recording judgments of character and personality may be 
had by addressing Dr, E. R. Smith, Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. The anecdotal method is described in Dr. Ben D. Wood’s “The 
Major Strategy of Guidance," The Educational Record, October, 1934. 
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the Cooperative Test Service, 10 and of such broad testing pro¬ 
grams as those sponsored by the Educational Records Bureau 
and the state-wide testing programs developed in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Iowa, Colorado, Alabama, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, and other states. 

2, Achievement testing for guidance serves its purpose 
most clearly and efficiently when it is dissociated from other 
purposes, especially from standards-enforcement and invidious 
selection; just as we have already seen that a real and effective 
use of examinations as a method of instruction must be dis¬ 
sociated from standards-enforcement. The obvious reason 
lies in the inescapable difference between a student’s willing 
cooperativeness towards an examination the results of which 
he is assured will be used for him, to help him solve his own 
problems, and his instinctive effort to “beat” any examination 
whose results are going to be used against him, in matters of 
admission, promotion, or graduation. We may compare the 
ready willingness of anyone to have his blood pressure taken 
by his family physician as against the attitude with which the 
most upright among us would be likely to confront the blood- 
pressure lie-detector. 

3. For the guidance purpose we need a large number of 
tests of each individual, for the reason already cited, that no 
single test, and no group of tests to be administered on one 
crucial occasion, can give us a valid diagnosis of an individual’s 
capabilities or even of his achievements. For such diagnosis, 
and hence for educational guidance, we need, as I have written 
elsewhere, “a series of comparable tests over a period of years, 
through which the stresses and accidents of particular occa¬ 
sions may cancel out, and by means of which we may follow 
both persistent levels and significant changes of capacity, inter¬ 
est, and attainment.” l 11 

l " Sea H. E. Hawkcs, “The Cooperative Test Service," in The Educa¬ 
tional Record, January, 1931; or Max McConn, “The Cooperative Test 
Service,” in The Journal of Higher Education, May, 1931. 

11 “Educational Guidance Is Now Possible," in The Educational 
Record, October, 1933. 
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The foregoing paragraphs contemplate the collection of a 
large amount of data for each student, including the results 
of many tests of many kinds over a period of years. With 
such data must be collated all the definite biographical mate¬ 
rial the student’s adviser can obtain to illuminate his back¬ 
ground and circumstances. Obviously we have need of some 
instrument to assemble this mass of information in clear and 
significant fashion; and fortunately such an instrument is at 
hand in the Cumulative Record Card, whether in the original 
form published by the American Council on Education or in 
the adaptation used by the Educational Records Bureau or 
in other variants developed in many schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 

“These blanks or folders” (if I may quote an earlier de¬ 
scription) “provide an instrument for organizing and present¬ 
ing, compactly and in part graphically, on a time projection, 
all the significant facts, both scholastic and personal, in regard 
to a student's career. . . . These significant facts include not 
only school marks and the results of objective tests but also 
such items as health, physical and mental, family background, 
financial situation, study conditions and programs, extra-cur¬ 
ricular activities, summer experiences, vocational experiences, 
unusual accomplishments, reported interests, educational and 
vocational plans, and the like, all carried forward from year to 
year to exhibit both permanent and changing conditions and 
tendencies.” 12 


11 "The Cooperative Test Service," in The Journal of Higher Education " 
May, 1931. Full descriptions of these forms, with samples, have been pub¬ 
lished in the Supplement to the Educational Record for July, 1928; in the 
Program for a Study of the Relations of Secondary and Higher Education 
(the "Pennsylvania Study”), issued by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1928; and in an article on the Pennsylvania Study 
by the present writer in the Bulletin of the American Association of Col¬ 
legiate Registrars, Vol. V, No. 2 (1929). See also a valuable discussion in 
Dr. Ben D. Wood's "The Major Strategy of Guidance,” in The Educa¬ 
tional Record, October, 1934. 
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Every teacher or administrator or personnel officer who has 
used such cumulative records knows that in many cases they 
are almost self-interpreting, that the multifarious data they 
contain, compactly and sequentially organized and in part 
graphed, often fall at once into a clear picture, each part 
reinforcing every other part, and the whole affording deci¬ 
sive answers to such questions as what courses the student 
should take and avoid, what kind of discipline he needs, what 
further schooling he should seek, and even what kinds of 
career he should and should not endeavor to follow—answers 
often decisive and convincing not only to the teacher or school 
officer but also to the student himself and his parents. In 
other cases, of course, the picture is not so clear; one part of 
the data may seem to contradict other parts; but even such 
discrepancies usually afford clues for further investigation or 
experiment, with more hope of a final solution than any other 
procedure holds out. 

Many of us hope that the general introduction into our 
schools at every level of examinations given and used specifi¬ 
cally for guidance, and a parallel general introduction of 
cumulative records to assemble the results of such examining 
with all other relevant data, will eventually solve the problem 
of admission to college and also the problem of guidance in 
college and with respect to professions, reducing to a minimum 
failures in college after admission and failures in professional 
schools and professional licensing examinations. 

And we believe also that the increasing use of examinations 
for guidance and of cumulative records will at last reveal 
inescapably to all that pressing need, which only a few now 
perceive, for what I have called the differentiation of stand¬ 
ards; involving the provision of many new courses, and of new 
kinds of schools, and greatly increased flexibility in drawing 
upon the offerings of every kind of school in the interest of 
individual needs; in order that we may ultimately provide suit¬ 
able instruction or training, with feasible goals, for every kind 
and degree of capacity. 
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XII. SUMMARY 

I set out in this article to survey the actual uses of examina¬ 
tion in our current educational practice, with the hope of arriv¬ 
ing at some clear doctrine as to the right use of this instru¬ 
mentality. What conclusions may be drawn from the facts 
and considerations presented? 

It would seem to me it has appeared: 

1. That the great bulk, of our present huge examining activ¬ 
ity is achievement testing, using mainly the old essay-type ex¬ 
amination, and devoted to the combined purposes of stand- 
ards-enforcement and selection. 

2. That the standards thus enforced are excellent and bene¬ 
ficial for one particular type of boy and girl and young man 
and young woman, namely, those of superior bookish ability. 

3. That those same standards, however, because of their 
uniformity and rigidity, are thwarting and damaging to all 
other kinds and degrees of capacity. 

4 . That we need, therefore, to serve these other kinds and 
degrees, many more, diversified standards, involving new 
kinds of courses and schools and methods and disciplines and 
goals. 

5. That for the demonstration and maintenance of these 
new diversified standards we shall need a parallel diversifica¬ 
tion of achievement tests, of improved reliability. 

6. That with the development of such diversification, how¬ 
ever, the major use of examinations will come to be, not the 
enforcement of standards, but guidance. 

7. That some parts of our present standards-enforccment 
examining are justifiable, including examinations for profes¬ 
sional licensure and for admission, promotion, and graduation 
in professional schools, endowed colleges, and private secon¬ 
dary and elementary schools. 

8. That even in these cases our present standards-enforc- 
ing examinations need support and correction from cumulative 
records of many previous tests and other data in regard to the 
students’ careers. 
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9. That the enforcement of uniform standards in public 
schools at any level must be condemned; which is merely a 
corollary of (3) and (4). 

10. That the alleged utility of examinations as an incentive 
to study is largely an illusion and rationalization; at best a 
minor, incidental value realized only in cases where the goal 
set is thoroughly appropriate to the students’ capacities. 

11. That the utility claimed for examinations as a method 
of instruction can be genuinely realized only when examina¬ 
tions are used specifically for that end and divorced from 
standards-enforcement. 

12. That the utility of examinations for the improvement 
of teaching is either synonymous with the enforcement of 
standards or highly dubious; contradicted, in fact, by claims 
that examinations tend to stultify teaching. 

13. That such stultifying effect will, however, tend to disap¬ 
pear as we come to use more comprehensive tests, more diver¬ 
sified standards, and cumulative records. 

14. That we have not yet developed the necessary technique 
for the safe general use of examination results for the ap¬ 
praisal of teachers or departments; but that individual teachers 
may profitably use such results for self-appraisal and self- 
diagnosis. 

15. That, similarly, testing procedures cannot at present 
(if ever) he relied upon as the sole basis for the accrediting of 
schools and colleges, but may constitute a valuable item in 
accrediting, as contemplated in the new North Central Associ¬ 
ation criteria. 

16. That the emergent major utility of examinations is edu¬ 
cational guidance. 

17. That the developing doctrine of guidance demands, 
first, diversification of standards and courses and schools, and, 
second, the general introduction of the methods now available 
for the study of individuals. 

18. That in examining for guidance we need all known 
kinds of tests, many of them, preferably comparable tests, and 
preferably tests used explicitly for this purpose. 
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19. That cumulative records are essential for the summa¬ 
tion and interpretation of personnel data, including test results 
and other relevant information. 

20. That the general use of examinations for guidance and 
of cumulative records will ultimately go far toward solv¬ 
ing the problems of admission to college, of professional and 
other vocational guidance, and of the needed diversification of 
standards. 

Max McConn, 
Lehigh University. 



Should the Number of Professional 
Students Be Restricted?* 

S HOULD the number of professional students be re¬ 
stricted? This is no mediaeval, metaphysical question 
of the How-many-angels-can-dance-on-the-point-of-a- 
needle type. It is as real as fresh paint on a front door, as 
timely as today’s newspaper, as uncertain as anything that may 
happen tomorrow. 

The question may be approached from three angles. We 
may approach it from the angle of personal interest. To do 
so is not necessarily to be selfish. For those of us of middle 
age or beyond, the answer is not our own immediate concern, 
for whatever happens we can somehow wag along. Our per¬ 
sonal interest is likely to center in the careers of our children 
and of young friends and students who come to us for counsel. 

We may approach the question from the angle of profes¬ 
sional interest. Proud of the past of our profession, imbued 
with its ethics and its spirit, we may honorably argue for its 
maintenance as it has been built up by the patient labors and 
the accumulated wisdom of countless workers in the field. 

But I am confident you will approve a third approach, that 
from the angle of general interest: an impartial consideration 
of this question as bound up with the national problem of pro¬ 
fessional service in relation to the public weal; an approach 
which stresses the good of our people as a whole. 

In seeking an answer to the question whether the number 
of professional students should be restricted, I propose to do 
three things : 

1, To present facts as to the actual numbers in the profes- 

•This paper ■was prepared by Dr, Raymond Walters, Chairman of the 
Council’s Committee on Standards as a preliminary report of that group and 
was delivered before the Annual Congress on Medical Education in February, 
1935 - 
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sions, giving them in clear and orderly fashion without statis¬ 
tical details, 

2. To quote views of advocates of differing interpretations 
and proposals, 

3. To venture an opinion which seems to issue from the 
facts and from other related facts and circumstances. 

As to my presentation of facts, may I explain that this very 
topic is on the agenda of a committee of the American Council 
on Education, the Committee on Standards of which I have 
the honor to be chairman; and that members of this commit¬ 
tee have cooperated in collecting pertinent studies relating to 
the professions of law, medicine, college and university teach¬ 
ing, and engineering. 

I. What are the facts regarding numbers in the professions 
during recent normal years ? 

NUMBERS IN TIIE PROFESSION OF LAW 

An answer for the profession of law is presented in a tabu¬ 
lation by the National Conference of Bar Examiners and also 
in a study made by a member of our Committee on Standards 
of the American Council on Education, Mr. Alexander B. 
Andrews. The tabulation of the Bar Examiners 1 cites the 
1930 census which shows 160,605 lawyers in the 48 states and 
the District of Columbia. This was an increase for the coun¬ 
try of 31 per cent over the number in 1920, as compared with 
an increase of 16 per cent in the population for the decade. 

The per capita proportion in 1930 was approximately one 
lawyer for every 762 persons. There were 131 lawyers for 
each 100,000 population for the country as a whole. Consid¬ 
erable variation was revealed as to states and the observation 
of the bar examiners was that “lawyers are more plentiful . . . 
in the large cities . . . and that the ratio is increasing more 
rapidly in the large cities." 

Interesting comparisons with numbers in the legal profes- 


1 The Bar Examiner, July, 193 a, Vol. 1 , No. 9, PP. 2S+-*57- 
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sion in European countries were afforded in an address 2 by 
Mr. Andrews as President of the North Carolina Bar Associa¬ 
tion in 1929, based on information in Juristische JVochen- 
schrift, a weekly legal journal of Germany. These compar¬ 
isons may be most compactly presented in the table herewith. 


Numbers in the legal profession, Ratio of 

years in the countries population to 

listed below each lawyer 


Lawyer per 
100,000 of 
population 


United States . 76+ 

Canada. 1,319 

England and Wale9. 2,111 

France . 4.585 

Germany . 4,134 

Italy . 2,310 

Denmark . 3,460 

Norway . 1,689 

Sweden. 16,450 


131 

75 

47 

32 

24 

43 

33 

59 

6 


One commentator observed 2 that, while “the demand for 
the quantity of legal services in such countries is less than in 
the United States, yet in no foreign country is the population 
per lawyer nearly so small as in the United States.” 


NUMBERS IN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY TEACHING 

Facts about the number of teachers in colleges and univer¬ 
sities in the United States are provided by the reports of Fed¬ 
eral departments and of the weekly educational journal, School 
and Society. 

In 1929-30 the teaching staffs of 1,078 universities, colleges 
and professional schools totalled 71,722 persons. 4 There 
were, in addition, 14,463 teachers in 331 normal schools and 
teachers colleges, making a grand total of 86,185 collegiate 
teachers." 


* Proceedings of the 31st Animal Session of the North Carolina Bar Associa¬ 
tion, June 27-29, 1929. Edwards fic Broughton Company, Raleigh, N. C. 

* American Bar Association Journal, “A Proposal for a Limited Bar” Sidney 
Teiser. Vol, XXI, p. 4.3. 

* Biennial Survey of Education t 1928-30, U. S. Office of Education. Voi. II, 
pp. 326, 331. 

* Statistical Abstract of the United States t 1933, U, S, Department of Com¬ 


merce. 
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In their 1934 enrolment figures reported to the author 
as a member of the staff of School and Society, 567 approved 
institutions had a total of 67,521 teachers. The ratio on the 
grand total enrolment in these institutions of 978,632 would 
be one teacher to 14.5 students. 0 

Comparisons with the two great English universities are 
afforded through the 1928 report of a Yale University Com¬ 
mittee edited by Professors Henderson and Davies which dis¬ 
closed that the ratio of teachers to students at Oxford was one 
to 16 and the ratio at Cambridge was one to 15.6. 7 

NUMBERS IN THE ENGINEERING PROFESSION 

To our inquiry as to the number in the engineering profes¬ 
sion an answer is given in the publications of the United States 
Census Office/ In 1930 there were 226,248 male persons 
engaged as technical engineers. These included civil, me¬ 
chanical, electrical, mining and other engineers, but not archi¬ 
tects, chemists, designers, draftsmen, inventors, and physicists. 
It is estimated that about one-half of this group held member¬ 
ship in the national professional societies of engineers and 
engineering. 

The increase for 1930 over 1920, as calculated from the 
census returns, is about 50 per cent in the number of engineers 
as compared with an increase of 16 per cent in the population 
for the decade. 

The per capita proportion in 1930 was approximately one 
engineer for 425 persons; and, of those enrolled in the pro¬ 
fessional societies, approximately one engineer for 850 per¬ 
sons. There were 231 engineers for each 100,000 population 
for the country as a whole. 

No comparable figures are available as to the number of 
engineers in European countries. 

' School and Society, Vol. 40, December 15, 1934. “Statistics of Registration 
in American Universities and Colleges, 1934.” Raymond Walters. 

’“Incomes and Living Costs of a University Faculty.” Yale University Press, 
1928, pp. 164-165. 

a U. S. Census Office, United States Summary, 15th Census, 1930, p. 6a, 
(Quoted by David L. Fiske, Civil Engineering, January, 1934, page 16.) 
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NUMBERS IN THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 

In their famous report of 1932 0 on “Medical Care for the 
American People,” the committee in charge of the five-year 
program declared that “nearly 1,100,000 persons in the 
United States devote all or a large part of their time to 
providing medical service.” The number of physicians 
engaged in private practice in 1929 was given as 121,000, the 
number in medical institutions as 21,000. This total of 142,- 
000 physicians would be in the ratio for the entire country of 
about one physician to every 812 persons. The range was 
from one to every 621 in New York State to one for every 
1,431 persons in South Carolina. There were, for the coun¬ 
try as a whole, 116 physicians for each 100,000 of population. 

More recent statistics, given by Dr. Harold Rypins in the 
Federation Bulletin 10 of the State Medical Boards of the 
United States, show “156,440 licensed physicians at the pres¬ 
ent time . . . one for every 780 persons.” 

As to European comparisons Dr. Rypins reports that “Eng¬ 
land has one doctor per 1,490 persons; France, one per 1,690; 
Sweden, one per 2,890." 

At the present rate, the number of physicians in the United 
States in 1940 will be 171,700 and in 1980 about 211,800, 
according to the quoted estimate of the Commission on 
Medical Education. 

II. We come now to the second section of our analysis: a 
summary of the ways in which the facts just cited are inter¬ 
preted by different students of the problem, and a summary 
of specific proposals for solving the problem. 

VIEWS REGARDING A LIMITED BAR 

“The Bar is decidedly overcrowded,” declares Mr. Will 
Shafroth, advisor to the Council on Legal Education and 


* Medical Care for the American People. University 0 £ Chicago Press, 193a, 
PP. 4 . S- 

10 Federation Bulletin. Vol. XIX, No. 9, September, 1933. p. 2S0. 
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Admission to the Bar of the American Bar Association, 11 Mr. 
Shafroth attacks 12 the Jacksonian idea— 

that the practice of law should be open to everyone who 
aspires to it. . . . It ignores the fact that the incompetents do 
the public much more harm than the benefits it could hope to 
receive through decreased costs, both by the giving of bungling 
advice and inadequate service, and through lowering the moral 
standards of the marginal lawyer. 

That historically the right to restrict the number of 
attorneys permitted to practice has long been recognized and 
exercised in England was brought out by Mr. Sidney Teiser 
of the Portland, Oregon, Bar, in a recent article in the Amer¬ 
ican Bar Association Journal . ia He advocates a plan for 
“denying admission to the Bar to all applicants until there 
is a recession to the ratio of reduction determined upon," with 
a provision that all who are at present studying law should be 
exempted from this action. “The public welfare is the sole 
determining factor." 

Dean Young B. Smith of the Columbia Law School is 
quoted as saying that “we continue to get over twice as many 
lawyers as wc need to maintain the 1930 ratio of 131 lawyers 
to every 100,000 people.” 

Three counties in Pennsylvania operate a quota system by 
which their Bars restrict the number of lawyers admitted each 
year. The Pennsylvania Bar Association recently considered 
a recommendation of a special committee but did not approve 
the proposal for arbitrary limitation. 

The situation seems to be fairly summed up by Mr, 
Shafroth: 

Generally the feeling in this country is that the adoption of 
a quota is unnecessary and would result in vociferous protest 
from the public. If our lawyers act intelligently they will 


11 American Bar Association Journal, December, 1934, pp. 768, 801. 
u Notes on Legal Education, March i, 1932. 

u American Bar Association Journal, January, 1935, Vol. XXI, No. i, 
pp. 42-46. 

u Notes on Legal Education, July, 1933. 
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forestall it by adopting those methods which have been so 
successful in the medical profession. First, they will require 
the two-year college standard before the beginning of law 
study, and, second, they will, through their Boards of Bar 
Examiners, require graduation from law schools which com¬ 
petent agencies declare give an adequate legal education. 

Approving measures to eliminate weak law schools and to 
raise standards for admission to the Bar, Dean M. L. Ferson 
of the College of Law, University of Cincinnati, suggests 18 
that “there has been considerable work for lawyers” and that 
“our present and social economic trend points to still more 
work for the profession.” 

VIEWS REGARDING TEACHING LIMITATIONS 

The increase in the number of teachers in American univer¬ 
sities, colleges and professional schools from 1920 to 1930 
was 67 per cent; the increase in student enrolment during the 
same decade was 86 per cent. 10 

At Yale, from 1918 to 1928, the student body in the four 
non-professional schools of the university increased 77 per 
cent, while the faculty number increased 74 per cent. In their 
1928 report which cites these figures, the Yale Faculty Com¬ 
mittee ascribed the progressive increase in the number of the 
faculty as “a determining factor in preventing the salary scale 
from increasing in proportion to the university’s income.” 17 

The teaching profession has its economic future largely in 
its own hands. If methods are developed for keeping down 
the teacher-student ratio, so as to hold the faculty at about its 
present size, while still giving effective instruction in the larger 
subjects, a steady improvement in the economic status of the 
profession may be expected. 


16 Report “Trends and Needs in the Legal Profession*” M. L, Ferson, College 
of Law, University of Cincinnati. 

19 Biennial Survey of Education , 1928-30. U. S, Office of Education, Vol. II, 
p. 326* 

1T incomes and Living Costs of a University Faculty, Yale University Press, 
1928, pp. 92-98, 
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Evidence in another direction as to trends in certain Amer¬ 
ican colleges was reported by Dr. J. G. Umstattd, who found 
that in these colleges “the average of appointments per insti¬ 
tution decreased from 10. 7 in 1920-21 to 6.9 in 1931-32, a 
decrease of 35 per cent.” Dr. Umstattd expressed his thought 
that “the problem will become more acute as the surplus of 
unemployed college teachers increases, and should receive im¬ 
mediate, nation-wide consideration.” 

Consideration by administrators directly concerned was 
given at the October, 1934, meeting of the Association of 
American Universities at the University of Chicago, 18 

A paper of Professor S. H. Slichter of Harvard estimated 
that the drop in academic employment due to the economic 
depression “has probably been less than 10 per cent,” with a 
shrinkage in the number of professors “much greater in 
private institutions than in public.” Professor Slichter proph¬ 
esied that “the demand for college and university teachers will 
increase at a decreasing rate.” 

Professor George E. Carrodiers of the University of Mich¬ 
igan gave an estimate that American universities in the ten- 
year period from 1924 to 1933 awarded “a grand total of 
approximately 16,721 doctorates of philosophy.” To the 
question “What to do with the product?” Professor Car- 
rothers answered in terms of college teaching and of teach¬ 
ing in secondary schools. Dean L. P. Eisenhart of Princeton 
thought it desirable to approximate in the United States what 
has gone on for years in Europe, where holders of the docto¬ 
rate and producers of research and literary work are teachers 
in the lycee and gymnasium. Dean Edgar S. Furniss of Yale 
agreed that the secondary schools would gain by taking on 
doctors of philosophy who have the requisite personal quali¬ 
fications for teaching younger students ; and he suggested also 
fields such as public service as an outlet for graduate students. 
At this same meeting Professor Anton J. Carlson, of the 
University of Chicago, took definite exception to the doctrine 
of restricting enrolment because professional fields are 


u School and Society , November 3, 1934- Report by Raymond Walters. 
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crowded, “Is it such a waste if a Ph.D., unable to find a 
place in education, goes into industry or business?” Professor 
Carlson opposed limitation in the professions, following the 
old guild custom. “Who are we to say nay to those who want 
to go ahead regardless of the risks?" Dean Charles B. Lip- 
man, of the University of California, seconded this view, say¬ 
ing he objected to such limitation, just as he objected to telling 
a farmer how much he may plant. “We don’t know enough 
about the future to determine now the number of Ph.D.’s it 
will need." President Ray Lyman Wilbur, of Stanford Uni¬ 
versity, added his approval of this point of view. 

VIEWS AS TO LIMITING ENGINEERING STUDENTS 

“A more rapid increase than ever before in the quality and 
number of trained experts and leaders" was predicted in a 
report published in 1923 by a joint committee of the National 
Industrial Conference Board and the Society for the Promo¬ 
tion of Engineering Education. 19 This was the committee’s 
answer to the question, “Do the industries in the United States 
need more or fewer engineers than the number now being 
graduated from engineering schools and colleges?” 

Eleven years later (January, 1934) a contrary view 20 was 
given by Mr. David L. Fiske, Secretary of the American 
Society of Refrigerating Engineers. Mr. Fiske, basing his 
conclusions on an analysis of U. S. Census figures for forty 
years, declared that “without regard to the employment in¬ 
fluences of the current depression, statistics from 1890 to 
1930 reveal signs of future overcrowding.” 

The facts at hand show mainly that in the next two decades 
the number of men in the profession will probably increase 
a third over that employed in 1930, if newcomers are limited 
to those with four years of college training. Professional and 
educational programs which disregard this situation must as¬ 
sume that the demand for technical engineering services will 
increase proportionately. 

Calling attention to the sharp falling off in enrollment in 


™Special Report No. 2$, National Industrial Conference Board* 1923, pp, 3-11. 
w Civil Engineering, Val» 4, No. i, January, 1934, pp. 16-20. 
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American engineering schools in the past few years, Profes¬ 
sor William B. Plank, of Lafayette College, has written 21 
that, so far as the mineral industry is concerned, opportuni¬ 
ties for employment appear to be good and that in the near 
future “the demand may easily exceed the supply.” 

That the 1923 report of the committee of the National In¬ 
dustrial Conference Board and the S.P.E.E, remains valid 
today is maintained by Dean Herman Schneider, of the Col¬ 
lege of Engineering and Commerce, University of Cincin¬ 
nati. In a recent letter 22 Dean Schneider points to “the very 
wide range of activities covered by the engineer. There is 
hardly a field of construction, production or distribution in 
which the engineer has not become the dominant factor.” He 
cites new avenues such as “political science and preventive 
medicine through the application of sanitary methods, zon¬ 
ing, housing; and the employment of engineers by banks hold¬ 
ing industrial concerns.” Dean Schneider concludes "that 
there need be no curtailment in the production of engineering 
graduates who are soundly trained.” 

VIEWS AS TO LIMITING MEDICAL STUDENTS 

“There should be more effective control over the number 
and type of practitioners trained.” This was one of the nine 
needs listed by the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
in its 1932 report to which reference has already been made 
in this paper. 

“It is evident,” declared Dr. Walter L. Bierring, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, in a paper read in September, 1933, "that doc¬ 
tors have been trained without any consideration of possible 
consumer requirements. Overcrowding, like overproduction, 
already existed when the country was consuming the maxi¬ 
mum of professional services." Dr. Bierring then listed some 
of the social dangers of an oversupply of physicians. 

a Mining and Metallurgy, May, 1934. "Are Too Many Students Taking 
Mining Courses?*’ William B. Plank. 

“Letter to the President of the University of Cincinnati, February 6, 1935, 
by Dean Herman Schneider* 
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Dean W. C. Rappleye, Columbia University Faculty of 
Medicine, said in October, 1922, at the Minneapolis Meeting 
of the A.A.M.C.: 

There is no longer the need for the high ratio of physicians 
to the population which was required in the past. The in¬ 
creased density of the population, the great improvement in 
transportation and communication, the development of better 
facilities for medical service in many areas, the influences of 
preventive medicine, and the training of nurses, technicians 
and other aides who are able to do some of the work which 
the physician needs to have done, all tend to make it possible 
for a fewer number of physicians to do a greater amount of 
more satisfactory work for a large number of people. 

' Dean Rappleye advocated restriction of numbers in the 
medical colleges, at the same time stressing that this is “only 
a part of the much larger educational problem,” which he 
defined as “providing a more satisfactory and more complete 
medical service for the people of the country.” 2S 

Taking part in the same symposium in 1933, Dr. William 
D. Cutter, secretary of this Council and a member of the 
Committee on Standards of the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion, suggested that “medical education is costly not only to 
the individual but to society” and that “not everyone who 
aspires to a professional career has a God-given right to 
receive a long and highly technical training at public expense.” 

Dean C. R. Bardeen, of the University of Wisconsin Medi¬ 
cal School, in this discussion, cited sums earned by Wisconsin 
physicians in 1930 which, "while not large, represent incomes 
high compared with those received by the large majority of 
the population and constitute a potent factor in leading youth 
to enter the practice of medicine." 

Mere reduction in numbers of those going into various pur¬ 
suits does not embrace the solution. If there are too many 
physicians, how about the farmers? . . . What we need today 
is not so much a limitation in the number of medical school 
graduates as a greater number of graduates who are experts 

“Journal of the Association of American Medical Colleges, January, 1934, 
Vol. 9, No. 1. 
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in the field of social psychiatry, The World War and the 
world depression are.evidences of a social insanity or social 
imbecility which constitute a challenge to the priests of Aescu¬ 
lapius and Hygeia. 

Dean C. C. Bass, of the Tulane University of Louisiana 
School of Medicine, also a speaker at the 1933 meeting at 
Minneapolis, gave as one of his conclusions that “The chances 
of there being an oversupply of physicians above the public 
need are not such as to justify serious concern at the present 
time." 

In the discussion of papers, Dr. G. Canby Robinson, of 
Cornell University Medical College, maintained that “the 
schools have a very definite responsibility in at least present¬ 
ing to those considering the study of medicine the problem 
of the number of physicians and the opportunities of medical 
graduates." He called attention to competition from other 
sources for the best type of men. “If we have a situation 
where the outlook in the profession is not good, we will not 
get many of those studying medicine who are particularly 
gifted, men who can make a success in a number of fields.” 

Referring to Tennessee, Dr. O. W- Hyman, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Tennessee, said that "while we have enough phy¬ 
sicians, if we . . . calculate so many people to so many doc¬ 
tors, there were and still are in our state wide territories in 
which it is true that medical service is inadequate." 

Dr. Richard E. Scammon, of the University of Minnesota, 
commented that “within the last ten years the cities have 
grown in population by about fourteen million. In the mean¬ 
while, rural communities have decreased by one million, so it 
seems to me that this is a perfectly natural movement of 
medical men. There may quite well be a shift the other 
way." 

It was the opinion of Dr. H. G. Weiskotten, of the Syra¬ 
cuse University School of Medicine, that the problem cannot 
be solved on a provincial or state basis. “The statistics we 
have indicate that this whole problem of the over-supply of 
graduates must be considered on a country-wide basis." 
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Referring to ratios of physicians to population in foreign 
countries, Dr, Hugh Cabot, of the Mayo Clinic, challenged 
the inference “that these facts have some important relation 
to our situation here. I assert that they have none. . . . 
There is no country in the world at the present time, unless 
it be England, in which the average American can receive 
the grade of medical attention which he has come to believe 
necessary.” As to the question of restriction, Dr. Cabot 
said: “I do not know whether the numbers ought to be 
limited or not." If there is restriction, he felt that it should be 
done, not on a vocational basis by the profession, but on an 
educational basis by the medical schools, of which “a great 
majority at this time are associated with universities. . . , 
The universities are today properly regarded by the popula¬ 
tion in general as a fairly disinterested group, and I think the 
people will be willing to leave in their hands the decision of 
whether there should be a diminution or an increase.” 

“The Medical Profession and the Public” was the topic of 
papers read at a joint meeting in February, 1934, of the Col¬ 
lege of Physicians of Philadelphia and the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. Several of these papers con¬ 
tained references bearing upon the question of restricting 
medical students. It was brought out in a paper by Dr. Edgar 
Sydenstricker,” 4 Director of Research of the Milbank Me¬ 
morial Fund, that: 

Such facts as are available show that in 1929 one-third of 
all physicians had net incomes of less than $3,000 and one- 
half less than $3,800. If we grade physicians in income in¬ 
tervals of $1,000, more physicians could be found in the 
$3,000-$4,000 class than in any other. And this was in the 
halcyon days 1 . , . When we consider the investment in the 
doctor's training and his responsibility, the inescapable con¬ 
clusion is that large proportions of medical practitioners are 
not being adequately remunerated. 

There was an interesting generalization regarding the 
quality of medical students as compared with others in the 

““The Medical Profession and the Public.” The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, p. 25. 
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paper of Dr. Roger I. Lee, of Boston, in the same symposium. 
He said; 

The profession of medicine makes a strong appeal to a 
definite proportion of young men. Of course, the road is long 
and expensive and the final returns in material things are not 
great. As a result, the impatient, the avaricious and the 
casual students do not continue their medical studies. Many 
youths who mildly fancy that they might like to study medi¬ 
cine are deterred by the preliminary requirements in college. 
Nevertheless, an adequate number of able and vigorous- 
minded boys of varying degree of personality continue to seek 
admission to our medical schools. These boys seem to repre¬ 
sent a good cross-section of college youths, and they seem to 
have more idealism than the average. 

Referring to the “limitation of numbers in the first-rate 
medical schools,’’ Dr. Lee said that “the output of doctors 
is not running wild in the realm of overproduction about which 
we hear so much.’’ 

At the same meeting, Dr. William Trufant Foster, Direc¬ 
tor of the Poliak Foundation for Economic Research, gave 
an address strongly advocating group practice, in which he 
commented on the willingness of “physicians as a body, espe¬ 
cially family doctors ... to risk their lives and to serve 
suffering mankind without regard to money rewards.” 

GENERAL VIEWS REGARDING PROFF.SSIONAL LIMITATIONS 

The “extraordinary growth in the number of students” in 
the universities of Europe and increasing unemployment in 
the professions were discussed by Dr. Walter M. Kotschnig 
of Geneva at a conference of experts in Geneva in August, 
1933 . 

In almost every country there is a marked increase in the 
number of medical and law students. The increase in medi¬ 
cal students may perhaps be regarded as one of the conse¬ 
quences of the war, which brought the experience of human 
suffering home to the younger generation as no other event 
of the last decades had done. The study of law was often 
taken up even before the war by those who did not know 
what to study. . . . Many took to higher education because 
they preferred it to continued unemployment. 
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Dr. Kotschnig's declaration was that “the number of people 
who are fitted by intellect and character for university study is 
necessarily limited"; and he expressed his judgment that the 
great influx of students has lowered the level within European 
universities. Dr. Kotschnig and others at the Geneva Confer¬ 
ence very definitely urged restriction in the number of profes¬ 
sional students, favoring a system of vocational guidance by 
which more youths should be trained as electricians, agricul¬ 
turists and craftsmen. 

A vigorous critic of current plans to restrict the number of 
professional students in the United States is Professor Harold 
F. Clark, of Teachers College, Columbia University. Pro¬ 
fessor Clark's views were set forth in his book, “Economic 
Theory and Correct Occupational Distribution,” published 
in 1931, and more recently in an article in the Journal of Edu¬ 
cational Sociology for December, 1934. In this article he 
says: 

No group can be trusted with the determination of the 
number of people to be admitted to that group. The history 
of groups that have had power to determine their numbers 
offers conclusive evidence that that power will be misused. 
. . . The damage caused is not less because plausible excuses 
are given or even because the protection of society is said to 
be the cause of the limitation. 

Along with physicians, lawyers and engineers, Professor 
Clark includes dentists and architects and adds: “The plum¬ 
bers, bricklayers, and carpenters know that there are too many 
plumbers, bricklayers and carpenters,” 

Professor Clark's own proposal is that local and state plan¬ 
ning commissions should be organized. “The state commis¬ 
sions will have to combine and set up a national occupational 
council. This will determine the optimum number of people 
for each occupation. All the people, of course, will have to 
be used to do all of the work." 

Somewhat the same criticism was presented in a conference 
at the University of Oregon in July, 1934, by President 
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George W. Frasier, of the Colorado State Teachers Col¬ 
lege; 25 

We are told that we have too many farmers, too many 
shoemakers, too many textile workers, too many miners, too 
many ditch diggers. ... If we are to he logical then and 
follow the advice of the leaders of our professional schools, 
we would cut down the number of men entering all profes¬ 
sions and all occupations. ... In fact this whole line of 
argument reduces itself to absurdity. If we were to cut down 
our population by five to twenty million we would then need 
fewer doctors, nurses, teachers, artisans, factory laborers, 
miners, and laborers. 

President Frasier then gave as the other side of the ques¬ 
tion his view that “We do not have too many doctors in 
America. Large areas of our country are without adequate 
medical service. , . . We do not have too many teachers in 
America.” 

Our surplus labor must be taken up with social services 
which can be rendered by teachers, playground experts, doc¬ 
tors, nurses, and others who do not produce material things. 
There is a limit to the number of shoes that can be worn or 
cars that can be driven. There is no limit to the social serv¬ 
ices that can be rendered in our changing society. 

A PERSONAL VIEW 

What I have presented thus far represents material which 
members of the Committee on Standards of the American 
Council on Education cooperated in gathering and which the 
chairman of the committee has assembled and summarized 
as compactly and objectively as he could. 

What follows is not objective but subjective. Other mem¬ 
bers of the Standards Committee are in no way responsible 
for it. This is simply a personal opinion, the thought of one 
man who puts it forward with full recognition of the diffi¬ 
culties of the problem and with no undue confidence that his 
opinion is right. 

My opinion is based upon two assumptions: 

“Proceedings of the Conference on Higher Education. University of Oregon, 
July, I 934 -, PP- 9 *- 93 < 
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The first is that, in our American democracy today, we 
should accept as basic, in regard to limiting numbers in the 
professions, the old Benthamite doctrine: the greatest good to 
the greatest number. We should have in mind less the ad¬ 
vantage of the profession and of those in it than the advan¬ 
tage of all of the people. 

A second assumption is that the good of the people is so 
peculiarly dependent upon the service of the professions that 
satisfactory conditions within the professions are a matter of 
public concern. The social welfare of all citizens and the 
personal welfare of each citizen are bound up with how the 
lawyer represents us; how the engineer builds the bridges over 
which we ride; how the college professor teaches our sons 
and daughters; how the physician averts disease and, when 
we have it, heals us. 

With these two assumptions in mind I propose a new ap¬ 
proach to the question of limiting numbers in the professions, 
a question I shall restrict to the medical profession. This is 
the approach which emphasizes quality rather than quantity. 

It might appear that quantity would be the prime considera¬ 
tion in the light of our principle of the greatest good for the 
greatest number, and that this consideration would indicate 
for the profession of medicine those mass methods and tech¬ 
niques by which industry and business in the United States 
have produced and distributed so efficiently and cheaply. 
Within certain bounds this is logical; in fact the medical pro¬ 
fession has adopted some of these methods and techniques in 
hospital administration and in the mechanics of group and 
individual practice of medicine. 

But the analogy with industry and business does not hold in 
the fundamental issue. Industry and business produce and 
distribute goods. The profession of medicine supplies expert 
human service which is essentially different from goods. Here 
are illustrative examples. A class of school children line 
up for inoculation; in this minor respect they are handled by 
mass method. But consider the same children in an epidemic 
or in a wreck, of their school bus; the treatment they then 
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receive is individual. Except for routine administration, medi¬ 
cal service is individual in its very nature; it cannot be ren¬ 
dered by mass methods. 

What concern has the public as to the number of phy¬ 
sicians who serve it? It is vital that there shall be enough 
available for ordinary conditions and for emergencies. The 
plight of some country districts, where there are too few doc¬ 
tors, and of some urban sections where specialization has run 
rampant, emphasizes the lack of satisfactory distribution; and 
there is beyond this a need for more physcians in public health 
capacities. It is probable that the number of physicians is 
less important to the public than their location and availability. 

Is the public affected if there are too many physicians? 
The author agrees with the writers quoted who believe 
that the evils involved are serious. When overcrowding of 
the profession drives physicians to acts banned by medical 
ethics, it is the public which suffers. There is a definite social 
advantage when the profession is not overcrowded and when 
its practitioners are substantially rewarded. 

I believe that most of our perplexities will clear if we ap¬ 
proach the problem from the angle of quality. By quality in 
the physician I refer to expertness, character and personality. 
Of these there is no over-supply. If we insist upon quality 
in these essential and coordinate elements, we shall not have 
an over-crowded medical profession for the very good reason 
that, while there are hosts of suitors, the number who can 
draw the bow of the medical Ulysses is never large. Those 
who can do so, those who upon this three-fold basis of quality 
are rightly admitted to the profession of medicine, will in all 
likelihood be successful and contented and will receive com¬ 
mensurate rewards. Most important of all, in accordance 
with our democratic principle, the American people will be 
well served. 

Having thus stated my proposal in general terms, let me 
discuss expertness, character, and personality as I interpret 
them as criteria for admission to the medical profession. 

Expertness. Because medicine is both a science and an art 
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there are corresponding divisions as to expertness. Everyone 
grants that the marvelous advances of medicine in the past 
quarter century have been due basically to scientific research. 
Vast fields remain for exploration by young men having the 
bent for research. Since there is no over-supply of research 
ability, the quest for it among medical students should be a 
permanent item on the agenda of every medical school. 

In medicine as an art, the expert physician is so intelligent 
and so well trained that he knows and utilizes the findings of 
science effectively. There is no plethora of such capacity. 

Character. I would paraphrase here a definition which 
William James (physician, psychologist and philosopher) once 
gave of an English gentleman. The definition would then be: 
"A physician of character is a bundle of specifically qualified 
reactions, a creature who for all the emergencies of life has 
his line of behavior distinctly marked out for him in advance.” 

The roots of honor in the physician, as John Ruskin wrote, 
are to keep the people in health and to die “rather than leave 
his post in plague.” Precisely because such a code has become 
associated with the physician, the lapses of even a few phy¬ 
sicians come as a shock. To determine which of the candi¬ 
dates for the medical profession are fitted to measure up to 
its stern professional standards becomes a peculiar obligation 
to medicine and to the public. 

Personality. There is the sense of vitality which marks the 
physician’s personality. He need not be an Osier, a Welch, 
or the particular physician whom you would cite as a tower¬ 
ing figure. But he should have a personality inspiring con¬ 
fidence and cheer, What every patient knows is that he is 
helped by the man as well as by the physician. 

The element of personality enriched by education and cul¬ 
ture makes the physician effective as a practitioner and also as 
a leader in our democracy. President Conant, of Harvard, 
recently referred to the way in which distinguished profes¬ 
sional men, among them physicians, ‘‘profoundly influence the 
thought and action of the whole country.” 

If it be granted that expertness, high character, and vital 
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personality are essential requirements of the physician, the 
question arises as to who shall measure these qualifications 
and how. 

There are persons who hold that the whole problem of the 
professions should be dealt with by governmental action, by 
broad social planning. Whatever our own attitude may be, 
it is manifest that at the present time no federal or state 
action is likely. 

There are persons who favor judgment by the profession, 
through its official organizations and commissions. As a lay¬ 
man let me express approval of the trend toward national 
grouping and recognition of specialists as an advantage to the 
people in their perplexities as to who is and who is not a prop¬ 
erly qualified specialist. 

The broad problem of qualifications must, as I see it, be 
met early. It may well become the responsibility of that 
agency to which Dr. Hugh Cabot referred as “a fairly disin¬ 
terested group,” namely, the university medical schools. 

The medical school is in a position to judge, perhaps better 
than commissions whether of the laity or of the profession, 
regarding the quality of candidates for the profession. I 
believe that our best medical schools are already doing this 
creditably well. They are making quality the basis for admis¬ 
sion, for advancement, for graduation from the medical 
school. 

As to admission they are utilizing various criteria, such as 
grades attained by applicants in their liberal arts work, scores 
made in the Medical Aptitude Test, and confidential opinions 
of the science professors who taught the applicants in the 
liberal arts college. 

As to advancement and graduation, they are employing 
examinations of both old and new types, including the promis¬ 
ing new devices of qualifying examinations for students at the 
end of two years of work and of comprehensive examina¬ 
tions, along with other content examinations in the senior 
year, as a final quality test. 

All of these academic procedures are of prime importance. 
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But they are not enough, There remains the necessity to 
obtain estimates of the cultural and ethical background and 
outlook of the applicant for admission and of the candidate 
for graduation. No task facing a dean and faculty calls for 
more care, wisdom and humility. But undertake it they must. 

And now for my concluding thought. It seems to me that, 
if we accept the doctrine of quality first, the determination of 
quality among candidates for the medical profession may well 
be left to the medical colleges. If so there will probably be a 
solution of our question as to numbers in the profession—a 
solution which issues from the economic conditions in which 
we find ourselves. Financial limitations hamper every uni¬ 
versity and medical school. With stabilized income from 
tax sources in institutions under public control, with stabilized 
income from endowments in institutions under private con¬ 
trol, with stabilized fees in both types, the gifts which trickle 
in should be assigned not for more enrolment but for more 
research and for improvement in teaching facilities. 

Each medical college should resist the temptation to take 
more students merely to make money. Each medical college 
should hail quality as its obligation and goal as never before. 
In this policy there should be concurrence by the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association, by the Association of American Medical Col¬ 
leges, and by the Federation of State Medical Boards of the 
United States. This is an objective, I firmly believe, which 
is unselfish, devised for no private advantage, but calculated 
rather to bring the greatest good to the greatest number of 
American people. 

Raymond Walters, 

University of Cincinnati. 



Academic Freedom* 


T HE supreme, all-inclusive duty of a university is to seek 
to know the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth; a search full free, thorough; for every side, every 
factor, every angle of every phase of the truth; a search wholly 
untrammeled, no area verboten, no suspicion of financial in¬ 
ducement or tenure-incentive to color findings or to warp 
honest interpretations. 

Just as judges are appointed, not to serve the will of their 
appointees, but to serve Justice, pure and unalloyed, so 
scholars are selected by trustees, not to reflect the judgments 
of trustees, but to serve Truth fearlessly and dispassionately. 

Institutions may be organized primarily to serve causes— 
labor colleges, communistic colleges, capitalistic colleges, sec¬ 
tarian colleges, Nazi-controlled institutions, avowedly indoc¬ 
trinating from and for one viewpoint; but such “proprietary 
institutions" are not real “universities" in which scholars may 
never be hampered in their search by any necessity of arriving 
at some set objectives or results or of conforming to the views 
of some particular sect or order. Their search must be un¬ 
biased, free, sincere, “without wax.” 

Never to fetter truth, never to straitjacket progress, never 
to prostitute knowledge, but ever and only to know and to 
release truth among men—that is a university. 

The right to express is a corollary of the right to know and 
is subordinate to it. Some of the disrepute attached to uni¬ 
versities and academic freedom is due to a bit of confusion at 
this point, to indulgence in freedom of speech before freedom 
to think had first been taken advantage of sufficiently. Scholars, 
as such, are supposed to speak only that which they know 
and to testify only to that which they have seen. In other 
words, they are free to speak on subjects on which they have 
earned the right to be heard; and such right, viz., to set forth 
the results of thorough research, with comparisons and check- 


* Section from an address, “The Metes and Bounds of Freedom," deliv¬ 
ered at the Baccalaureate of Syracuse University, June 1 , 19J5. 
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ings of their own and their fellow specialists’ investigations, 
is engraved on the seal of every true university. 

For many decades the danger zone of academic freedom, or 
“area of sensitiveness,’’ was in the field of the physical and 
natural sciences, where physical evolution seemed to clash with 
the church’s teaching. Now, however, the field for inquisition 
is in the social sciences, where social evolution seems to clash 
with the established order. 

Society is unquestionably in a state of flux, No one would 
claim the present economic and social set-up to be final, a 
closed book. Everyone will grant some measure of imperfec¬ 
tion, some need for improvement. It is absurd to expect uni¬ 
versities to guarantee continuation of the existing order, just 
“as is,’’ without revision. Respect and loyalty to past and 
present are not inconsistent with appraisal and criticism with 
a view to improvement. Indeed, advocacy by due processes, 
within prescribed rules of the game, without violence or incit¬ 
ing to violence, with due regard to the rights of others, is a 
manifestation of pure patriotism. 

On specific proposals men differ honestly and should differ 
tolerantly, each recognizing both the right and the sincerity 
of the other. Flinging epithets, bogey words, “Fascist,” 
“Communist,” at those who differ on method or tempo of 
change is as decidedly unacademic as either inquisition or boy¬ 
cott are un-American. 

Against the background of this realization that the area of 
the social sciences has become an arena, we ask, “What is this 
academic freedom of members of a university family?” 

In relation to students or to the classroom, it is their right, 
rather their duty, along with the students, to dig out all the 
facts without prejudice or passion, to examine and to present 
all sides of each proposition. For example, social, economic, 
and political life in all its phases should be thoroughly studied, 
all schools of thought, all serious plans and proposals, all doc¬ 
trines, and all isms. “A university is an intellectual laboratory 
where every mental substance imaginable should be brought 
to be tested and treated, and thus made intelligible.” 

Too many of the public are guilty of the fallacy of confus- 
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ing teaching with indoctrinating and distinguish not between 
teaching about a theory and promoting that theory. Teaching 
about socialism does not mean trying to make socialists. The 
very opposite may be the result. “Teaching” any particular 
subject does not mean either to defend and advocate or to 
oppose a particular viewpoint, or to try to furnish the. student 
with ready-made ideas, but rather to seek to train him to 
examine all facts and arguments, to weigh and compare for 
himself all pros and cons, so he may reach intelligent con¬ 
clusions. 

There is general agreement to the proposition that, how¬ 
ever proper it may be for a teacher in an elementary or 
secondary school to indoctrinate principles, viewpoints or cus¬ 
toms on which our civilization is agreed, the method of teach¬ 
ing in a university is that of open inquiry, analyzing and 
appraising without bias, neither trying to reach nor trying to 
avoid any particular conclusions. 

The true teacher, while having, of course, his own convic¬ 
tions and making no effort to conceal them, yet seeks not to 
impose his particular point of view, or specially to promote 
his particular theories. Rather, with personal detachment he 
will seek to unfold fairly all possible views on controversial 
issues, even leaning over backward to be sure he is fair to 
views in disagreement with his own. His efforts are to train 
students to independent thinking, to refuse to accept on mere 
assertion or authority without personal investigation and per¬ 
suasion, to become skilled to resist propaganda from any 
source, neither blindly accepting as right things as they are 
nor fanatically hitching his wagon to the comet of a cur¬ 
rent ism. 

The teacher’s license may bear the imprimatur of a state, 
but his authority is of the truth only, his loyalty to the truth 
unalloyedly, and his objective, the whole truth, even if his own 
pet theories perish in the process. 

Academic freedom also protects the university teacher out¬ 
side the classroom in uttering fearlessly his findings in the field 
in which he has qualified himself to speak. In other utterances 
outside the classroom, he has, not academic freedom, but the 
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freedom common to all citizens; no more, no less. He will, 
of course, disavow the authority of the university as back of 
his utterances and disclaim any special consideration. Aca¬ 
demic freedom adds no weight to his general utterances, but 
gives him the same right as any other citizen to make either 
a sage or a fool of himself, and protects him only from any 
academic disability as a result of exercising his rights as a 
citizen, in the same ways as do other citizens. 

May I seemingly digress here to consider freedom of speech 
in its wider application, of which academic freedom is a part? 

Whence these fears and questionings among us? Have we 
not confidence in the truth? It needs not protection by the 
blinders of ignorance, or the fetters of suppression. It needs 
not the services of a firing squad, military or academic. Old 
Gamaliel’s philosophy is good for any age: if this thing be of 
God, you can’t stop it; if not of God, you need not try; it will 
die of inanition. 

Have we not confidence in knowledge? Eternally right is 
the thesis that truth is not established by fiat but by free in¬ 
quiry, not by edict but by education. A little knowledge may 
be a dangerous thing, but it is more knowledge, not ignorance, 
that dissolves the danger. 

Have we not confidence in the American people, in their 
capacity to know and to discriminate, in their balance and 
poise? Surely in our land we can be confident that truth will 
be found, will prove winsome and defensible, will prevail. 
You cannot fool the majority of our people over any consid¬ 
erable period. We insult ourselves in fearing any general 
serious infection by evanescent agitations. The Gibraltar of 
our institutions is unmoved by gales of criticism, no matter 
how tempestuous. Our fear should shame us. Have we no 
more faith than that in ourselves and our institutions? 

The only safe indoctrination is with truth—more and more 
truth. Repression, ignorance, and half-truths are always 
dangerous. 

One boyhood scene is etched sharply on my memory. I 
shrank away in fear as my older brother, during an early 
morning celebration of the great national holiday, poured a 
trail of gunpowder for a rod or more along the dry pathway 
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by the millpond and touched off a fuse at the end of it, A 
sizz, a puff, much smoke—that was all! My fear was due 
to my only previous knowledge of gunpowder as a dangerous 
explosive when confined or repressed. 

Explosive ideas, allowed expression, prove harmless even if 
spectacular, but repressed, work destruction. 

Freedom of speech provides the antitoxin that will render 
powerless the virulent germs of radicalism. Will Rogers in a 
Jubilee broadcast to England recalled the familiar scene in 
Hyde Park, London, where every group is given full oppor¬ 
tunity for self-expression. In the inimitable way in which he 
frequently clothed sound sense in colloquial parlance, he 
added; 

It showed me England, like America, can never have com¬ 
munism, fascism, or any other ism. Here was the Black Shirts, 
and about a hundred yards away was the Communists, and in 
between was half of London laughing at both of them, and 
when I thought that was going to be a war it ended quietly. 

They sang “God Save the King,” and all .went home satis¬ 
fied. They all had had their say, and, after all, nobody wants 
his cause near as bad as he just wants to talk about his cause. 

England, you solved that problem. You certainly let 'em 
talk. I wish we would do a little more of that over here. 
Maybe it would be better for us. We would let 'em get it 
off their minds. 

In more dignified prose, Secretary Ickes recently expressed 
the same idea: “Too much freedom is better than even a 
little restraint imposed from the outside, because excesses, if 
indulged in, will in the end either cure themselves or kill them¬ 
selves.” 

If we had more sense, and more sense of humor, we might 
recognize that soap boxes may be society’s safety valves, for 
“there is nothing more tedious than the speeches of the un¬ 
persecuted propagandist.” 

Safety is by way of more truth, not less. Suppression is 
best achieved, not through repression by authority, by muscle, 
law or arms, but by turning on the light of more truth. In 
the darkness, dampness and closeness of the dungeon, vermin, 
rodents, and germs thrive. The socially pestiferous thrive on 
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repression and imprisonment. Shakespeare’s King Richard 
suggests the wiser way: 

But when from under this terrestrial ball 

He (the sun) fires the proud tops of the eastern pines 

And darts his light through every guilty hole, 

Then murthers, treasons, and detested sins 

The cloak of night being rolled from off their backs, 

Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves. 

Turn on the light 1 Its antisepsis kills germs. 

Turn on the light! The only cure for communism, for 
example, is to give to it a better answer, than it can make for 
itself. 

In openness toward the truth, not in a mind closed with 
partial truth, lies safety. Efforts to stabilize at an imperfect 
stage, to freeze inequalities and injustices, will build up an 
in-equilibrium which makes overturn and catastrophe inevi¬ 
table. This is the way of autocracy, damming back natural 
progress until the only recourse is revolution; for when con¬ 
victions deep and clear find opportunity stifled, the only way 
out is by force, as in 1776. 

On the other hand, open-minded adoption of new truth is 
the way of both safety and progress. Democracy with oppor¬ 
tunity to right inequalities and injustices step by step as re¬ 
vealed, progresses by evolution instead of revolution. In 
American democracy, with its provisions for orderly processes, 
for responsiveness to new truth, for ballots in place of bullets, 
there is no call and no place for a program of change by 
physical force or revolution. Such advocacy is an exotic 
growth, entirely foreign to this “Sweet Land of Liberty.” 

Fairly debatable is the question to what extent protection in 
freedom of speech should be afforded those who would use 
such freedom to promote what would destroy that very pro¬ 
tection both for themselves and others. 

But the question still is: By repression or by refutation? 
If they can be refuted, clearly refutation is the method both 
of Americanism and of common sense, and nothing more is 
needed. If they cannot be refuted, they cannot in the long 
run be successfully repressed. 
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But let us now return from observations on freedom of 
speech in general as a background of academic freedom to 
further specific consideration of the latter. 

Academic freedom is neither an individual right nor the 
natural prerogative of a teacher; neither a license with some 
magic protection nor a senatelike privilege with immunity. 
Rather it is the freedom of the teacher to teach within the 
framework of a university, such freedom finding its charter 
in truth with the university as its prophet. Hence while not 
arbitrarily controlled by the university or by any external 
restraint, it is decidedly subject to natural self-limiting and to 
limitations by the truth. 

Academic freedom is not a blank check; it is limited by the 
deposits to the teacher’s credit, the degree of his scholarly 
attainments. It is not freedom "to say what you think without 
thinking what you say”; not the right to unlimited expression 
whether or not possessing anything worth expressing; not 
license to scatter about publicly half-baked theories, egotistical 
vagaries, or to vocalize loose thinking masquerading as liberal 
thinking; but rather freedom to speak under compulsion of 
thought that which is worthy of being said by one who is quali¬ 
fied to be heard. The measure of the knowledge bounds the 
measure of academic freedom. 

Moreover, this peculiar brand of freedom is conditioned 
also by an attitude or spirit befitting its source—truth and the 
service thereof. It is only for those of academic attitude, 
scholarly tone, and scientific spirit. 

Flow does this spirit manifest itself and qualify its pos¬ 
sessor? By judicial poise, by dispassionate, patient, thorough 
searching for facts ; by deliberate, balanced judgments; by tol¬ 
erant, temperate utterances; in sharp repudiation of super¬ 
ficiality or prejudice in investigation, inaccuracy or exaggera¬ 
tion in appraisal, sensationalism or dogmatism in advocacy, 
fanaticism or iconoclasm in activity. 

The scholarly attitude also eschews partisanship and scorns 
propaganda, seeking as it does, not to convert to a viewpoint, 
but to find and to spread truth unalloyed. 

In the original universities the professor’s freedom of 
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speech was correlated with the student’s freedom of listening. 
The former could say what he pleased; the latter could attend 
or absent himself as he chose—a fair sporting proposition. 
In these later days when a student is compelled to attend, 
and possibly to listen, and is dependent for a grade on the 
fairness, if not the favor, of the professor, the same sports¬ 
manship will limit the teacher to dispassionate and scholarly 
treatment of the subject for which he has been chosen, to the 
exclusion of extraneous, controversial, or offensive discussion. 

The academic approach is more intellectual than emotional. 
In chemistry many reactions are conditioned by the tempera¬ 
ture of the ingredients. In physics heat is a major factor in 
accurate measurements and comparisons. Even so there is a 
temperature appropriate to the discussion of social and eco¬ 
nomic problems. The man of science keeps the atmosphere 
of his investigations below boiling point. Light waves can be 
converted into heat and sound—all too extensively are. The 
scholar’s task is more the reverse process, transmuting sound 
and fury into enlightenment. 

Are professors naturally impractical? Possibly so, and 
possibly they should be proud of it. Their main concern is 
with the whole truth, the truth of eternity, rather than with 
the approximations of the hour. Their more or less detached 
approach and relation to the passing phase, the current experi¬ 
ments and expedients of blocs, parties, or sects is mainly the 
scholar’s effort to discern trends, analyze the determining 
forces and motives, delineate the issues basic to the process, 
and to set these fundamentals forth before men. 

For the scholar to be found more valuable as counsellor 
than an executive or as administrator is both natural and 
creditable. 

Does the immaturity of mind of many students impose any 
strictures on academic freedom? There are two angles to a 
reply. 

Teachers generally accept as a proper pedagogical restraint 
the duty of tempering the teaching to the tutee, of guarding 
against taking unfair advantage of immaturity by indoctrinat¬ 
ing before the student has been trained in the technique of 
independent inquiry. There is general agreement also that 
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the teacher, with a sadistic delight in shocking the immature 
student, in ruthlessly ripping up his anchorage, or in smashing 
his soul’s furniture, in disregard of the duty of leading from 
little to more, away from the incomplete or illogical only by 
the illumination which comes from personal search and per¬ 
suasion, should either he reorganized by his colleagues or 
returned to the graduate school for further training. 

But there is the other angle: Students are not as gullible 
as many alarmists and inquisitors represent-—another spectre, 
created mainly by undue fear. To regard the modern Ameri¬ 
can youth as a docile uncritical receptacle of professorial view¬ 
points, accepting without question all that is placed before 
him, malleable at the professor’s will, shaped on the classroom 
potter’s wheel—well, it just is not so I 

He does not know modem young America who thinks some 
professor with views at variance with sound thinking and sane 
judgment can successfully play the Pied Piper. Occasionally 
perhaps there is a docile disciple; but for each such there are 
scores alienated, with whom he loses respect and influence. 

Since academic freedom is something to he achieved rather 
than received, won by self-limitation rather than bestowed by 
an institution, abuse of its privilege usually will be, as Presi¬ 
dent Lowell once suggested, more a “matter of decorum than 
of discipline.” Capital punishment need not be invoked against 
poor judgment or bad manners. 

But there still remains to be considered the duty of an insti¬ 
tution to guard against the abuse of its name and influence, 
against misrepresentation by those who would use it as a mega¬ 
phone for immature enthusiasm or fanatical advocacies. 

There is some question about the effectiveness of a teacher's 
protest that he speaks only in his own name, not for the uni¬ 
versity and without its warrant, when his very hearing is ob¬ 
tained and publicity accorded him, not merely as a citizen, but 
because he is a professor trailing the name of the university. 
There is no question as to his freedom and right as a citizen, 
but his utterances unavoidably do raise or lower his value to 
the university and to his profession, and the value of the uni¬ 
versity and of his profession to society. 

The duty of the teaching profession to guard itself against 
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abuse by its members is inseparable from the institution’s con¬ 
cern for its protection. If a teacher in his public utterances 
and activities gives the impression of scholarly poise, sagacity, 
discrimination, tolerance, and fairness, both the university and 
the profession are benefited. But, per contra, he can bring 
both into disrepute. 

No academic freedom can protect the egotistical, sensa¬ 
tional, notoriety-seeking or the intemperate, uncharitable, 
sharp-tongued from depreciated usefulness to their institution 
and lessened value to their colleagues. 

If the position and power placed in a man’s hands by truth 
for truth are prostituted to partisan propaganda, or if by 
destroying confidence in his scientific spirit, he discredits his 
profession and his institution as guides for students and as 
leaders for the communty, then his fellow-professors should 
undertake his reformation. 

The institution, as such, should err in leniency, for tolerance 
of even the abuse of freedom is infinitely to be preferred to 
the assassination of freedom, even if transgressed. Certainly 
in no sphere should general procedures or policies be estab¬ 
lished because of, either for or against, the lunatic fringe. 

But in most cases, if not all, abuses can and should be cared 
for by the profession, by fellow-professors, rather than by the 
institution apart from these. One trouble has been that teach¬ 
ers, anxiously absorbed in occasional necessary and proper 
efforts to protect some of their members from errors by ad¬ 
ministrative officers, or by trustees, or in reaction against the 
attitude of patrioteers and self-appointed custodians of the 
ark of “truth,” have not sufficiently felt the responsibility, or 
taken over the responsibility, of protecting or purging their 
own ranks. 

There is no use trying to close our eyes to the current wave 
of hysteria, as natural in economic crises as in war psychoses. 
The depression tends to stimulate the jitters over communism 
and other economic sophisms, which incidentally are served 
only too well by the exaggerated anxiety of their alarmed per¬ 
secutors. Too many fear and believe the worst, put the worst 
construction on appearances, out of suspicion color the facts 
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and the interpretation thereof, ridiculous even though sincere 
in such suspicion. 

This hysteria is not of any one class or group; not peculiar 
to newspapers, not of a single chain of newspapers. News¬ 
papers as much reflect it as create it. It permeates quite 
widely. 

I am proud of the general community and of America for 
the place and privilege accorded to university teachers. No 
group in Syracuse, the state or the nation are less conscious 
of restraint on the exercise of the duties and privileges of 
their profession, less conscious of compulsion toward view¬ 
points, less conscious of the necessity of conformity, or of the 
necessity to please those with whom or to whom they render 
service. 

Less than lawyers, doctors, clergymen, bankers, business 
men, publishers, or any other group except the farmers, do 
they feel the compulsion or operate under necessity of study¬ 
ing to avoid offense to influential or significant clients, patients, 
parishioners, patrons, customers, subscribers, or public at 
large. 

America has made academic freedom a reality. To a per¬ 
centage in the highest nineties have professors proved them¬ 
selves worthy of that trust. 

But freedom is all of a piece, whether freedom of opinion, 
of speech, of the seas, of the air, or of academic association. 
All phases are of truth, both released and limited by knowl¬ 
edge of the truth. 

Focused on one obtruding phase of it as we have been for 
much of this discourse, it is easy to overlook, its wider sweep, 
the larger concentric circle of its cosmic, eternal, and personal 
significance. An all-embracing freedom is the goal of human¬ 
ity’s search; our souls are restless with the longing for com¬ 
plete harmony. For several decades intellectually imprisoned 
by a materialistic philosophy, men now seek release that they 
may find satisfaction for their stirring spiritual potentialities. 

Charles Wesley Flint, 
Chancellor, Syracuse University. 



The 1935 College Sophomore Testing 

Program 

I. Introduction 

T HE introductory and concluding sections which have 
from 1932 to the present been included as part of the 
annual report have this year been waived. These sec¬ 
tions have normally been given over to the philosophical 
implications which have their roots in the facts of the report. 
Since the current issue of the Record includes one of the 
most intriguing and thoughtfully conceived discussions of 
individualized education as a philosophy, the committee takes 
pleasure in referring the interested reader to it: Examinations 
Old and New: Their Uses and Abuses, Max McConn. 

II. The 1935 College Testing Program 

Participating Colleges .—The total number of colleges 
ordering tests specifically for the college sophomore program 
was 93 ; the total number ordering tests for the physics pro¬ 
gram was 269. The latter project grew out of previous 
sophomore surveys and is a joint enterprise sponsored by the 
committee making the present report and the Committee on 
Tests of the American Association of Physics Teachers. Be¬ 
cause a considerable number of the colleges failed to make 
returns in time for full use in this report, the total number of 
colleges represented in the percentile tables and tables of 
averages for the sophomore tests is 78, and the total number 
of colleges represented in the portion of this report relating 
to the physics testing program is 132. Since the full report 
of the physics testing program will appear elsewhere, 1 the list 
of the colleges participating in it will not be included here. 
The colleges taking part in the sophomore program are scat¬ 
tered in 35 states; the names are listed below by states: 


x The American Physics Teacher i Supplement, September, 1935. 
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Alabama 

Spring Kill College 
Arkansas 

College of Ozarks (4) 

Harding College (4) 

Hendrix College 
California 

“^Immaculate Heart College (3) (4) 
Mills College (2) (3) (4) 

San Benito County Junior College 

(3) U) 

Colorado 

Colorado State Teachers College 

(2) (3) (4) 

Connecticut 

Junior College of Connecticut 
Teachers College of Connecticut 

(s) (3) (+) 

District op Columbia 

Mount Vernon Seminary (a) (3) 

(4) 

Trinity College (a) (3) (4) 
Georgia 

Emory University (a) (3) (4) 
Piedmont College 
Shorter College 
Illinois 

Aurora College (3) (4) 
Monmouth College 
Rosary College (3) (4) 

St. Xavier College (a) (3) (4) 
Wheaton College (a) (3) (4) 
Indiana 

Manchester College (4) 

Iowa 

Esthervillc Junior College (4) 
Graceland College (a) (3) (4) 
Iowa State Teachers College (4) 
Trinity College (3) (4) 

Kansas 

Bethel College 

St, John’s College (a) (3) (4) 


Kentucky 

Berea College (a) (3) (4) 

•Cancy Junior College (a) (3) {4) 
Centre College (a) (3) (4) 
*Eastern Kentucky State Teacher# 
College (3) (4} 

Louisville Municipal College (3) 
(4) 

University of Louisville (a) (3) 
(4) 

Maine 

Westbrook Junior College (3) (4) 
Maryland 

Blue Ridge College (3) (4) 

*St. Joseph’s College 
St, Mary’s Female Seminary (a) 

(3) (4) 

Western Matyland College (a) (3) 

(4) 

Michigan 

Adrian College (3) (4) 

•University of Michigan 

Minnesota 

Carlcton College (a) (3) (4) 
College of St. Benedict (3) (4) 
College of St. Catherine (1) (3) 
(4) 

College of St. Scholaitica (a} (3) 
(4) 

College of St. Thomas (a) (3) (4) 
Evelcth Junior College (3) (4) 
•Macalester College (4) 

Rochester Junior College 
St. John’s University (a) (3) (4) 
•St. Mary's College (4) 

St. Faul-Luther College (a) (3) (4) 
University of Minnesota (a) (3) 

(4) 

Virginia Junior College (3) (4) 
Missouri 

Kemper Military School (a) (3) 

( 4 ) 


• Colleges which are not Included iti the National Sophomore distribution. 

(2) Colleges which gave the tests in 193a. 

(3) Colleges which gave the tests in t933. 

(4) Colleges which gave the tests in 1934. 
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Missouri Valley College (3) (4) 
Park College (z) (3) (4) 

Stephens College (2) (3) (4) 
Montana 

•Carroll College (3) (4) 

Nebraska 

•Municipal University of Omaha 
Scottsbluff Junior College (3) ( 4 ) 
New Jersey 

Drew University (2) (3) (4) 
Georgian Court College ( 3 ) ( 4 ) 
New Mexico 

•University of New Mexico 
New York 

Sarah Lawrence College (4) 
Oswego Normal School (4) 
University of Uuffalo (2) (3) (4) 
North Carolina 

Barber-Scotia Junior College (4) 
Ohio 

Antioch College (2) (3) (4) 

Fenn College 
•Kenyon College (4) 

Muskingum College (3) (4) 
•Otterbein College (4) 

Wittenberg College (2) (3) (4) 
Oklahoma 

Muskogee Junior College (2) (3) 
(4) 

Orecon 

Oregon State Normal School (3) 
(4) 


Pennsylvania 

Marywood College (3) (4) 

Penn Hall Junior College (3) (4) 
Penn State College (4) 

Rosemont College (3) (4) 

St. Thomas College (s) (3) (4) 

Rhode Island 

Rhode Island College of Education 
(3) (4) 

South Carolina 
The Citadel 

•Presbyterian College (3) (4) 

South Dakota 

Augustana College (4) 

Tennessee 

Knoxville College (3) (4) 
Southwestern (2) (3) (4) 
•Tusculum (2) (3) (4) 
Ward-Belmont School (2) (3) (4) 

Texas 

Paris Junior College (3) (4) 
Texas Christian University (z) 
(3) (4) 

Vermont 

Bennington College 

Washington 

State Normal School, Bellingham 
(3) (4) 

West Virginia 

Bethany College (z) (3) (4) 


The Tests Used .—The tests used in the 1935 program 
include the following Cooperative tests: English, Series 1, 
Literary Acquaintance, General Culture, General Science for 
College Classes, General Mathematics for College Classes, 
Contemporary Affairs, French, Spanish, German, Latin, 
Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, and Botany. These tests are 
described in some detail in the EDUCATIONAL Rbcord for 
October, 1933, and October, 1934, and in the announcement 
of the Cooperative Test Service, 500 West 116th Street, New 
York City. 

Combinations of Tests Used .—Not all of the tests listed 
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above were given in all participating colleges. While most of 
the colleges gave the General Culture, English, and Literary 
Acquaintance tests, and a majority the General Science and 
Contemporary Affairs tests, the combinations of tests used in 
many colleges varied markedly. 

Classes Tested .—Nearly all of the participating colleges 
gave one or more of the tests listed to the sophomore class; 
six colleges gave some of the tests to all students in all four 
college classes. Three colleges tested apparently all students 
in three classes, and nineteen colleges gave one or more tests 
to the students in two classes. 

While institutional comparisons are not an important con¬ 
cern of the committee, all colleges were asked to indicate what 
portion of each class was tested. The answers received are 
not complete enough to warrant more than a presumption 
that the pupils tested represent a random sampling of the 
classes in most of the participating colleges. These uncer¬ 
tainties regarding the class and institutional representativeness 
of the groups tested and the variety of combinations of tests 
used in each institution should be kept in mind in interpreting 
the data presented below. 

III. Sophomore Test Results 

In this report, the results of the few simple tabulations that 
have been made will be presented very briefly, with a minimum 
of interpretation and comment. For the sake of brevity, the 
tabulations are presented and discussed without reservations 
regarding the validity of the tests, but the reader should 
remember throughout that the committee is conscious of the 
limitations of the tests used. 

As already indicated on preceding pages, the detailed 
analysis of the results of the tests for each college was left to 
those most conversant with the local situation and those who 
are, therefore, most able to make useful analyses—the officers 
in each college. The results of the tests will be valuable to the 
extent that they are analyzed in the light of local conditions, 
and to the extent that such analyses are brought to bear upon 
the fundamental problem of giving to each individual student 
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a more effective type of educational guidance. From this view¬ 
point, the most important part of this section of the report 
will be Table 1 (page 449), since this table will enable each 
institution to interpret the score of each student on each part 
of each test in terms of national percentiles. From the view¬ 
point of the committee, such study of individual students is 
vastly more important for education than the comparisons of 
institutions, types of institutions, professional goal groups, 
and classes, made below. The committee hopes that the large 
amount of space necessarily taken by even a brief presentation 
of such comparative data will not raise them in the eyes of 
the reader from the minor position which they occupy in the 
committee's whole program. 

National Sophomore Percentile Scales .—Table 1 will enable 
each college to determine, within the limits of the sample 
available to the committee, the national standing of each stu¬ 
dent who took one or more of the tests. In view of the large 
differences among colleges, it may be more convenient for 
purposes of local analysis for each college to construct similar 
scales based entirely on local returns. This suggestion is made 
particularly to those colleges whose averages are far from the 
national average. This table shows national percentile scores 
for each of the most widely used of the tests given in April 
and May, 193S. 

The data on college grades were obtained from the par¬ 
ticipating colleges in accordance with the following directions: 

"In column 20 please write the average college grade in all subjects. 
The average grade should he based upon all grades that are on the official 
records of the registrar's office at the time this form is filled out. This 
means that the averages will not include grades for the current semester 
unless the mid-semester marks are available when this form is filled out. 
It is requested that in reporting the average grade the code given below be 
used. This code is necessary because different institutions use different 
symbols for grades, some using letter grades, A-B-C-D-F or E-G-F-P, etc., 
and some using percentages, In order to maintain comparability as far as 
possible between the grades for different institutions please transmute what¬ 
ever system of grades you use into marks of Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor, 
and Probation. In some institutions only students who receive 95 di above 
may be considered excellent. In other institutions a student receiving an 
average of 85 may be considered excellent. The intermediate points in the 
code, namely, 2, 4, 6, and 8, are provided in order to permit adjustments 
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Table i —National percentile scales foe the tests given in April and May, 
1935, to college sophomores. The scales are based upon returns from all 
sophomores tested, regardless of curricular division or type of institution, for 
whom reports were received up to June io, 1935. These tables show true 
percentiles, calculated from the distributions of scores, 

Each score in each column shows the upper score limit of the percentile 
indicated at the extreme left and right of the line. For example, the bottom 
entry in the History and Social Studies column shows that all scores of 9 or 
below have a percentile value of r; all scores from 10 to 14. inclusive, have 
a percentile value of 2; and all scores above 155 have a percentile value of 100. 
Many colleges used different combinations of tests, hence the numbers of cases 
and of colleges vary from column to column. The mean and sigma of the 
scores and the number of colleges involved in each column are shown at the 
top of each column. 
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TABLE X. —Continued 



tit. 

Acq. 

Cont, 

Aff. 

Gen. 

Sci. 

Gen. 

Mp-tli. 

World 

History 

College 

Grade 


No. of Cases. 

4,010 

3,090 

3,393 

985 

536 

4,100 


No. of Colleges. .... 

62 

41 

39 

22 

10 

55 



62.4 

117.9 

50.4 

42.5 

52.7 

5.4 


Sigma. 

28.0 

55.5 

24.4 

23.5 

25.4 

1.8 


Pcrccntfles 

100 

167 

365 

170 

146 

120 

9.0 

%iles 

100 

99 

136 

286 

125 

119 

116 

9.0 

99 

9fi 

127 

264 

114 

109 

113 

9.0 

98 

97 

121 

249 

107 


107 

8.9 

97 

96 

1 16 

238 

102 

94 

105 

8.0 

96 

95 

113 

229 

9S 

sa 

103 

8.7 

95 

94 

110 

221 

94 

04 

101 

6 .6 

94 

93 

ioa 

210 

91 

Bi 

9B 

8.5 

93 

92 

105 

204 

88 

79 

95 

B .4 

92 

91 

103 

199 

85 

76 

92 

0.3 

91 

90 

101 

193 

83 

74 

90 

8.2 

90 

BS 

98 

184 

79 

71 

|K|H 

B.O 

80 

8 6 

95 

177 


68 


7.0 

86 

84 

92 

170 


65 

1H9 

7.7 

84 

82 

89 

164 

I'l^K « 

62 


7.6 

Q2 

BO 

86 

159 

■ 1 

60 

S9 

7 .5 

80 

7.5 

80 

146 

9S 

54 

SB® 

7.2 

75 

70 


137 


50 


6.9 

70 

65 


129 


46 

61 

6.6 

65 

60 


122 


43 

57 

6.4 

60 

55 

63 

115 

49 

40 

53 

6.1 

55 

50 

60 

10B 

47 

38 

50 

5.9 

50 

45 

56 

IS 

n 

36 

46 

5.7 

45 

40 

52 

■£{9 

MBf 

33 

43 

s.s 

40 

35 

49 



30 

39 

5.3 

35 

30 

45 



28 

36 

5.1 

30 

25 

41 

7B 


25 

33 

4.8 

25 

20 

37 

72 

1 

23 

29 

4.4 

20 

16 

36 


29 

22 

28 

4.2 

18 

16 

34 


27 


26 

4.0 

16 

14 

32 


26 


25 

3 .9 

14 

12 

30 

mm 

25 

mm 

23 

3.6 

12 

10 

28 

57 

23 

18 

22 

3 .4 

10 

9 

27 

55 

22 

17 

2 L 

3 .3 

9 

fi 

26 

53 

21 

16 

20 

3.2 

B 

7 

25 

50 

20 

15 

19 

3.1 

7 

6 

23 

48 

19 

15 

18 

3.0 

6 

5 

21 

44 

17 

14 

17 

2.7 

5 

4 

20 

41 

16 

12 

16 

2.4 

4 

3 

18 

37 

14 

11 

15 

2.1 

3 

2 

16 

32 

12 

9 

13 

1 .8 

2 

1 

12 

25 

B 

7 

11 

1.4 

1 


where there is some doubt regarding the group in which the student's 
average places him. 


Code for Average 
College Grades: 


9 Excellent 

8 

7 Good 

6 

5 Fair 
4 

3 Poor 

2 

i Probational or Failing’ 1 
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Table 2 .—College sophomore percentiles for Indicated tests and types of 
colleges. This table, while abbreviated, is parallel to Table i and is to be 
read in the same way. 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 



General 

Culture 

Total 

English 

Literary 

Acquaint¬ 

ance 

■H 

mm 


No. of Colleges. 

39 

42 

38 

26 

25 


No. of Cases . . . 

3,237 

3,395 

2,614 

1.836 

2,042 


Mean. 

169.S 

147.2 

63.7 

124.8 

53.1 


Sigma.. 

82.9 

42.1 

28.3 

60.1 

26.1 


Percentiles 

100 

590 

251 

167 

365 

170 

%iles 

100 

98 

375 

224 

129 

277 

117 

98 

93 

303 

207 

110 

230 

98 

93 

90 

281 

201 

103 

207 

89 

90 

84 

250 

191 

93 

183 

78 

84 

80 

235 

186 

88 

173 

73 

80 

75 

218 

179 

82 

160 

68 

75 

70 

203 

173 

77 

147 

63 

70 

60 

179 

161 

68 

130 

56 

60 

50 

158 

150 

61 

115 

49 

50 

40 

137 

138 

53 

102 

43 

40 

30 

119 

125 

46 

88 

37 

30 

25 

108 

118 

42 

81 

34 

25 

20 

97 

110 

39 

74 

31 

20 

16 

89 

102 

35 

68 

28 

16 

10 

75 

89 

29 

58 

23 

10 

7 

66 

80 

26 

48 

20 

7 

3 

48 

64 

19 

34 

13 

3 

1 

33 

so 

14 

23 

9 

1 1 


TEACHERS COLLEOES 


No. of Colleges. 
No. of Cases. .. 

5 

628 

157 .9 

6 

778 

149.1 

6 

647 

59.5 


6 

890 

48.1 


Sigma. 

77 .8 

38.1 

27.3 


20.2 


Percentiles 

100 

98 

93 

90 

84 

80 

75 

70 

60 

50 

40 

30 

25 

20 

16 

10 

7 

3 

1 

490 

344 

288 

267 

235 

221 

206 

138 

166 
. 146 

129 

110 

102 

92 

82 

66 

59 

44 

28 

1 

'Kr t 

9E l ■ 

nr ? 

mm f 

154 

118 

102 

98 

88 

83 

79 

74 

66 

56 

49 

41 

38 

34 

32 

25 

23 

17 

12 

365 

233 

188 

169 

150 

141 

130 

122 

110 

99 

90 

79 

74 

70 

66 

58 

52 

45 

38 

159 

103 

77 

73 

66 

63 

58 

55 

49 

45 

42 

37 

35 

32 

29 

25 

23 

18 

12 

%ilea 

Too 

98 

93 

90 

84 

80 

75 

70 

60 

50 

40 

30 

25 

20 

16 

10 

7 

3 

1 
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TABLE 2 —Continued 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 



General 

Culture 

i 

Total 

English 

Literary 
Acquai nt- 
ance 

Contem¬ 

porary 

Affairs 

General 

Science 


No. of Colleges. 

16 

17 

18 

ii 

8 


No. of Cases . . - 

814 

749 

749 

441 

461 


Mean. 

141.8 

140.2 

60.4 

106.5 

43.2 


Sigma. 

75.4 

43.0 

27.2 

42.0 

22.2 


Percentiles 

100 

480 

230 

146 

281 

143 

%iles 

100 

98 

32S 

221 

124 

211 

97 

98 

93 

265 

201 

106 

176 

79 

93 

90 

246 

194 

99 

160 

74 

90 

84 

211 

184 

88 

143 

64 

84 

80 

197 

179 

S2 

137 

59 

80 

75 

184 

173 

77 

132 

55 

75 

70 

169 

168 

72 

126 

51 

70 

60 

148 

154 

64 

112 

45 

60 

50 

132 

142 

58 

102 

40 

50 

40 

115 

132 

51 

91 

34 

40 

30 

98 

119 

44 

82 

30 

30 

25 

89 

112 

41 

76 

27 

25 

20 

77 

103 

37 

72 

25 

20 

16 

67 

96 

33 

67 

23 

16 

10 

50 

79 

27 

57 

19 

10 

7 

43 

70 

23 

51 

16 

7 

3 

28 

54 

18 

40 

9 

3 

1 

18 

38 

12 

27 

6 

l 


Percentile Scales for Three Types of Colleges .—In answer 
to requests from several cooperating colleges, abbreviated per¬ 
centile scales have been prepared for the most widely used 
tests for Liberal Arts Colleges, Junior Colleges, and Teachers 
Colleges, separately. These are presented in Table 2, The 
differences between these types of colleges are small in rela¬ 
tion to the spread of scores within each type, and in relation 
to the differences between individual college averages within 
each type. While there is no evidence here of notable differ¬ 
ences in the numbers of average, excellent, or “illiterate” 
pupils in these three types of colleges, it is obvious that the 
samplings are too small to afford conclusive indications. This 
reservation emphasizes the great desirability of a more exten¬ 
sive and more systematic participation of American colleges 
in a common testing program involving comparable tests year 
after year. 
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Equivalent Scores on 1934 and 1935 Tests .—The 1934 and 
1935 forms of the Cooperative tests used in this program 
were originally made as closely equivalent as possible, but it is 
almost never possible to secure exact equivalence, regardless 
of how carefully the tests were originally made. For this 
reason the successive annual forms of the Cooperative tests 
are always experimentally checked for equivalence with the 
forms of the preceding year, and if, as frequently happens, 


Table 3 .—-Equivalent scores of the 1934 . and 1935 General Culture, General 
Science, English Series 1 , Contemporary Affairs, and General Mathematics tests. 
Literary Acquaintance scores of 1934 and 1935 are so nearly equivalent that 
their inclusion in this table is unnecessary. To convert total General Culture 
scores, convert each of the three part scores, and summate them. Interpolation 
should be used to convert scores not shown in the table. 


GENERAL CULTURE 

ENGLISH SERIES 1 

I. History 
and Social 
Studies 

II- 

Foreign 

Literature 

III. 

Fine 

Arts 

Usage 

Spelling 

Vocabulary 

Total 

1934 I93S 

1934 1935 

1934 1935 

1934 1935 

1934 1935 

1934 1935 

1934 1935 

268—267 
258—257 
248—247 
236—235 
225—223 

295—295 

265—265 

255—255 

205—205 

175—175 

240—240 

235—235 

230—230 

225—224 

220—219 

105—110 

103—103 

101—105 

100—104 

98—101 

55—55 

53—53 

51—50 

50—48 

49—46 

100—94 

98—93 
95—90 
90—86 
87—84 

265—263 
2GI—261 
258—257 
254—252 
250—247 

215—213 

205—202 

195—192 

185—181 

175—171 

145—145 

I 115—115 
109—108 

98— 97 

B7— 86 

215—213 
210—208 
205—202 
200—197 
195—191 

96— 98 

1 87— B9 

78— SO 

75— 76 
71— 72 

48—44 

47—42 

46—41 

44—39 | 
33—29 1 

83—81 
79—77 
76—75 
74—73 
68—6B 

244—240 
238—233 
232—27.6 
226—210 
215—208 

165—160 
155—150 
145—140 
135—130 
121—116 

72— 70 
60— 58 
56— 55 

51— 51 
46— 47 

185—180 
177—171 
165—158 
155—147 
150—141 

G7— 67 

63— 63 
58— 57 
55— 54 
49— 47 

22—18 
12— a 1 
10— 7 

8— 5 

4— 2 

65—65 
61—59 1 

56—53 1 

48—45 | 

44—43 1 

213—207 
211—205 
209—204 
195—191 
183—1 BO 

111—105 
100— 94 

92— 86 
85— 78 
75— 68 

41— 43 

37— 40 
32— 36 
26— 31 

21— 25 

135—1.25 
130—119 
120—108 
113—100 
100— 86 

44— 42 
39— 38 

30— 29 
20 — 19 
12— 11 

2— 1 

1— 0 

35—34 
24—23 ! 

13—12 j 
6— 6 

0— 0 | 

174—171 

164—160 

159—154 

J 55—149 
141—135 

70— 62 
65— 57 
57— 50 
51— 45 
40— 35 

15— 18 
10— 12 
5— 6 
0— 0 

95— 82 
91— 79 
85— 74 
80— 70 
75— 66 

7— 7 
0— 0 



130—125 
U0—115 
110—10S 
100— 93 
90— @5 

31— 27 

23— 20 
17— 15 

11— 10 

0— 0 


70— 62 
65— 53 
61— 55 
55— 50 
50— 46 




80— 75 
70— 65 
55— 50 
45— 40 
35— 30 



45— 42 
40— 38 
20— 19 
10— 10 

0— 0 




29— 25 
22— 20 
17— 15 

9— 9 

O— 0 
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TABLE 3 ,—Continued 


Contemporary 

Affairft 

General 

Science 

General* 

Mathematics 

Contemporary 

Affairs 

General 

Science 

General* 

Mathematics 

1934 IMS 

1934 1935 

1934 1935 

1934 1935 

1934 1935 

1934 1935 

306—47Q 

267—2S0 

122—120 

167—202 

156—141 

a—6 

295—363 

250—260 

83— 81 

160—192 

131—113 

123—107 

119—104 

6—o 

275—33© 

241—248 

S7 — 55 

U5—174 


265—32*? 
255—3 IS 
245—303 

235—291 
225—279 

235—242 

233—239 
229—233 

226—229 
220—221 

54— 51 
50— 46 

47— 42 
45— 39 
44— 37 

140—168 
120—146 
105—130 
95—1 IB 
90—112 

115—101 
111— 98 
106— 94 
101— 90 
96— 86 


215—267 

208—258 
205—254 

199—240 
193—23 R 

216—216 

208—206 

204—201 

196—191 
192—186 

42— 34 
40— 31 

36— 26 
33— 24 
30— 22 

45— 65 
35— 54 
27— 44 
24— 40 
16— 30 

91— 82 
86 — 78 
81— 74 
75— 69 
68 — 63 


187—230 

182—223 

180—220 
175—213 
172—209 

184—176 
180—171 
172—161 
1GB—156 
160—146 

20— 13 
17— 11 
15— 10 
13— 9 
11 — 8 

14— 27 

9— 20 

7— 17 

3— 11 

0— 4 

61— 57 
51— 48 
42— 40 
21 — 20 

0 — 0 



* This table is for sum of Parts I, II, and III, Convert this sum and call Part IV equivalent 
for the two forma. 


they are found not to be equivalent, tables of equivalent scores 
are constructed so that comparability may be maintained from 
year to year. Thanks to the cooperation of the University of 
Minnesota, the University of Louisville, and Texas Christian 
University, we are enabled to present tables of equivalent 
scores for the 1934 and 1935 General Culture and General 
Science tests. From other sources we are able to present a 
table of equivalent scores for the 1934 and 1935 English 
Series 1, Contemporary Affairs, and General Mathematics 
tests. The 1934 and 1935 forms of the Literary Acquaintance 
test are equivalent. Table 3 will enable any college that used 
both the 1934 and 1935 tests to compare the students who 
took the tests in 1934 with those who took the tests in 1935. 
The equivalence of scores not shown in the table can be calcu¬ 
lated by simple interpolation. 

Percentile Scales of Foreign Language Tests .—Table 4 
shows abbreviated percentile scales for indicated credit groups 
for each of the four foreign language tests based upon all 
returns available at the time of writing this report. The num¬ 
bers of cases are small, and the scales should therefore be used 
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Table 4. —Foreign language test percentiles for indicated credit groups, in¬ 
cluding students from all four college classes. This table is to be read in the 
same way as Table r. In view of the small numbers of cases, the percentiles 
are here given in abbreviated form. 




French 


Spanish 


German 

Latin 


Years of College Credit.... 

1 

2 

3 

4+ 

1 

2 

3+ 

1 

2 

3 + 

3 

4+ 


No. of Cases. 

562 

692 

274 

77 

168 

168 

61 

257 

250 

65 

76 

128 


No- oE Colleges. 

25 

JO 

19 

12 

16 

17 

12 

24 

25 

6 

14 

12 


Mean. 

ao 

114 

145 

199 

71 

B8 

157 

68 

86 

136 

179 

149 


Sigma.. 

41.3 

46.7 

53.2 


41.0 

39.4 

58.4 

37.4 


62.1 

46,3 

52.1 


Percentiles 

100 

226 

255 

268 


281 

196 

271 

186 

247 

257 

246 

271 

%ilea 

100 

9S 

186 

220 

242 


166 

181 

269 

159 

213 

7,56 

227 

254 

98 

93 

154 

190 

222 

259 

131 

147 

236 

129 

162 

228 

204 

230 

93 

90 

141 

179 

214 

256 

115 

137 

232 

123 

151 

222 

193 

215 

90 

84 

122 

162 

202 

247 

1(13 

126 

218 

108 

137 

WsL \ 

179 

199 

84 

80 

111 

153 

195 

241 

97 

119 

204 

99 

■HC 

20G 

164 

192 

80 

75 

L0'2 

145 

187 

234 

93 

114 

197 

01 

118 

182 

156 

185 

75 

70 

95 

137 

179 

'229 

88 

108 

188 

84 

108 

178 

152 

174 

70 

60 

82 

122 

159 

219 

KID 

96 

174 

71 

95 

155 

144 

162 

60 

50 

75 

111 

145 

211 

KE 

68 

162 

62 

79 

125 

128 

152 

50 

40 

62 

99 

131 

189 

56 

76 

147 

55 

68 

UC 


142 

40 

30 

54 

87 

116 

180 

48 

65 

126 

47 

55 

93 

96 

12S 

30 

25 

5C 

81 

■Ei 

165 

42 

611 

109 

42 

49 

B2 


114 

25 

20 

46 

73 

94 

\wm 

37 

55 

105 

,36 

44 

76 

83 

Em! 

20 

16 

42 

66 

86 

139 

33 

46 

0.1 

32 

38 

67 

81 

9C 

16 

10 

36 

55 

72 

124 

27 

36 

72 

26 

29 

55 

71 

74 

10 

7 

31 

49 

66 

118 

18 

30 

66 

23 

23 

51 

67 

64 

7 

3 

21 

38 

45 

105 

6 

25 

39 

1C 

15 

44 

56 

54 

3 

1 

11 

28 

. 29 

101 

2 

13 

23 

3 

8 

33 

43 

41 

l 


cautiously. It is the hope of the committee that much larger 
numbers of the foreign language tests will be used in the 1936 
program. 

Variability of Achievement in Colleges .—The sixteen col¬ 
leges included in Chart I were chosen to represent approxi¬ 
mately the whole range of medians from the highest to the 
lowest, and all types of institutions giving the tests to sopho¬ 
mores and making returns in time for inclusion in this report. 
The indications of this chart are adequately summarized by 
the paragraphs describing the corresponding charts in the 
report of the 1932 and 1933 programs. 

Chart I shows two types of variability; the first is the 
variability of median scores of different colleges, and the sec¬ 
ond is the more significant variability of scores of students in 
individual colleges. While both types of variability indicate 
the great need for more adequate educational guidance of stu¬ 
dents, both before and after they reach college, the second 
type more particularly defines the immediate opportunity of 
the colleges to serve those young people who have already 
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Chart I.—Variability of achievement in participating colleges as measured by 
the English teat. The middle horizontal line shows the national median, and the 
other two are at the 16 th and 84 th percentiles of the national sophomore distribu¬ 
tion. The percentile scale at the left is based on returns for 4,922 sophomDTes 
from 6s colleges that took this test and reported results in time for inclusion in 
the percentile table. Each bar represents an individual college. The wide por¬ 
tion of each bar represents the range of Bcores of the middle half of the sopho¬ 
mores in each college. The narrow parts extend to the 16 th and 84 th percentiles 
in each college. The lines at the end extend down to the 10 th percentile and up 
to the 90 th percentile. The crosses below the bars represent the lowest scores 
and those above represent the highest scores in the several colleges. The short 
cross line near the middle of each bar represents the median score of the 
college. The black dot adjacent to each bar indicates the average grade 
assigned by the college to the sophomores represented by the bar. Not all 
colleges reported average grades. The average college grade position is here 
graphed in terms of college grade national percentiles from the last column of 
Table t. 

While this chart is based entirely on percentiles, the scale has been altered 
to correspond roughly to a sigma scale, so that vertical distances are approxi¬ 
mately comparable. The sigma scale is derived from the percentile scale. 

The sixteen colleges included here are chosen to represent approximately 
the whole range of averages of the colleges that gave the English test The 
numbers of cases in these sixteen colleges vary from zS to z6S. 


been admitted, and also, in cooperation with the secondary 
schools, to serve similar groups of young people who are plan¬ 
ning to come to college. 

The differences among the colleges whose sophomores par¬ 
ticipated in this program, as indicated by the differences dis¬ 
played on Chart I, are very large indeed, so far as achieve- 
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ment in spelling, usage, and vocabulary is concerned. Similar 
charts for the General Culture, General Science, and General 
Mathematics tests, which are omitted from this report to 
save space, indicate equally large differences in each of these 
fields. 

Chart I is particularly interesting because of the availability 
of comparable English test data on independent secondary 
school pupils, represented by the four bars at the extreme 
right of the chart. The median score of 1,739 twelfth grade 
pupils in independent secondary schools is slightly above the 
national sophomore median. The sophomore class medians 
on the English test are below the median of the ninth grade 
in two colleges and below the median of the tenth grade in 
eight of the participating colleges. In one of these colleges, 
about 75 per cent of the sophomores are below the ninth grade 
median. In the college which secured the highest median score 
in the English test, about 15 per cent of the sophomores are 
below the twelfth grade median. The results on the General 
Culture, Foreign Language, General Science, and General 
Mathematics tests are adequately represented by this chart 
on the English test results. 

Variability within Colleges .—These relations are of con¬ 
siderable portent for both the philosophy and practice of 
educational guidance throughout secondary school and college. 
In Chart I we are concerned with basic aspects of the native 
language. The spread of scores within a single college, from 
far below the ninth grade median of independent secondary 
schools to far above the national sophomore median, is of 
basic significance. If these indications are no more than 
approximately correct, the great need suggested is not so 
much a more ardent concern over the rectification of institu¬ 
tional standards as a humane ardor for finding and serving the 
needs of individuals in the heterogeneous and largely over¬ 
lapping masses that now populate both secondary schools and 
colleges. It is obvious that, with such student bodies as here 
indicated, mass standards and “average performance” are not 
only irrelevant but ironical. It seems equally obvious that no 
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Chart II.—Variability of achievement in participating colleges as measured 
by the Contemporary Affairs test. This chart parallels Chart i, and is to be 
read in the same manner. The open bar at the right represents the distribu¬ 
tion of scores of 301 pupils in grades 9 to 12 in 11 independent secondary 
schools. A group of 410 pupils in grades 11 and is in 4 public high schools 
achieved an average equal to the lower quartile of the 301 independent school 
pupils. 

simple and easy changes can be remotely adequate for making 
the readjustment demanded by the heterogeneity here exposed. 
Nothing short of a definite abandonment and repudiation of 
blanket prescriptions and unmitigated mass standards, and a 
genuine and whole-hearted acceptance of the fact of individual 
differences and their increasingly obvious administrative and 
guidance implications, would seem to be a sufficient reason for 
hopefulness in regard to this crucial social problem. 

Contemporary Afairs Test .—Chart II shows that the col¬ 
leges are as variable with regard to acquaintance with con¬ 
temporary affairs as they are with regard to achievement in 
English, General Culture, Science, and Foreign Languages. 
The range of college averages in terms of national percentiles 
is greater in Contemporary Affairs than in English, and the 
spread of scores within colleges is approximately the same in 
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Contemporary Affairs as in English. Nine of the colleges in 
Chart II also appear on Chart I. In general, there is positive 
correlation between standing on the English and on the Con¬ 
temporary Affairs test. The open bar at the right shows that 
308 pupils in grades 9 to 12 in 11 independent secondary 
schools are as well acquainted with contemporary affairs as 
college sophomores. There is evidence elsewhere in this re¬ 
port that the distinction between colleges and secondary 
schools is not clear so far as the ability and achievement of 
the students are concerned (see Table 6 and sciences). 

Variability of Grading Standards in Colleges .—The black 
dots at the right of several of the vertical bars in Charts I 
and II indicate the average college grades of the sophomore 
graphs represented by the bars. On Chart I, college No. 1, 
with over 85 per cent of its students above the national aver- 
age, gives an average college grade to these students that is 
barely above the national average of college grades, and is 
actually slightly lower than the average grade in college No. 5. 
College 6, with a test average at the 58 th percentile, gives its 
students an average grade at the 21st percentile; while college 
13, with a test average at the 30th percentile, gives its stu¬ 
dents an average college grade at the 43rd percentile. Similar 
discrepancies appear on Chart II, notably in the cases of col¬ 
leges 5 and 13, and 6 and 15. It is such differences as these 
which make the transfer problem, from college to college, and 
from college to graduate school, such an acute one, and 
which leads this committee to renew its suggestion regarding 
the use of comparable tests in dealing wth both inter- and 
intra-institutional problems of individual appraisal and adjust¬ 
ment. 

Distributions of College Averages. —Table 5 confirms for 
all variables the indications of Charts I and II that colleges 
differ widely with respect to achievement of the types meas¬ 
ured by the tests. On some of the tests, several colleges 
secure mean scores which are at or above the 84th percentile, 
while equal numbers of colleges secure mean scores at or below 
the 16th percentile. This means that in some colleges roughly 



Table 5 . —Distribution of college sophomore averages. The sophomore means of all colleges for which data were available 
are here distributed in terms of national sophomore percentiles. The percentile scale has been altered as in Chart x, so that the 
intervals correspond approximately to a sigma scale. The vertical distances are therefore roughly comparable. 
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half of the sophomores are in the highest 16 per cent of the 
national sophomore group, and in other colleges roughly half 
of the sophomores are in the lowest 16 per cent of the national 
sophomore group. Such differences, in conjunction with vari¬ 
able grading standards (Charts I and II), signify much for 
admissions officers who are considering applications for ad¬ 
vanced standing, and for those who are engaged in construc¬ 
tive educational guidance. These data emphasize the need for 
supplementing present appraising devices with instruments 
which yield more objectve and more comparable measures. 

Comparison of College Averages on the Foreign Language 
Tests .—Table 6 shows distributions of college averages on 
each of the Foreign Language tests for indicated college credit 
groups. The numbers of cases on which the averages actually 
included in the table are based are quite small, ranging from 1 
to 110 or more, but since the averages (or single scores, as the 
case may be) represent the tested achievement of groups or 
of individuals officially placed in defined credit groups by the 
colleges, Table 6 seems to afford significant evidence on the 
variable meaning of college credits in the foreign languages. 

It is apparent that even in a sequential subject-matter like 
French, groups that are officially equal in training or credit 
status are extremely variable in tested achievement. The dis¬ 
tributions of college averages for the three credit groups 
overlap approximately in the same way and to the same extent 
as distributions of individual scores for successive credit 
groups or classes in a single institution. In several colleges 
the three-year groups are below the two-year average, and in 
several colleges the two-year groups are above the three-year 
average. In a few colleges the average for third-year students 
is below the average for second-year students in the same col¬ 
lege. The positions of the dotted lines in the French test 
columns afford eloquent comparisons of achievement in the 
foreign languages in colleges and in highly selected secondary 
schools. (The medians for grades 10, 11, and 12, inciden¬ 
tally, coincide or almost coincide with the medians of entering 
college freshmen in selected institutions who had had two, 
three, and four years of high school French.) In more than 
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Table 6 .—Distributions of college averages on the foreign language tests for 
indicated college credit groups. In computing college credits, one high school 
year wa 9 considered equivalent to one-half college year of credit. The numbers 
of cases on which the college averages are based range from i to 116 ; if all 
averages based on fewer than 5 , or even 10 , cases had been excluded, the re¬ 
lations indicated in this table would not be noticeably different. In the French 
test columns, the dotted lines indicate ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade 
independent secondary school medians. 

The table is to be read as follows: In the 1 to year column for French, 
one college secured an average score between 140 and 150 ; one college secured 
an average between 120 and 130 ; and so on to the bottom of the column where 
it appears that one college secured an average of between 20 . and 30 score 
points. Referring to the dotted horizontal line, it appears that in most of the 
colleges the 1 to \\A year college credit groups secured averages below the 
tenth grade median in a group of highly selected independent secondary schools. 

The vertical brackets at the right of each distribution indicate the 25 th, 50 th, 
and 75 th percentiles from Table 4 . 



half the colleges the 1-1year college credit groups secure 
averages below, and in several far below, the median of tenth 
grade high school students; only four out of 30 colleges in 
the 2-2 y 2 year college credit group secure averages above the 
eleventh grade high school median; and only two colleges in 
the 3-3 Yz year college credit group have averages above the 
twelfth grade high school median. 

Comparison of Professional Goal Groups . — Chart III 
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shows indicated test averages of sophomores grouped accord¬ 
ing to their reported professional goals. In order to avoid a 
multiplicity of lines in the chart, the averages of three groups, 
business, architecture, and agriculture, are omittecj. The 
averages of the Business group on all variables are at or near 
the national median; the numbers of cases in the architecture 
and agriculture groups are too small to be significant. 

Chart III affords several interesting contrasts. In genera], 
the medicine and engineering aspirants are relatively high in 
Science and Mathematics, and low in English, Literary Ac¬ 
quaintance, General Culture, and Contemporary Affairs ; while 
the journalism, law, and ministry groups are low in Science 
and Mathematics, and high (with minor exceptions) in the 
other tests. The pre-journalists take highest place in English, 
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Chart IV.—Comparison of age groups. Means of chronological age groups 
of sophomores on indicated variables, graphed in terms of national sophomore 
percentiles arranged as in Chart i. Since the national distributions show 
varying degrees of positive and negative skewness, the means as here graphed 
appear too high for some variables and too low for others. However, it is 
the direction of the lines, rather than their height on the chart, that is 
significant here. 


Literary Acquaintance, General Culture, and Contemporary 
Affairs. All pre-professional groups secure average college 
grades below the national average, the teaching and medical 
groups being lower in average college grades than any other 
group. 

All pupils in each professional group that took the indi¬ 
cated tests are included in this chart. Since some colleges 
did not use some of the tests, the numbers of cases vary from 
test to test. For this reason the indications should be inter¬ 
preted with cautious reservations. 

Comparison of Age Groups .—Chart IV shows the familiar 
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negative correlation between chronological age and tested 
achievement. The negative correlation is fairly consistent 
for all variables from age 17 to 22, after which the relation 
becomes indeterminate. 

In Chart IV means are graphed in terms of national per¬ 
centiles, and since the national distributions show varying 
degrees of positive and negative skewness, the lines connect¬ 
ing the averages of the different tests are rather widely sep¬ 
arated, some appearing too high and some too low, according 
to the degree and direction of skewness. Similar but less 
obvious discrepancies appear in some of the other charts. 
Throughout this report an effort has been made to make all 
comparisons in terms of national sophomore percentiles, 
partly because of the more widespread familiarity with the 
percentile scale, and partly because of the lesser expense of 
preparing the report in this way. In calculating the averages 
of subgroups, as of a college, or an age or professional group, 
it has been less expensive and more expeditious to calculate 
means rather than medians, hence the unusual procedure of 
charting and tabulating means in terms of percentiles, ar¬ 
ranged to approximate a sigma scale, as in Chart I. How¬ 
ever, the apparent distortion would have been as great if we 
had derived percentile from sigma scales, instead of the re¬ 
verse; and for those who may wish to make more exact statis¬ 
tical analyses, the national means and sigmas for each variable 
are given in Table 1. 

Comparison of Men and Women Sophomores. —Chart V in¬ 
dicates that the women are superior in college grade, English, 
Literary Acquaintance, and General Culture, slightly inferior 
in Contemporary Affairs, and notably inferior in General 
Science and General Mathematics. 

Relations Between 1934 and 1935 Standings of Colleges 
That Participated in Both Programs. —The fact that many 
colleges participated in both the 1934 and 1935 programs 
makes possible some very interesting comparisons of the rela¬ 
tive standings of the 1934 and 1935 sophomore classes in 
these colleges. The relations are summarized in terms of 
correlations in Table 7. The correlation coefficients for 1934- 
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NoiCasssi 

Mon 1897 2005 1409 1745 1374 127D 663 

Women E203 2917 2801 2931 1716 2114 422 


Chart V7 —Comparison of men and women sophomores. Graphs of means on 
indicated tests of men and women. The averages are graphed in terms of 
national percentiles arranged as in Chart J. 


Taw-e 7 .—Correlations between 1934 . and 1935 sophomore averages of col¬ 
leges that participated in both programs, with corresponding correlations for 
I933"34 an d 1932 - 33 - Data on some of the variables were not available for all 
colleges, hence the numbers of pairs of averages vary from test to test. (Cf. 
Education At Record, October, 1933 and October, 1934 .) 


V ari able 

N (No. of 
Pairs of 
College 
Averages) 

Correla¬ 

tions 

1934-1935 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

Correla¬ 

tions 

1933-1934 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

Correla¬ 

tions 

1932-1933 

Chronological Age.. 

58 

0.75 

0.85 

0.82 

College Grade. 

45 

0.55 

0.51 

0.44 

Testa; 





History and Social Studies. 

SO 

0.80 

0.83 

0.65 

Foreign Literature. 

50 

0.90 

0.91 

0.54 

Fine Arts. 

50 

0.90 

0.90 

0.68 

Total General Culture. 

50 

0.88 

0.90 


Usage. 

54 

0.81 

0.76 



54 

0. 77 

0 74 


Vocabulary,.. 

54 

0.88 

0.77 


Total English. .. 

54 

0.88 

0.79 

0.68 

Literary Acquaintance.. 

49 

0.69 

0.74 


Contemporary Affairs. 

22 

0.71 
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1935 standings are not very different from corresponding 
coefficients for 1933-1934, except that the chronological age 
coefficient is ten points lower, and coefficients for vocabulary 
and total English are about ten points higher. These differ¬ 
ences are probably due to chance and sampling differences. 
The lowest correlation coefficient is that for average college 
grade, as in 1933-1934 and in 1932-1933. 

IV. Comparison oe College Classes 

College Class Percentiles .—From some points of view the 
most interesting and significant data yielded by the 1935 test¬ 
ing program are those which enable us to compare two or 
more classes in the same college or group of colleges. About 
two dozen colleges tested significant numbers of students in 
at least two classes, but only six colleges tested students in all 
four classes. Abbreviated percentiles for the consolidated 
classes in these colleges are shown in Table 8. These per¬ 
centiles are given for their general interest and to enable these 
colleges to study their individual students in the four classes 
in terms of their own class percentiles. The small numbers 
of colleges and cases involved in Table 8 make these per¬ 
centiles less significant than those in Table 1, but they may 
be of service in special studies undertaken in the colleges that 
have made this interesting table possible. The committee 
suggests that larger numbers of colleges test all four classes 
in the 1936 program. 

Overlapping of College Classes .—The overlapping of col¬ 
lege classes indicated in Table 8 is shown graphically in 
Chart VI. In general, the class medians rise from freshman to 
senior classes, except that the junior median in Literary Ac¬ 
quaintance is lower than the sophomore median, and in 
General Science and General Mathematics the senior medians 
are much lower than two or more of the other class medians. 
These recessions are partly, and perhaps largely due to inade¬ 
quate sampling, but even so they are quite significant. 

Of far greater significance, however, is the fact that even 
the largest differences in medians are small in comparison 
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Chart VI.—Comparison o£ college classes. Graphs of scores on indicated 
tests of freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors in the six colleges that 
tested all four classes. The class percentiles are graphed in terms of national 
sophomore percentiles arranged as in Chart i. All available cases on each 
teat have been added. Varying numbers of the six colleges either omitted or 
made optional the General Science and General Mathematics tests in one or 
more of the classes; hence the indications from these tests should be taken 
with caution. 

For comparative purposes, the distributions of comparable English test scores 
of ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade classes in independent secondary 
schools are graphed beside the English test graphs of the college classes. 
(Cf. Chart i.) 


with the variability of the classes, and the further fact that 
the variability is approximately equal in all classes. In a basic 
subject matter such as English there are about half as many 
very good students in the freshman as in the senior class, 
and about half as many very poor students in the senior class 
as in the freshman class. The near-equality of the class 
medians might appear acceptable if the senior distribution 
were truncated at the bottom. The presence in the senior 
class, as in the freshman class, of so many students below 
the tenth grade median for independent schools, is enough 
to give one pause; and the fact can hardly be explained except 
on the ground that time-serving, rather than achievement, 



Table 8.—Freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior class percentiles based on all returns from six colleges that gave 
tests to all four classes. 
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furnishes the basis of promotion from freshman to senior 
class. It is more than probable that these students achieve 
social and some intellectual values in passing from the fresh¬ 
man to the senior class; but it seems clear that whatever the 
nature of these values may be, they are not dependent upon 
the type of literacy measured by the English test used in this 
program. Nearly a third of the college seniors in these six 
colleges are below the median of the freshmen, more than 
a third of the seniors are below the twelfth grade independent 
school median, about a fifth of the college seniors are below 
the tenth grade median, and about five per cent are below the 
ninth grade median. 

The evidence from all these tests, as summarized in all 
preceding tables and charts, indicates that the basis of credits 
and of classification of students within colleges is very similar 
to the basis on which institutional accreditation was granted 
prior to the recently promulgated changes of the North Cen¬ 
tral Association (see page 9, report of 1934 program, EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL Record, October, 1934). It is obvious that both indi¬ 
vidual credits and institutional accreditation have been granted 
on the basis of conditions, influences, and conduct which, 
although important for certain purposes, are far from being 
determiners or adequate criteria of the types of achievement 
measured by the tests used in this program. It seems clear 
from the available evidence that institutional accreditation is 
at least as well founded and as accurately and consistently 
administered as the granting of credits to individual students 
within institutions. The ambiguities of institutional accredita¬ 
tion have derived from the same weakness as the ambiguities 
of credits within single institutions—the subjectivity, lack of 
comparability, and partial irrelevance of the measures used. 
The committee views with hopefulness the reforms in accredi¬ 
tation procedures recently adopted by the North Central 
Association. 

Y. The College Science Testing Programs 

As indicated in the 1934 report, among the most promising 
developments in education are the science department testing 
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programs growing out of the sophomore surveys of past years. 
The extensive physics program of 1934 has been continued 
this year; and the programs in chemistry, zoology, and 
botany have been expanded to include a somewhat larger 
number of colleges and students. But perhaps the most signifi¬ 
cant development during the last year has been the establish¬ 
ment of closer cooperative relations with various departmental 
associations. Committees have been appointed by the chem¬ 
istry and zoology associations to collaborate with the Com¬ 
mittee on Educational Testing and the Cooperative Test 
Service in the construction and improvement of tests, and to 
assist in planning and carrying out testing programs suited to 
the needs of these departments. Equally gratifying is the 
appointment of a Committee on Tests by the Mathematics 
Association of America. The Committee on Educational 
Testing i9 confident that, with the aid and guidance of these 
departmental committees, the testing programs in chemistry, 
zoology, and mathematics will soon become as extensive and 
significant as the physics program has become under the lead¬ 
ership of the American Association of Physics Teachers Com¬ 
mittee on Tests. 

The Physics Testing Program 

Participating Colleges .—The number of colleges participat¬ 
ing in the physics program in 1935 was 274; of these, 132 
sent in their reports in time to be included in this report. Since 
the names of all participants are included in the full report 
of the physics testing program (American Physics Teacher, 
Supplement, September, 1935), and since space in this report 
is available only for a brief summary of the results of the 
program, the list of colleges is not included here. 

The Tests .—The tests were constructed to sample the con¬ 
tent of elementary physics and to permit the making of com¬ 
parable forms. Thus companion forms might be used before 
and after any given course in elementary physics to measure 
growth in the subject, and the difference obtained could be 
regarded as a tentative norm of expectancy for future classes. 
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Chart VII.—Pre- and post-study comparisons for Light, Electricity, and Mod¬ 
ern Physics. The two bars at the left of each section represent distributions of 
scores of ail students who took the tests both before and after study. The two 
following lines connect dots representing the pre- and post-study means for 
the two colleges haying the smallest and largest gains in each topic. 

The availability of comparable forms has made possible the 
very interesting and illuminating study of growth in physics 
achievement during one semester, presented above in Chart 
VII. Originally the topics of mechanics, heat, and sound were 
planned for one combined form, and light, electricity and 
modern physics for the other. Subsequently, however, in 
answer to demands for atypical combinations, six topics were 
printed separately as follows: Mechanics, 54 items, 60 min¬ 
utes ; Heat, 30 items, 30 minutes; Sound, 16 items, 20 minutes; 
Light, 35 items, 40 minutes; Electricity, 44 items, 50 minutes; 
Modern Physics, 19 items, 25 minutes. Since specialization 
in physics usually follows and is predicated upon the elemen¬ 
tary course, it is recommended that departments continue to 
use combinations of the topics for diagnostic purposes and 
for identifying students whose general grasp of elementary 
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Table g.—National percentiles for men on physics tests. Mechanics, Heat, 
Sound, Light, Electricity, and Modern Physics, and four combinations of these 
topics. To be read in the same tray as Table i. 



physics is unusual. This practice seems more reasonable for 
the selection of advanced students and even for identifying 
special interests than one which would restrict measurement 
top narrowly to those topics of peculiar interest to a given 
instructor. 

National Percentiles .—Tables 9 and 10 show national per- 
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Table io.—A bbreviated percentile tables for women on the college physics 
tests, paralleling Table 9 for men. 



centiles for men and women separately. These tables enable 
each college to find the rank of each student in the national 
scales for either sex. These tables show that the tests are 


Table ii.—D istributions of college averages on physics test topics and four 
combinations of topics. The means are graphed in terras of national men's 
percentiles. 
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well scaled in difficulty to differentiate the good and poor 
students in the participating colleges. 

Variability of Achievement. —The distributions of scores in 
individual colleges show the same types and degrees of varia¬ 
bility in physics achievement as are shown in Charts I and II 
above in English and Contemporary Affairs. In some colleges 
students at the end of the physics course are all below the 
national average, and in other colleges all or nearly all stu¬ 
dents are above the national average. 

College Averages. —Table 11 shows the fact made familiar 
by all similar testing programs in colleges and secondary 
schools, that institutional averages vary almost as widely as 
do the individual pupil scores in any one institution. In the 
full report of the physics program ( The American Physics 
Teacher, Supplement, September, 1935), distributions of col¬ 
lege averages for six types of colleges are shown in a table 
similar to Table 11. The differences between types of insti¬ 
tutions are sufficiently noticeable to tempt one to interesting 
speculations, but the samplings are obviously inadequate for 
even tentative conclusions. Moreover, the differences within 
types are greater than those between types; and differences 
within single classes are much more significant from every con¬ 
structive viewpoint than differences between institutions or 
types of institutions. 

Gains in Achievement. —The test results of those colleges 
administering tests before and after study were analyzed to 
discover the average gain of all students without regard to 
type of school, and of student groups in colleges making the 
largest and smallest gains. The results are shown in Chart VII. 

The indications of this chart are so similar to those of the 
corresponding chart for last year that they may be discussed 
in precisely the same language that appeared in the 1934 pro¬ 
gram report: The amount of gain within single colleges varies 
markedly. These differences, however, are not subject to 
direct comparison, since the abilities and aptitudes and needs 
vary from college to college. The average gain for all 
students is of general interest; the gain of any one is of interest 
only to that college. It must be kept in mind that the average 
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class gain must be interpreted in the light of local conditions. 
Each college must set up its own norms of expectancy, and 
the deviations from this norm may be analyzed with reference 
to the individual case. Individual differences cover a wider 
range, and are educationally more significant than the varia¬ 
tions occurring between groups. Charting of single case gains 
cannot be done in this study; it may be done, however, by each 
department to determine differences in growth. Doubtless 
some such charts will be startling. Within the same class, 
some students will make tremendous gains in achievement, 
others will make little or none. Those deviations which are 
most marked may be investigated with a view to further clin¬ 
ical diagnosis and educational guidance. But the average gain 
for the school is most significant when it is taken as the point 
of reference for the interpretation of the individual gain. 

In this connection it is difficult to exaggerate the importance 
of the variability of scores in the pre-study groups. All 
teachers in physics and other subjects are only too painfully 
aware of the variability in post-study groups, because there 
are too few classes in which some students are not “flunked”; 
but not many teachers are clearly aware of the highly impor¬ 
tant and encouraging fact that a few students at the beginning 
of a course are already able to equal or exceed the average of 
the whole class at the end of a course. Chart VII shows that 
in Mechanics about 20 per cent of the students at the begin¬ 
ning were above the average of the class at the end of the 
semester; and in both Mechanics and Heat one student at 
the beginning secured a score which was achieved only by the 
highest two per cent of the class at the end. In Heat and 
Sound over five per cent of the pupils secured pre-study scores 
above the post-study average score of the entire group that 
took the tests. 

The advantages of early identification of such promising 
pupils are obvious, and it is gratifying to note that during the 
last few years the search for and special study of such pupils 
has been a growing concern of an increasing number of 
teachers of physics and other subjects. Of course, no single 
test can be expected to give a fully trustworthy index of even 
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one of the many qualities required for a productive career 
in physics, but any student who before formal instruction 
secures a higher score than the average student secures after 
formal instruction is at least worthy of being studied. Some 
of them very richly reward the teacher who vouchsafes them 
special attention and encouragement. 

The students at the other end of the scale also merit special 
attention. Some of them, after taking a full course at the 
expense of the state or of their parents, are still in the score- 
range of the lowest one per cent of those who are tested at 
the beginning of the course. Some of these students work 
harder than the majority of those who make large gains and 
passing grades; while it is obvious that they do not deserve, or 
rather, that their lot will not be improved (and might be 
aggravated) by passing grades in physics, it is the opinion 
of a growing number of educators that such students do de¬ 
serve something more constructive and helpful for their time 
and money than merely a flunking grade. It is equally true 
that society deserves more for the time and money spent on 
such pupils than the mere stigmatizing of them as "failures." 
The question of what to do for such students can be answered 
only by careful and long continued experimentation. An essen¬ 
tial part of such experimentation will be a surer identification 
of such students, and a more adequate study of their growth 
along various lines of development. Growth cannot be studied 
without comparable measures; hence the emphasis which the 
committee has placed on the importance of developing com¬ 
parable tests. 

Sex Differences .—Differences between men and women 
groups of physics students in this program have already been 
set forth in Tables 9 and 10. While there are apparently 
real differences between the sex groups, these tables show that 
the differences within sex groups are much greater and much 
more important than group differences. The superior student, 
regardless of sex, should be identified, encouraged to continue 
in subjects for which he displays a particular flair, and given 
special work if such seems desirable to the department head 
in the light of all relevant data and circumstances. One de- 
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partment head has suggested that it may be a greater con¬ 
tribution to turn out one gifted research scholar than to turn 
out a hundred “pass” students each year. But there is no 
necessary conflict between these two types of contributions. 
Physics has rich cultural, as well as disciplinary and scholarly 
values; special care of the few gifted pupils does not mean 
that the less gifted pupils need to be neglected or sacrificed 
on the high standards which are appropriate only to gifted 
pupils. 

chemistry, zoology, and botany percentiles 

Table 12 shows abbreviated percentiles for the Chemistry, 
Zoology, and Botany tests, based on all returns from all col¬ 
leges that used these tests and which reported results in time 
for inclusion in this report. As noted above, the numbers of 
cases are somewhat larger this year than last year. It is hoped 
that, with the collaboration of the recently appointed test 
committees of the chemistry and zoology societies, the science 
testing program will be greatly expanded next year and in 
succeeding years. The value of this program will be increased 
not only by increasing the number of colleges that use the tests, 
but by increasing the number that report their results back to 
the committee. Table 12 shows that the numbers of colleges 
reporting Chemistry, Zoology, and Botany test results are 
35, 20, and 11, respectively. The corresponding numbers that 
actually used the tests are 78, 35, and 19, respectively. If 
all these colleges had reported, Table 12 would constitute 
more valid norms. 

Scores of Secondary School Pupils on College Science Tests, 
—Through the cooperation of the headmasters and science 
teachers in four independent secondary schools, where the 
college science tests were given purely for experimental pur¬ 
poses, the committee is enabled to present some very interest¬ 
ing data which tend to confirm the indications of the college- 
secondary school comparisons of Charts I and II. The num¬ 
bers of pupils in the four independent secondary schools who 
took the tests were as follows: Chemistry, Part C, 270; 
Physics: Mechanics 247, Heat 54, Sound 56, Light 57, Elec- 
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Table 12. —Percentile tables for Chemistry, Zoology, and Botany tests. Be¬ 
cause of the small numbers of cases, the percentiles are presented in abbre¬ 
viated form. The tests were given at the end of the college year to students 
in elementary college courses in these sciences. 



Chemistry 


Zoology 

Botany 


Test.. . 

Part I 

Part II 

Part C. 

Part C. 

Part C. 


No. of Colleges. 

8 

6 

35 

20 

11 


No. of Cases. ...... 

241 

148 

1.580 

662 

277 


Mean... . 

172 

119 

124 

105 

109 


Sigma. 

61,9 

23.4 

46.5 

49.4 

40.5 


Percentiles 

100 

m 

175 

280 

240 

220 

%iles 

IOO 

98 


161 

225 

198 

206 

98 

93 


149 

197 

171 

173 

93 

90 

261 

147 

187 

160 

167 

90 

84 

240 

143 

172 

150 

154 

84 

80 

223 

140 

164 

141 

144 

80 

75 

211 

135 

155 

133 

133 

75 

70 

191 

130 

14B 

127 

127 

70 

60 

174 

124 

133 

114 

117 

60 

50 

162 

120 

121 

101 

105 

50 

40 

147 

116 

107 

91 

91 

40 

30 

136 

110 

94 

79 

82 

30 

25 

125 

107 

87 

74 

78 

25 

20 

119 

99 

80 

08 

72 

20 

16 

112 

97 

75 

61 

68 

16 

10 

98 

91 

65 

51 

60 

10 

7 

95 

85 

59 

46 

56 

7 

3 

90 

63 

50 

35 

50 

3 

1 

67 

57 

40 

24 

40 

1 


tricity 243, Modern Physics 10; Zoology, Part C, 11. Of 
these secondary school, pupils, about 56 per cent were above 
the college average in Chemistry; 22 per cent in Mechanics, 
47 per cent in Heat, 8 per cent in Light, 25 per cent in Elec¬ 
tricity, 75 per cent in Modern Physics; and 70 per cent in 
Zoology, Part C. 

Some of the secondary school pupils made very high scores 
on the college science tests. In Chemistry 7 per cent, in 
Mechanics and Electricity 1 per cent, and in Modern Physics 
and Zoology, Part C, more than 25 per cent, were in the 
highest 10 per cent of the college group. 

While these data do not afford evidence on the comparative 
science achievement of secondary school pupils in general, they 
do indicate that some individuals who are officially recognized 
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as secondary school students in credit status are above, and in 
some cases far above the average of college student groups on 
tests designed specifically for college science courses. The com¬ 
mittee hopes that the experiment in these four secondary 
schools may be continued on a more extended basis. 
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The American Youth Commission 

AT THE Annual Meeting of the American Council on 
f\ Education in May, 1935, announcement was made of 
a grant of $500,000 from the General Education Board 
to pay the expenses of a commission and its staff for a study 
of the problems in the general education of American youth 
approximately twelve years of age and upward. (See Educa¬ 
tional Record, July, 1935, pp. 253-254.) 

The first meeting of the Commission was held in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., Monday, September 16th, at the call of Dr. 
George F. Zook, President of the Council. The following 
individuals were named as members of the Commission: 

Will W. Alexander, Atlanta, Georgia 

Mr. Alexander is an outstanding' leader in the field of race relations. 
A former clergyman, he has served with conspicuous success as the 
Executive Director of the Commission on Interracial Cooperation, and 
in 1928 was awarded the Harmon national award for services to 
American race relations. 

Newton D. Baker, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mr. Baker, eminent attorney, distinguished himself as Secretary of 
War in the cabinet of President Wilson from 1916 to 1921, He was 
named later by President Coolidge as a member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, The Hague. Mr, Baker has taken an active 
part in the work of many national and international movements for 
social improvement. 

Ralph Budd, Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. Budd is a leading railway executive. He has advanced through 
the ranks of the organization to his present post as President of the 
Burlington Lines. 

Lotus D. Coffman, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mr. Coffman, president of the University of Minnesota, is one of the 
best known American educators. Now serving his third term as Chair¬ 
man of the American Council on Education, he has been active in the 
development of many other fields of education, 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont 

Mrs. Fisher, one of America's most prominent woman writers, has long 
been interested in the problems of education and young people. Her 
thought-provoking book, "Why Stop Learning?” crystallizes many of 
the difficulties which face the schools and the people of this country. 
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Willard E. Givens, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Givens, the secretary of the National Education Association of 
the United States, directs the activities of this influential educational 
organization. He formerly served as Superintendent of Schools in 
San Diego and Oakland, California, 

Henry I. Harriman, Boston, Massachusetts 

Mf. Harriman, past-president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, is an outstanding public utility executive. He is Chair¬ 
man of the Board of the New England Power Association and other 
major corporations. 

Robert M. Hutchins, Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. Hutchins, one of the youngest and most progressive college admin¬ 
istrators in the country, is president of the University of Chicago. 

Chester H. Rowell, San Francisco, California 

Mr. Rowell, editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, has a wide reputa¬ 
tion as a lecturer and writer on political science. He is a trustee of 
the World Peace Foundation and has served on many national com¬ 
missions dealing with social problems. 

William F. Russell, New York, New York 

Mr. Russell is Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University, A 
former chairman of the American Council on Education, he is recog¬ 
nized as a progressive educational leader. 

Edith R. Stern, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Mrs. Stern is a well known civic leader who has been keenly interested 
in the development of plans for the improvement of the nation’s schools. 
Her interest in young people has given her a sympathetic appreciation 
of the problems confronting American youth. 

John W. Studebaker, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Studebaker has been United States Commissioner of Education 
since September, 1934. Formerly Superintendent of Schools of Des 
Moines, Iowa, he is nationally known for the public forum, which he 
organized in that city. 

Miriam Van Waters, Framingham, Massachusetts 

Miss Van Waters, Superintendent of the State Reformatory for 
Women at Framingham, Massachusetts, has been a leader in the field 
of American social work for many years, She has been particularly 
concerned with problems of juvenile delinquency and consulted with, the 
National Committee on Law Observance and Enforcement on this sub¬ 
ject. A former president of the National Conference on Social Work, 
she has written "Youth in Conflict 1 ’ and "Parents on Probation among 
other outstanding sociological contributions. 
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Matthew Woll, New York, New York 

Mr. Woll, vice-president of the American Federation of Labor, is a 
noted writer and lecturer on labor and economic topics. He served on 
President Harding's Unemployment Conference and is a member of 
the National Academy of Political Science of New York. 

It will be seen at once that the Council has selected a very 
representative group of outstanding leaders in American civic 
and educational life. From a group of this consequence the 
public may expect during the ensuing years well considered 
plans for meeting one of the most troublesome problems in 
American life. 

Dr. Homer Price Rainey, President of Bucknell University, 
was selected as director of the staff by the Commission at its 
first meeting. In selecting him, the American Youth Commis¬ 
sion has secured the services of a man who is well known as a 
liberal educational administrator. Dr. Rainey, who is thirty- 
nine years of age, has been President of Bucknell University 
since August, 1931. Prior to that he was President of Frank¬ 
lin College, and Professor of Education at the University of 
Oregon. At Bucknell, Dr. Rainey became nationally known 
for sponsoring a program of liberal education in which the 
arts have a prominent part. He urged for students the in¬ 
crease of opportunity for creative expression in literature as 
well as in the fine arts, and re-arranged the curriculum so that 
the laboratory method was applied in these fields. 

At the meeting of the Commission the following letter from 
President Roosevelt was read; 

The White House, Washington. 

My Dear Doctor Zook: August 31, 1935 - 

I am pleased to learn of the Commission of the American Council on 
Education which is to conduct a five-year study of the problems in the care 
and education of American youth, You and your Commission know of my 
interest in youth; you are familiar with the splendid record of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps; and you are yourself a member of the Advisory 
Council of the more recently organized National Youth Administration. 

To the members of the Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education please extend my best wishes together with my confident expecta¬ 
tion that your Commission and the National Youth Administration may 
be mutually helpful and effective in their efforts for American youth. 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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Mr. Newton D, Baker was selected as temporary chairman 
of the Commission, and Miss Miriam Van Waters was named 
secretary. An executive committee composed of Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Henry I. Harriman, and Dean William F. Russell will 
act for the Commission between its meetings. 

The responsibility of the American Youth Commission is 
comprehensive. It will devote itself to all those problems 
affecting the fortunes and development of young people. 
Among these matters are health, recreation, vocational ad¬ 
justment, crime and a host of other considerations all of which 
are or should be closely related to the educational program. 

The task which faces the Commission is very large. It can¬ 
not hope to complete its work at an early date. Already 
$300,000 has been set aside for the early projects and addi¬ 
tional funds will be available as the Commission develops its 
program. 

The Commission will cooperate with all governmental, edu¬ 
cational or social agencies interested in the solution of the 
various phases of the youth problem, such as the National 
Youth Administration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, and 
the many state and local efforts which are now under way, 

The interest and enthusiasm of the Commission indicates 
the possibilities of this important project. Of the work 
Mr. Baker said, “I doubt whether any other research or sur¬ 
vey has been proposed in my lifetime which seems to me to 
have a greater field of usefulness.” 

The headquarters of the Youth Commission will be in the 
same building with the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 



The Council at Work 


T HE Educational Record presents in this sec¬ 
tion a new editorial feature. The Council at 
Work will be a brief summary of the outstand¬ 
ing new projects in which the Council is interested, 
as well as progress reports on undertakings already 
launched. It is hoped that this survey will give to 
the members of the Council and those interested in 
its work a more intimate view of the Council’s de¬ 
velopment. Individuals desiring further informa¬ 
tion regarding subjects mentioned in this section are 
invited to write to the offices of the American Coun¬ 
cil on Education. 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 

(See page 482) 

MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 

The Executive Committee of the Council met on June 30, 
1935, in Chicago. At that time President George F. Zook 
announced the receipt of a grant of $12,500 from the General 
Education Board for certain projects relating to the use of 
motion pictures in education. 

Under the supervision of Dr. Edgar Dale of Ohio State 
University, who was active in the Payne Fund Studies of the 
cinema, preliminary surveys are being made with regard to 
the preparation of an annotated bibliography of pertinent 
material in this field; a study of effective administrative prac¬ 
tices in visual education; the preparation of a complete file 
which will contain significant information about all available 
educational films; a study of specifications for equipment; and 
the formation of a subject-matter committee in the field of 
physical education and health to carry out a complete cycle 
of activities. 

4 86 
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FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE 

A grant of $10,000 was also reported from the General 
Education Board for the development by the American 
Council on Education of a Financial Advisory Service for 
Colleges and Universities. Mr. George E. Van Dyke, who 
took an important part in the work of the National Commit¬ 
tee on Standard Reports, has been selected as Financial As¬ 
sistant in charge of this new division of the Council’s activities. 
Mr. Van Dyke will have the cooperation of various experts in 
the field of educational finance. Offices have been established 
at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

The Financial Advisory Service will assist individual insti¬ 
tutions in the adoption of the recommended procedures and 
reports developed by the National Committee on Standard 
Reports; in surveys of financial conditions; and by the main¬ 
tenance of references and illustrations on all phases of finan¬ 
cial administration so that advice on specific problems based 
on the experience of other institutions can be provided. 

The new service should also be of value in developing basic 
principles of financial administration regarding budget mak¬ 
ing, allocation of resources, investments, accounting, cost 
studies, etc. 

COMMITTEE OF TWENTY-ONE 

For the study of the formulation of tentative standards or 
guiding principles of secondary education, the several regional 
accrediting agencies have appropriated approximately $8,000 
to supplement the gift of $25,000 announced at the annual 
meeting of the Council. 

Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, Professor of Education at Stan¬ 
ford University, has been named Coordinator for the Com¬ 
mittee of Twenty-One. 

The Committee has established offices at 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. Eells will supervise the develop¬ 
ment of this important study. 
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NATIONAL LEGISLATION 

President Cloyd H. Marvin’s Committee on National Legis¬ 
lation was particularly active during June and July. Through 
conferences at the White House and with Senators, Members 
of the House of Representatives and other influential figures, 
this committee was able to keep in close contact with the 
various legislative actions which affected education. 

The Committee assisted in securing for private and public 
institutions exemption from certain provisions of the Social 
Security Bill and the McCormack Bill, which was concerned 
in part with taxation of gifts for educational purposes. 

“THE AMERICAN STATE AND HIGHER EDUCATION 1 ’ 

The first publication of the Council’s joint committee with 
the Social Science Research Council on Administrative Phases 
of State Educational Systems is “The American State and 
Higher Education—The Legal, Political and Constitutional 
Relationships” by Dr. Alexander Brody. Prepared for the 
Committee under the chairmanship of Dr. A. B. Meredith, 
the volume, a scholarly study of the history of legal decisions 
affecting higher education, has been most favorably received 
as a readable and authentic handbook. Copies are on sale 
by the Council: Cloth bound, $1.50; paper bound, $1.00. 

“AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 1 ’ 

The printing contract for the third edition of the valuable 
“Handbook of American Universities and Colleges” has 
recently been awarded to a large publishing house. The ex¬ 
hibits to be included in the volume have been referred to the 
670 institutions of higher education on the accredited list, as 
well as to the major associations described in the book. Ap¬ 
proximately 150 additional institutions will be represented 
in this new edition, as compared with the 1932 volume. Since 
the “Handbook” will be completed in March, 1936, advance 
orders are now being received. 
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THE 1935 PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 

One hundred and sixty thousand copies of the 1935 edition 
of the Psychological Examination for High School Seniors 
and College Freshmen, prepared by Professor and Mrs. 
Thurstone of the University of Chicago, have already been 
distributed by the Council. The fact that an increasing num¬ 
ber of institutions are regularly using these tests in their 
admissions procedure attests to their deserved popularity. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 

The accredited institutions of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges were added by the Executive Committee of 
the Council to the roll of institutions eligible for membership 
in the Council, for inclusion in the list of accredited institutions 
prepared by the Council each year and for representation in 
the “Handbook.” 

FOURTH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The 1935 joint conference of the Cooperative Test Service 
and the Committee on Educational Testing of the American 
Council on Education, the Committee on School and College 
Relations of the Progressive Education Association, and the 
Educational Records Bureau will be held in New York City 
on October 31 and November 1. This conference, the fourth 
annual session, will consider fundamental developments in the 
field of education and guidance. 

Among the speakers who will appear are: Dr. W. A. Jessup, 
Carnegie Foundation; Dr. Claude M. Fuess, Phillips Aca¬ 
demy; Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, Barnard College; Dr. I. L. 
Kandel, Columbia University; Dr. Ralph Tyler, Ohio State 
University; Dr. Wilford Aikin, John Burroughs Day School; 
and Dr. Richard M. Gummere, Harvard University. 

At the dinner on Friday, November 1, Dr. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell will address the conference. Further details can be 
secured from Dr. Ben Wood, 500 West 116th Street, New 
York City. 
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NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 

The Council has cooperated with the Federal Government 
in the establishment of the National Youth Administration. 
President George F. Zook has been named a member of the 
Advisory Council. 

PROBLEMS AND PLANS COMMITTEE 

Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education of Massa¬ 
chusetts, has been elected to fill the vacancy on the Committee 
on Problems and Plans in Education. 

CONFERENCES 

The American Council on Education has been represented 
at the following conferences and meetings: 

National Education Association, Denver, Colo. 

National Occupational Conference, Estes Park, Colo. 

Conference on Higher Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Conference of Directors of Higher Education, Paris, 
France. 

World Conference of Educational Associations, Oxford, 
England. 

Institute for Education by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 

American Association for Adult Education, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Progressive Education Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Museum of Modern Art, Hollywood, Calif. 
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